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COALITION,  CAUCUS,  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

There  are  signs  that  another  Coalition  may  presently  be  formed 
to  put  things  right  for  the  country,  if  the  country  will  permits 
them  to  do  so.  Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  arrival  on  the  Front  Opposi¬ 
tion  Bench  is  no  doubt  a  prelude  to  further  and  interesting 
developments. 

If  the  new  Coalition  should  coalesce  it  will  contain  Conserva¬ 
tives  whose  Conservatism,  and  even  Toryism,  would  not  be 
doubted,  and  Liberals  dedicated  to  the  faith  and  unblemished 
from  their  youth  up.  Will  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  friends  find 
themselves  excommunicated  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
if  they  break  bread  with  Tories,  or  does  the  Leamington  writ 
only  run  against  Coalitions  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  a 
member? 

No  doubt  all  these  things  will  presently  be  explained  unto  us ; 
in  the  meantime  we  note  another  sign  that  the  old  unregenerate 
party  system  is  probably  a  war  casualty,  and  that  serious  poli¬ 
ticians,  Liberal  and  Conservative  alike,  are  looking  for  something 
better. 

There  is  nothing  anywhere  in  the  principles  of  Liberalism,  or 
in  the  principles  of  Conservatism ,  which  prohibits  co-operation  in 
good  works  w  ith  men  of  other  political  views.  There  is  much 
in  the  principles  alike  of  Christianity  and  of  common  sense  to 
commend  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  Caucus  lately  met 
at  Leamington  clearly  regarded  the  formation  of  a  coalition  as 
a  crime  against  the  principles  of  the  Caucus.  So  it  is;  but  the 
pinciples  of  Liberalism  and  the  principles  of  the  Caucus  are  wide 
as  the  poles  asunder.  Liberalism  has  at  the  very  top  of  its 
charter,  in  all  countries  and  among  all  peoples,  the  brotherhood 
of  men — not  the  brotherhood  of  Liberals,  but  of  men.  The 
Caucus  is  a  machine  w'hich  lives  upon  artificially  nurtured  hatred 
and  distrust. 

It  was  by  co-operation  and  coalition  that  the  rich  harvest  of 
political  and  social  reform  which  marked  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  gathered  in. 
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But  many  Liberals — and  lor  aught  I  know  some  Conservative 
electors — are  troubled  to-day  by  the  loud  reiterated  denunciation 
of  any  co-operation  with  old  political  foes  as  a  betrayal  alike  of 
principle  and  of  party.  The  Caucus  cries  out  for  the  resumption 
of  party  strife,  as  though  our  party  squabbles  were  some  form 
of  religious  observance  unhappily  suspended  during  the  war.  We 
are  to  ask  Frenchmen,  Belgians  and  Armenians  to  forgive  their 
enemies  their  trespasses  against  them,  and  to  join  hands  with 
Turk  and  German  in  a  League  of  Peace.  At  home  we  are  ordered 
to  keep  our  powder  dry,  and  have  no  truck  with  Tories.  It  is  a 
very  natural  feeling  that  the  Caucus  represents,  but  nothing  to 
be  proud  about. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  has  said  that  party  feeling  “  is  probably  far 
more  a  survival  of  the  primitive  combativeness  of  mankind  than 
a  consequence  of  conscious  intellectual  differences  between  man 
and  man.  It  is  essentially  the  same  sentiment  which  in  certain 
states  of  society  leads  to  intertribal  or  international  w  ar ;  it  is 
universal  as  humanity.  ...  It  is  war  without  the  city  trans¬ 
muted  into  war  within  the  city,  but  mitigated  in  the  process. 
Party  disputes  were  originally  the  occupation  of  aristocracies 
which  joined  in  them  because  they  loved  the  sport  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  rest  of  the  community  followed  one  side  or  the 
other  as  its  clients.”  If  we  consider  the  state  of  parties  in  this 
country  at  the  opening  of  the  last  century,  we  find  a  condition 
of  things  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  may  well  have  had  in  mind 
when  making  his  analysis. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  the  two  political  parties  which 
had  inherited  the  meaningless  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were 
not  indeed  divided  by  real  differences  of  political  principle  or 
opinion,  but  those  differences  are  not  perhaps  so  obvious  to-day 
as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  outstanding  fact  remains 
that  from  1800  to  1832  England  was  ruled  by  one  governing  dees, 
which  had  obligingly  divided  itself  into  two  parties  for  the  better 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

Periodically,  the  small  fraction  of  the  English  people  who 
enjoyed  electoral  rights  were  summoned  to  play  their  part  in  the 
game.  Pinning  on  their  party  favours,  they  joined  the  fray,  and 
fought  the  battles  of  the  hustings  with  zest  and  enjoyment, 
because  they,  like  their  betters,  loved  the  sport  for  its  own  sake. 
So  far  as  the  governing  class  was  concerned,  no  arrangement 
could  have  been  more  admirable. 

In  the  early  ’thirties  this  arrangement  was  rudely  disturbed 
by  people  who  had  no  electoral  rights  to  exercise,  and  therefore 
no  share  in  the  sport,  and  who  were  suffering  from  hunger,  un¬ 
employment,  and  other  miseries.  Chartists,  Radicals  and  revuiu 
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tionaries  were  stirring  up  an  alarming  spirit  of  discontent. 
Revolution  was  becoming  an  alternative  to  reform. 

The  Great  Eeform  Government  of  1832,  which  laid  for  us  the 
foundations  of  democratic  freedom  and  political  liberty,  was  not 
what  anyone  would  to-day  describe  as  a  popular  or  democratic 
Government.  Earl  Grey’s  Cabinet  consisted  of  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  two  earls,  four  viscounts,  four  barons,  one  baronet,  and 
one  commoner.  It  was  not  merely  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  it  was  by  a  Cabinet  composed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  British  peers  that  the  greatest  political  reform  in  our 
history  w'as  effected. 

Nor  was  the  Reform  Act  in  any  real  sense  a  party  measure, 
either  Whig  or  Tory.  It  was  the  fruit  of  organisation  conducted 
outside  party  lines,  like  the  other  great  reforms  of  that  period. 
The  emancipation  of  the  slave,  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act, 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws — of  none  of  these  measures  could  it 
fairly  be  said  that  it  was  a  party  measure,  or  that  it  owed  its 
success  to  any  party  organisation.  Associations  there  wrere,  but 
they  were  associations  formed  not  to  promote  the  wearing  of 
party  colours,  or  the  personal  interests  of  party  leaders.  The 
Chartists,  the  Birmingham  Union,  the  Suffrage  Societies,  the 
Catholic  Association,  the  Anti-Slavery  Association,  and  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  were  not  party  organisations.  They  were 
organisations  formed  of  men  and  women  drawm  together  by 
dlegiance  neither  to  person  nor  to  party,  but  by  a  common 
purpose  and  a  common  principle. 

Party  organisations,  in  fact,  as  we  understand  the  term,  had 
not  yet  made  their  appearance  in  English  politics.  The  thirty 
years  that  followed  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  were  marked 
by  two  tendencies — the  obliteration  of  party  distinctions  and  the 
emergence  of  the  independent  member.  In  1832  more  than  forty 
“Badicals”  had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  anti-Corn  Law  legislation  had  been  carefully  kept  by  its 
promoters  outside  the  channel  of  the  Parliamentary  parties.  The 
organ  of  the  League  had  declared  that  they  would  never  allow 
their  great  cause  to  be  converted  into  an  official  cry,  and  when 
the  movement  was  at  the  point  of  success  Cobden  himself  violently 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  either  of  the  historic  parties  could 
justly  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  that  reform.  He  said 

“  What  a  bold  farce  it  is  now  to  attempt  to  parade  the  Whig  Party  as  the 
Free  Traders  par  excellence.  I  will  be  no  party  to  such  a  fraud  as  the 
•ttempt  to  build  up  its  ruined  popularity  upon  a  question  in  which  the  Whig 
•fistocracy  and  proprietors  in  the  counties  either  take  no  interest,  or,  if  so, 
®ly  to  resist  it.  I  see  no  advantage,  but  much  danger,  to  our  cause  from 
^present  efforts  to  set  up  the  old  party  distinctions." 
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When  the  victory  was  won,  when  the  dissolution  was  at  hand 
Viscount  Morley  has  related  how  Cobden  approached  Peel  his 
enemy  of  the  day  before,  and  implored  him  to  put  an  end  to 
party  government,  to  release  the  members  of  a  new  Parliament 
from  their  old  party  ties.  “There  must  be,”  he  said,  “an  end 
of  the  juggle  of  parties.” 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  follow’ed  by  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  Tory  Party  towards  the  formation 
of  an  independent  group,  equally  hostile  to  the  Tory  leader  and 
to  the  Whigs.  The  Liberal  Party  was  also  coming  into  exist¬ 
ence,  a  coalition  of  aristocratic  Whigs  and  representatives  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  Manchester  Radicals.  Traditional  party 
ties  were  weakening  ;  the  old  party  discipline  was  ceasing  to  exist, 
“The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,”  says  Viscount  Morley  in  his  life 
of  Cobden,  “had  broken  up  all  parties.” 

Greville,^  writing  of  the  session  of  1854,  says  : — 

“  The  whole  conduct  of  the  session  and  the  relations  of  the  Government 
with  the  House  of  Commons  presented  something  certainly  very  different 
from  what  had  ever  been  seen  before  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  statesman, 
implied  a  total  dissolution  of  party  ties  and  obligations,  and  exhibited  the 
Queen’s  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  as  resolved  into  their 
separate  elements  and  acting  towards  each  other  in  independent  and  often 
antagonistic  capacities." 

In  the  following  year  he  recorded  : — 

“  Nobody  owes  allegiance  or  even  any  party  ties,  or  seems  to  care  for  any 
person  or  any  thing.” 

While  in  1856  things  were  at  such  a  pass  that  he  declared:— 

“  There  is  not  one  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  has  ten  followers, 
neither  Gladstone,  nor  Disraeli,  nor  Palmerston." 

The  terms  Whig  and  Tory,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  were 
ceasing  to  have  any  significance  even  as  a  label.  A  German 
observer  of  the  period,  endeavouring  to  describe  to  his  country¬ 
men  the  political  divisions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  explained 
a  Whig  as  “a  man  w’ho  descends  from  John  Russell’s  grand¬ 
mother  ” ;  a  Tory,  “one  who  sits  behind  Disraeli.”  Sir  John 
Walsh,  M.P.,  WTiting  a  few  years  later,  says  :  — 

"  A  Liberal  is  a  gentleman  who,  if  Lord  Derby  were  to  issue  a  circular 
requesting  all  those  members  who  were  disposed  to  accord  him  any  con¬ 
fidence  would  do  him  the  favour  to  meet  in  St.  James’s  Square  to  hear  his 
programme,  would  not  respond  to  the  invitation.  Other  test  I  have  none." 

The  break  up  of  the  ])arty  system  in  Parliament  was  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  social  and  political  changes  that  were  taking  place 
outside  its  walls.  Feudal  Engk^d  was  disappearing ;  industrial 

(1)  I  am  indebted  for  these  references,  and  for  much  else,  to  the  encyclopedic 
work  of  M.  Ostrogorski :  DrmKrany  an  I  ths  0rg%n>8xti-m,  of  Political  Parties. 
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England  was  clamouring  for  reform.  Parliament  no  longer 
represented  the  unity  of  an  England  in  which  one  aristocratic 
class  dominated  public  life  and  monopolised  political  power.  In 
Parliament,  as  Ostrogorski  observes,  the  loyalty  of  the  vassal 
had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  for  the  politician,  and  the  inelastic 
fabric  of  government  by  historic  parties,  which  w  ere  supposed  to 
contain  between  them  every  political  tendency  and  aspiration, 
had  become  too  narrow  for  the  varied  and  varying  relations  of 
political  life. 

But  the  party  system  w’as  shortly  to  be  given  a  new  and  mon¬ 
strous  vitality.  John  Stuart  Mill,  w'ho  brought  to  the  service 
of  democracy  not  merely  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  working  classes, 
but  also  a  trained  and  powerful  intelligence,  was  as  anxious  as 
Cobden  to  see  the  end  of  a  system  under  which  the  Legislature 
would  be  entirely  made  up  of  men  w^ho  were  simply  adherents 
to  the  creed  of  great  political  parties.  He  desired,  above  all, 
that  it  should  be  possible  for  men  of  independence  and  intellect 
to  be  placed  in  Parliament  by  voters  who  appreciated  their 
qualities,  without  reference  to  party.  In  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  he  believed  that  he  had  found  the  means  by  which 
English  politics  might  be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  mechanical 
majorities  and  party  dictation. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  Mill  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  Pro]X)rtional  Eepresentation  Amendment.  Speaking  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  pointed  out  that  his  proposal  was 
not  inspired  by  any  considerations  of  party ;  far  from  allowing 
one  party  to  lord  it  over  all  the  others,  its  result  w’ould  be  to 
save  those  who  were  in  danger  of  being  overw'helmed,  to  protect 
the  constituencies  from  being  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
candidates  of  the  two  great  political  parties,  who,  he  alleged, 
were  at  that  time  often  selected  by  intrigue,  and  thrust  upon 
the  constituencies  by  corruption.  He  w’as  supported  by  a  young 
Tory  member,  who  afterwards,  as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
became  Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  was  opposed  by  Dis¬ 
raeli  and  by  John  Bright,  who  declared  his  devotion  to  “the 
ancient  ways  of  the  Constitution,”  and  who  begged  the  Commons 
"not  to  be  led  away  by  new’-fangled  ideas.”  The  amendment  was 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
limited  amendment  providing  for  minority  representation  in  three- 
and  four-cornered  constituencies  w'as  inserted,  and  was  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  party  system  had  been  sick  since  1846 ;  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  threatened  it  with  its  death-blow.  It  is  a  curious 
comment  on  the  supposed  natural  division  of  the  English  people 
into  two  parties,  each  of  which  naturally  thinks  alike  on  all 
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political  questions,  that  Mill  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  should 
have  been  opposed  by  the  combination  of  Disraeli  and  John 
Bright  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  John  Bright  described  the 
amendment  as  “an  odious  and  infamous  clause,  which  ought  to 
have  come  from  Bedlam,  or  some  region  like  that.” 

But  the  anger  of  the  Birmingham  politicians  was  expressed  in 
something  more  than  words.  Birmingham’s  reply  to  the  Minoritv 
clause  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  was  destined  to  give  a  new 
lease  of  vigorous  life  to  the  party  system. 

The  history  of  party  organisation  in  this  country  really  begins 
in  1867.  In  that  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham 
Liberal  Association  devised  a  plan  for  the  complete  exclusion  of 
Conservatives,  Labour  men,  and  men  of  independent  opinion, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  citizens  of  that  great  borough,  from  any 
effective  exercise  of  political  power,  or  indeed  of  any  share  in 
municipal  life  unless  they  held  the  ticket,  or,  as  we  should  now 
call  it,  the  coupon,  of  the  Birmingham  Association. 

For  the  first  few  years  this  enterprise  had  only  a  partial 
•  success.  In  1870  the  Association  received  a  great  set-back  on  the 
failure  of  the  Radicals  to  monopolise  the  School  Boards  which 
were  then  being  elected  for  Birmingham.  In  1873  the  new 
Secretary,  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  was  appointed,  and  the  work  of 
organising  the  newly  enfranchised  democracy  on  party  lines  began 
with  fresh  vigour  under  the  direction  of  one  w^ho  was  a  master 
of  all  the  arts  of  the  Caucus. 

The  Birmingham  Association  consisted  of  590  persons,  known 
as  the  Six  Hundred,  directed  by  a  Managing  Committee. 
Its  object  was  to  form  a  compact  political  association  of 
such  of  the  newly  enfranchised  voters  as  were  prepared  to  act 
under  its  direction,  and  for  many  years  it  excluded  its  political 
opponents  from  public  office,  dislodged  them  from  every  position 
in  local  government,  from  representation  on  non-political  bodies, 
and  even  from  charitable  institutions. 

In  1874  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  General  Election 
led  to  a  searching  of  hearts  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  as  to  the 
causes  of  their  failure,  and  they  determined  to  try  the  drastic 
remedy  of  applying,  so  far  as  the  constituencies  were  willing, 
the  Birmingham  plan  of  party  organisation  to  the  country  gener¬ 
ally.  Local  associations  on  the  Birmingham  model  were  formed 
throughout  the  country,  formed  to  fight  the  battle  of  democracy 
on  a  basis  of  party  organisation,  which  was  then  a  novelty  m 
English  political  life. 

In  1877  the  local  associations  were  invited  to  send  delegates  to 
Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  plan  of  federation. 
The  National  Liberal  Federation  was  founded  in  1877.  Other 
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parties  followed  suit ;  first  the  Conservatives,  and  then,  after  9, 
l^ng  interval  of  time,  the  Labour  Party. 

How  this  type  of  party  organisation  differed  from  the  old  poli¬ 
tical  organisations,  to  which  the  country  had  been  so  greatly 
indebted  for  political,  religious  and  economic  reforms  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century,  is  abundantly  clear  from  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  time. 
Speaking  at  Cambridge  on  a  missionary  tour  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  the  new  party  machinery,  Mr.  Schnadhorst  said: — 

‘‘There  is  no  subscription.  No  opinion  or  creed  shuts  a  man  out.  So 
long  as  the  minority  are  content  to  submit  to  the  majority,  no  matter  what 
opinion  upon  any  question  a  man  held,  he  was  not  excluded.  Free  discussion 
wM  granted  to  all,  so  long  as  perfect  loyalty  to  each  other  existed.” 

.\nd  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  at  Newcastle,  said,  with  equal 
(rankness : — 

"I  venture  to  say  it  is  admirable,  it  is  sound,  it  is  just,  it  is  liberal,  it 
is  popular.  A  man  is  not  bound  by  the  Birmingham  plan  to  subscribe  to  any 
list  of  political  articles.  That  is  one  of  the  rooks  on  which  we  have  split.” 

The  essence  of  the  older  political  associations  was  that  they 
consisted  of  men  bound  together  by  common  principles  and  a 
common  belief.  The  essence  of  the  party  organisation  which  took 
their  place,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  w’as  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  principle,  the  association  of  men  bound  by  party  ties, 
pledged  to  subserve  their  conscience  and  their  convictions  to  the 
dictates  of  a  party  majority. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  criticising  or  censuring  the  func¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  great  political  associations  of  this  country. 
They  have  w’orked  well  and  loyally  for  their  respective  parties, 
they  have  made  British  politics  a  clean,  honest  trade.  Within 
the  narrow’  limits  of  the  party  game  they  have  each  a  record  of 
good  useful  work  faithfully  performed.  But  this  appreciation 
does  not  alter  my  conviction  that  the  Birmingham  plan  for 
obtaining  a  monopoly  of  political  power  by  methods  of  organisa¬ 
tion  was  not  in  principle  either  Liberal  or  democratic,  and  is  no 
more  Liberal  or  democratic  to-day  than  it  was  then. 

The  growth  of  the  Caucus  proved  a  fatal  check  to  the  growing 
independence  of  the  Commons  and  the  constituencies.  The 
independent  Eadicals  were  gradually  eliminated.  No  Liberal  can¬ 
didate  could  henceforth  stand  for  Parliament  without  the  consent  of 
I  the  Caucus.  This  fact  soon  became  known  to  the  public  by  reason 
of  a  conflict  which  arose  at  Bradford  between  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
s  Liberal  Cabinet  Minister,  and  his  association.  Mr.  Forster 
had  represented  the  borough  for  eighteen  years.  The  local  asso¬ 
ciation  served  a  demand  upon  Mr.  Forster  that  in  the  election 
then  forthcoming  he  should,  before  submitting  himself  as  a 
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candidate,  agree  to  be  bound  by  their  decision  as  to  whether  he 
should  stand  or  not.  He  refused.  “I  cannot,”  he  said,  “bind 
myself  to  a  rule  which  even  theoretically  enables  any  association 
to  stand  between  me  and  the  constituency  I  have  so  long  repre¬ 
sented.  I  am  member  for  the  borough,  and  I  cannot  think  it 
right  to  make  myself  the  nominee  or  the  delegate  of  any  organisa¬ 
tion  within  the  constituency,  however  important  that  organisation 
or  how'ever  I  may  agree  with  it  in  political  opinion.” 

Mr.  John  Simon,  afterwards  Sir  John  Simon,  the  member  for 
Dewsbury,  also  refused  to  submit  to  similar  demands.  “I  object 
to  it,”  he  said,  ‘‘as  an  infringement  of  the  electoral  freedom  of 
the  constituency.  It  would  virtually  transfer  from  them  the 
whole  electoral  power  of  the  borough,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
Liberal  electors  are  concerned,  to  the  association  or  its  com- 
mittee.  It  would,  in  effect,  restore  the  old  system  of  nomination 
boroughs.” 

A  striking  example  of  the  working  of  the  new  party  system  in 
a  matter  of  great  national  importance  wms  the  part  taken  by  the 
Liberal  Caucus  in  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Enle 
Bill.  Up  to  that  time  Home  Hule  had  found  no  place  in  the 
programme  annually  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
Federation.  Those  Liberals  who  found  themselves  compelled  br 
force  of  conviction  to  separate  from  their  leader  were  not  at  first, 
if  indeed  they  ever  were,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  Liberal 
Party  upon  the  general  principle  of  conferring  larger  measures 
of  self-government  upon  Ireland  which  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
intended  to  effect.  They  did  differ  upon  questions  which  were 
not  necessarily  fundamental  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Bill. 

The  moment  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  announced  his 
policy  the  party  machine  began  at  once  to  move.  The  Caucus 
insisted  in  making  the  divergence  brought  about  by  the  Irish 
problem  a  general  test  of  Liberalism.  It  drove  out  of  the  party 
all  the  Liberal  Unionists,  led  by  such  men  as  Chamberlain  and 
Bright.  The  policy  pursued  drew  from  John  Bright  the 
comment : — 

"  The  action  of  our  Associations  is  rapidly  engaged  in  making  delegates  of 
their  members,  and  insisting  on  their  forgetting  all  principles  if  the  interests 
of  a  party  are  supposed  to  bel  at  stake.  What  will  be  the  value  of  psrty 
when  its  whole  power  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  leader  from  whose 
authority  no  appeal  is  sdlowed?  ” 

In  theory  there  are  two  ways  by  which  a  political  party  may 
obtain  its  purpose.  It  may  impose  its  will  upon  a  defeated 
minority  without  parley  or  compromise ;  it  may  by  conference 
and  conciliation  seek  co-operation  and  assent.  I  find  it  difficult 
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to  discover  an  example  in  British  politics  where  the  first  of  these 
two  methods  has  been  successtully  applied.  British  minorities 
are  not  made  of  the  stuff  over  which  one  can  safely  pass  a  steam- 
roller.  The  policy  of  the  Liberal  Caucus  in  1886,  straight¬ 
forward  and  honest  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  proved  disastrous. 

Coalition,  co-operation,  non-party  association,  secured  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  the  great  Keform  Act,  the  emancipation 
of  religion,  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Cora  Laws.  The  first  great  achievement  of  the  new  type  of 
party  organisation  was  to  destroy  all  chance  of  an  Irish  settle¬ 
ment,  and  send  the  Liberals  into  the  wilderness  for  twenty  years. 

The  problems  in  front  of  us  are  new  and  complex.  They  can¬ 
not  be  fitted  into  the  boundaries  which  divided  us  in  1914.  We 
have  to  make  good  lost  wealth,  increase  our  national  resources, 
find  new  and  fruitful  channels  of  employment,  open  up  a  new 
and  better  chapter  of  our  national  life. 

Surely  this  is  a  task  which  calls  for  a  common  and  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  men  of  goodwill. 

The  world  is  moving,  and  British  politics  must  be  allowed  to 
move  with  it.  We  are  all  too  conservative  and  too  human  to 
sever  lightly  old  ties  and  friendships.  But  British  Liberalism 
cannot  be  dominated  for  all  time  by  the  soulless  machine  that 
was  made  in  Birmingham  in  1867.  Liberals  must  be  free  to 
follow  Liberal  principles  and  a  Liberal  leader  wherever  they  may 
lead  them.  The  party  that  claims  to  have  given  England  political 
freedom  must  spare  a  few  crumbs  for  her  own  children. 

C.  A.  McCurdy. 


cix.  n.s. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


“  The  most  pressing  problem  which  confronts  you  is  that  of  unemployment 
consequent  upon  a  world- wide  restriction  of  trade.” — The  King’s  Speech 
Feb.  15.  1921. 

The  condition  of  world-industry  to-day  is  replete  with  paradox. 
Millions  of  people  in  the  world  are  on  the  verge,  if  not  in  the 
grip,  of  starvation ;  millions  are  seeking  work  which  they  cannot 
find.^  The  world  is  suffering  at  once  from  a  shortage  of  com¬ 
modities  and  from  a  surplusage  of  labour. 

Assuming  that  the  analysis  is  accurate,  there  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  domain  of  industry  some  maladjustment,  either  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent,  which  calls  for  diagnosis  and  demands  a 
remedy.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  diagnosis  is  generally 
delayed  until  the  symptoms  become  acute,  and  discussion  of 
remedies  is  consequently  postponed  until  society,  craving  imme¬ 
diate  relief,  prefers  to  swallow  patent  pills  rather  than  to  follow 
a  prolonged  course  of  diet  and  treatment  prescribed  by  the 
orthodox  physician. 

“Reasonable  security  of  employment  for  the  bread-winner  is 
the  basis,”  writes  Sir  William  Beveridge  in  his  admirable  work 
on  Unemployment,  “of  all  private  duties  and  all  sound  social 
action.”  The  proposition  is  truistic,  but  the  basis  predicated  by 
Sir  William  Beveridge  is  obviously  lacking  to-day.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bread-winners  are  in  this  country  without  the 
w’ork  w’hich  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of  the  bread.  In  brief, 
we  are  confronted  by  a  somewhat  severe  outbreak  of  the  social 
disease  known  as  Unemployment.  That  disease  makes  a  direct 
appeal  alike  to  sentiment  and  to  science.  “It  is,”  as  Mr.  Balfour 
said  in  1910,^  “a  most  intolerable  thing  that  we  should  permit 
the  permanent  deterioration  of  those  who  are  fit  for  really  good 
work.  Putting  aside  all  considerations  of  morals,  all  those  con¬ 
siderations  which  move  us  as  men  of  feeling,  as  flesh  and  blood, 
and  looking  at  it  with  the  hardest  heart  and  the  most  calculating 
eye,  is  it  not  very  poor  economy  to  scrap  good  machinery?" 
Unquestionably  it  is ;  but,  deeply  as  we  deplore  the  phenomenon, 
we  must  make  an  attempt  to  envisage  the  problem  as  a  whole 
and  not  be  led  by  the  adoption  of  quack  remedies  to  accentuate 
and  prolong  and  even  perpetuate  the  disease.  Happily,  this  can 

(1)  In  mid-October,  the  number  of  unemployed  registered  in  this  country  was 
350,000;  on  February  11,  it  was  1,039,000.  This  includes  368,000  ex-servic« 
men ;  but  excludes  (o)  dependents  and  (6)  some  600,000  on  systematic  short-time 
There  were  said  to  be,  in  January,  2,000,000  unemployed  in  the  U.S.A. 

(2)  In  a  debate  on  the  Prevention  of  Destitution  Bill,  April  0th,  1910 
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be  done  at  the  present  juncture  without  risk  or  suspicion  of  in¬ 
humanity,  for,  although  there  is  among  us  a  grievous  amount  of 
unemploynaeut,  there  has  not  been  thus  far  such  acute  or  general 
(iistress  as  has  commonly  accompanied  similar  outbreaks  in  the 
past.  A  test  of  the  prevalence  of  distress  is  found  by  social 
observers  in  the  number  of  “necessitous”  school  meals.  During 
the  week  ending  January  23rd,  1914,  the  number  of  such  meals 
served  to  school  children  in  London  was  36,000.  In  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1921  there  were  only  19,542. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  sufficiently 
acute,  and  plainly  demands  the  attention  of  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  health  of  the  body  politic.  An  essential  pre¬ 
liminary  to  detailed  discussion  is  to  obtain  an  accurate  diagnosis 
of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  in  particular  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  those  which  are  general  in  character  and  those  which  are 
immediate  and  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  present  outbreak.  The 
periodical  dislocation  of  industry,  the  temporary  maladjustment 
between  the  supply  of  labour  and  the  demand  for  it,  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  recent  phenomenon  in  our  industrial  history.  By  writers 
of  socialistic  tendency  the  recurrence  of  unemployment  is  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  the  “capitalistic”  organisation  of  modern 
industry.  In  one  sense  the  ascription  is  accurate  :  if  by 
“capitalistic  ”  is  merely  understood  modern  large-scale  produc¬ 
tion.  Unemployment  is  undoubtedly  one  of  many  undesirable 
legacies  which  we  owe  to  the  industrial  revolution  and  to  that 
minute  division  of  labour  which  Adam  Smith  predicated  as  the 
first  condition  of  all  economic  progress.  Down  to  the  Napoleonic 
wars  this  country  w'as  practically  self-sufficing.  We  imported 
luxuries  from  abroad,  and  we  exported  in  return  raw  wool  and 
wheat,  not  to  mention  a  small  amount  of  other  commodities.  Not 
only  was  the  country  as  a  whole  self-sufficing,  but,  to  an  extent 
which  would  now  be  incredible,  each  household  was  self-sufficing. 
Division  of  labour  had  even  in  Adam  Smith’s  time  (1776)  made 
comparatively  little  progress,  and  men  lived  largely  on  the  labour 
of  their  own  hands  and  the  products  of  their  own  holdings.  Yet 
even  under  the  old  economic  order  there  w^ere  periods  of  prosperity 
and  of  adversity ;  a  bad  harvest  was  followed  by  a  shortage  of 
food,  and  in  over-populated  countries  like  India  a  series  of  bad 
harvests  was  invariably  followed  by  famine.  England,  how’ever, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  beyond 
it,  was  very  thinly  populated ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
followed  rural  pursuits,  and  a  very  small  proportion  were  entirely 
dependent  on  wages. 

Between  1776  and  1848,  between  the  year  in  which  Adam 
Smith  published  The  Wealth  of  Nations  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
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his  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  the  face  of  England  was  Sii 
transformed.  A  remarkable  series  of  inventions,  culminating  in  be 
tbit  uf-  tiie  Dteam  engine,  revolutionised  the  production  of  textiles- 
iron  began  to  be  smelted  by  coal  instead  of  by  wood ;  the  popula-  en 
tion  flocked  on  to  the  coalfields  and  into  the  factories ;  great  cities  1  tli 
sprang  up,  and  the  face  of  the  countryside  was  transfigured-  al 
wealth  increased  with  incredible  rapidity ;  comnierce  became  HI 
world-wdde  ;  the  steam  engine  made  England  one ;  the  steamship  si 
brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  together.  In  the  process  the  pro-  s; 
ducer  became  separated  from  the  consumer.  Production  on  a  oi 
large  scale  and  for  a  world-market  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  tl 
speculative.  It  is  the  legitimate  business  of  the  producer  to  i| 
anticipate  demand.  Without  speculation  enterprise  is  impossible;  p 
speculation  means  the  taking  of  risks ;  risk  means  fluctuation,  t 
and  i^riodically  failure.  ^ 

From  the  time  of  the  industrial  revolution  the  ups  and  downs  r 
of  trade  have  exhibited  such  a  tendency  to  recurrence  and  even  i 
to  regularity  as  to  form  the  basis  for  an  economic  cycle.  When  i 
trade  booms  the  demand  for  labour  exceeds  the  supply ;  in  periods  | 
of  depression  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  unemployment  ( 
and  semi-eiujiloyment  result.  A  period  of  prosperity  is  almost  , 
invariably  followed  by  speculation ;  over-speculation  involves  the 
inflation  of  credit ;  over-trading  leads  to  temporary  over-produc¬ 
tion.  Then  comes  reaction  :  the  weaker  men  get  into  difficulties; 
credit  is  contracted  ;  there  is  forced  realisation  in  a  falling  market; 
employment  becomes  slack.  Statistical  investigations  have  dis¬ 
pelled  a  good  deal  of  the  mist  which  has  heretofore  enshrouded 
trade  fluctuations  and  the  recurring  phenomenon  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Taking  only  the  last  half-century,  we  observe  a  period 
of  rather  acute  depression  between  1867  and  1869,  rapidly  passing 
aw’ay  after  1870,  and  giving  place  to  unprecedented  prosperity  in  ; 
the  years  from  1871  to  1874  inclusive.  In  1867  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  in  the  Trade  Unions  of  four  of  the  most  important 
industries  was  6'30 ;  by  1872  it  had  fallen  as  low-  as  0‘95.  From 
then  onwards  it  rose  slowly  up  to  1878,  when  it  w^as  6'25, 
and  in  1879  was  10' 70.  It  then  fell  gradually  to  1883,  but  rose 
very  sharply  in  the  next  three  years,  reaching  9‘55  in  1886.  It 
fell  in  the  next  five  years,  but  rose  again  between  1892  and  1895; 
then  fell  again,  though  not  so  low  as  in  the  early  'seventies, 
between  1896  and  1901,  and  then  rose  rapidly  again  until  1908, 
when  the  last  serious  crisis  of  unemployment  occurred. 

This  rough  and  rapid  retrospect  affords  some  ground  for  the 
assertion  that  the  modern  industrial  system  demands  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  a  considerable  “reserve  of  labour.”  Such  a  reserve  is  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary  in  certain  occupations,  such  as  dock  labour. 
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8  Since  the  great  strike  of  1889,  however,  a  strenuous  attempt  has 
Q  been  made,  and  with  marked  success,  to  decasualise  even  this 
:  ciost  casual  of  occupations,  and  thus  to  equalise  and  stabilise 
-  employment.  Still,  there  is  so  much  ground  for  the  assertion 
8  1  that  a  reserve  of  labour  is  essential  to  modern  industry  as  to 
:  afford  justification  for  the  plea  put  forward  by  great  employers 

;  like  Sir  Allan  Smith  and  Sir  Richard  Cooper  that  each  industry 

3  should  carry  its  own  burden  of  unemployment.  “The  sooner,” 

said  Sir  Richard  Cooper,  “you  can  make  unemployment  a  charge 
i  on  industry,  the  less  unemployment  and  misery  and  wage  trouble 
t  there  will  be.  .  .  .  The  transition  stage  will  be  troublesome,  but 
0  it  will  have  most  valuable  effect,  first  of  all  in  bringing  the  em- 
I  ployer  and  the  worker  into  the  closest  daily  harmony  of  w’orking 
I  to  keep  the  industry  going  and  keep  it  prosperous  for  the  benefit 
of  them  both ;  and,  secondly,  the  day  that  you  make  unemploy- 
s  raent  a  charge  upon  the  employer,  upon  Capital,  and  upon  Labour 
0  I  in  some  reasonable  and  acceptable  way,  all  the  best  brains  in 
0  *  industry  are  going  to  set  to  work  to  scheme  by  every  possible 
8  means  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment  and  the  reduction 
it  of  the  attendant  hardships  among  the  w'orking  classes  to  an 
•t  absolute  minimum.”  ^ 

e  Judging  from  recent  experience,  a  phase  of  unemployment  was 
due,  and  almost  overdue,  when  in  1914  the  war  broke  out.  There 
I  was  general  apprehension  that  the  outbreak  of  war  would  lead 
:  to  a  shortage  of  employment,  and  prompt  measures  were  taken 

'*  to  meet  such  a  situation.  On  August  4th,  1914,  a  Committee 
1  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  prevention  and  relief  of  distress. 

'■  I  .\tmost  simultaneously  a  national  Relief  Fund,  to  which  the 
^  i  Prince  of  Wales  lent  his  name,  was  started  and  rapidly  attained 
K  1  immense  proportions.  Relief  committees  were  set  up  in  more 
°  <  than  300  localities ;  local  authorities  were  urged  to  initiate  or 
*  accelerate  improvement  schemes ;  representatives  of  the  Develop- 
ment  Commission,  of  the  Light  Railways  Commission,  and  the 
“  Koad  Board  were  called  into  consultation  by  the  Government 

*’  Committee;  in  a  word,  every  preparation  was  made  for  dealing 

I®  "’ith  the  distress  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
I  collapse  of  credit  and  the  dislocation  of  industry. 

Organised  Labour  showed  itself  no  less  apprehensive  of  dis- 

aster  than  did  Capital.  The  meeting  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 

’  t  fress  called  for  September  was  postponed  and  subsequently 

:  cancelled,  and  on  August  24th  the  following  resolution  w’as  passed 

by  a  Joint  Conference  between  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 

^  the  Trades  Congress,  the  Management  Committee  of  the  General 

^  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
r. 

(1)  Parliamentary  Debates  Oflficial^Report,  vol.  136,  No.  165,  col  1635, 
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the  Labour  Party  :  “  That  an  immediate  effort  be  made  to  ter¬ 
minate  ail  existing  trade  disputes,  whether  strikes  or  lock-outs 
and  w'henever  new  points  of  difference  arise  during  the  war  period 
a  serious  attempt  should  be  made  by  all  concerned  to  reach  an 
amicable  settlement  before  resorting  to  a  strike  or  a  lock-out” 
This  resolution  was  cordially  welcomed  as  an  indication  of  the 
good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  accredited  leaders  of  working- 
class  opinion.  But  it  is  not  ungenerous  nor  unjust  to  obsene 
that  the  sequel  proved  that,  while  patriotism  may  have  been  the 
inspiring  motive  of  the  industrial  truce,  prudential  considerations 
were  by  no  means  absent.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  1914  the 
Trade  Unions  requested  the  Government  to  “use  its  influence 
with  the  employing  classes  so  that  wherever  possible  there  may 
be  brought  about  a  complete  cessation  of  overtime  in  order  that 
unemployment  may  be  minimised.”  Plainly  it  was  apprehended 
that  there  wmuld  not  be  enough  w'ork  to  go  round ;  and  the  first 
months  of  the  w^ar  seemed  to  justify  the  apprehension.  The 
outbreak  of  actual  hostilities  was  followed  by  serious  dislocation 
of  trade  and  industry.  The  most  serious  symptoms  were  observ¬ 
able  in  the  cotton  industry,  in  w'hich,  at  the  end  of  July,  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  was  only  3'9.  By  the  end  of  August 
it  had  risen  to  17' 7,  and  at  the  end  of  September  was  still  as 
high  as  14'5.  The  tobacco  trade,  which  at  the  end  of  July 
showed  4’5  per  cent,  of  unemployment,  showed  20  5  at  the  end 
of  September.  Even  coal-mining,  iron  and  steel,  engineering 
and  metal  show'ed  signs  of  dislocation.  In  coal-mining  unem¬ 
ployment  increased  steadily  up  to  the  end  of  October  (2‘5) ;  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trades  it  rose  from  5' 5  in  July  to  7‘6  in  August; 
in  engineering  from  3'4  to  7T  ;  in  “metal  ”  from  1'4  to  90.  Un¬ 
employment  was,  however,  of  very  short  duration,  and  after  about 
three  months  of  war  abnormality  was  not  in  the  direction  of 
depression,  but  in  that  of  activity. 

The  war  period  thus  happily  disappointed  expectation.  The 
after-w’ar  period  has  unhappily  belied  it  no  less.  In  both  cases 
it  should  be  said  anticipations  w’ere  unscientific  and  contrary  to 
experience.  War  is  apt  to  cause  dislocation,  but  not  to  produce 
unemployment.  On  the  contrary,  production,  as  a  rule,  suffere 
rather  from  unhealthy  stimulation.  The  period  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  since  it  coincided 
with  the  industrial  revolution,  and  it  is  not  easy  therefore  to 
distinguish  the  phenomena  of  the  one  from  the  results  of  the 
other;  but,  be  the  causes  what  they  might,  the  result  of  the 
war  period,  1793  to  1815,  was  an  immensely  enhanced  demand 
for  commodities  and  feverish  activity  to  supply  it.  The  artificial 
prosperity  of  that  period  was  followed,  as  I  showed  in  a  recent 
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article  in  this  Review,^  by  a  prolonged  recoil  involving  acute 
distress  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  greater  fallacy  than  that  which  associates  the  coming  of  peace 
with  the  advent  of  plenty.  The  conclusion  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  in  1763  was  followed  by  a  period  of  financial  embarrassment 
which  led  to  the  disastrous  attempt  to  impose  taxation  upon  the 
American  Colonies ;  but  never  were  the  sufferings  of  the  working 
classes  so  acute  as  during  the  years  between  1815  and  1834 — 
between  the  close  of  the  great  war  and  the  amendment  of  the 
old  Poor  Law.  The  industrial  dislocation  inseparable  from  a 
great  war  was,  in  the  years  after  Waterloo,  prolonged  and  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  loose  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  and  by  the 
virtual  recognition  of  the  principle  of  Droit  au  travail.  Had  the 
Poor  Law  administration  been  sterner,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
might  have  been  temporarily  more  acute,  but  the  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  industry  would  have  been  more  speedily  restored,  and 
in  the  long  run  an  immense  amount  of  misery  would  have  been 
avoided.  To  those  who  hanker  after  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  outdoor  relief,  under  the  seductive  pseudonym  of  State  employ¬ 
ment,  I  would  respectfully  commend  a  perusal  of  Section  IV.  of 
the  first  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  who  has  mastered  that  most 
informing  document  can  have  any  desire  to  return  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  which  is  there  disclosed.  Whole  parishes  bank¬ 
rupt  :  land  throwm  out  of  cultivation  by  the  burden  of  rates ;  land¬ 
lords  and  farmers  involved  in  a  common  ruin,  and  the  independent 
labourer  in  many  parts  of  the  country  virtually  extinct.  And 
while  many  classes  suffered,  no  class  was  benefited,  least  of  all 
the  class  in  whose  supposed  interests  this  va.st  system  of  national 
extravagance  was  sanctioned  and  maintained. 

We  must  get  back,  however,  to  the  situation  by  which  we  are 
immediately  confronted.  Reasons  have  been  given  for  the  belief 
that  the  cyclical  movement  of  trade  would,  apart  from  the  recent 
war,  have  probably  resulted  in  a  period  of  depression  and  unem¬ 
ployment.  It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that,  of  all  the  specific 
reasons  for  unemployment  to-day,  the  war  itself  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  though  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  of  all  responsi¬ 
bility  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  conduct.  The  present 
phenomenon  is,  as  the  Prime  Minister  justly  observed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  debate  of  December  2l8t,  universal.  To 
this  rule  France,  decimated  in  population  and  devastated  in  its 
soil,  is  the  single  exception.  Unemployment  is  rife  alike  in 
Germany,  which  is  supposed  to  be  poor,  and  in  America,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  wealthy.  Nor  is  the  result  in  any  way  sur- 

(1)  **  Evolution'of  Revolution  ”  January,  1P21. 
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prising.  Of  all  consumers  of  accumulated  wealth  war  is  the 
most  voracious.  The  recent  war  is  estimated  directly  to  have  cost 
£50,000,000,000  and  to  have  involved,  in  addition,  an  indirect 
loss  of  some  £60,000,000,000.^  There  were  30,000,000  casualties 
nearly  10,000,000  dead,  and  15,000,000  so  hopelessly  dis¬ 
abled  as  to  involve  a  life-long  charge  upon  the  communities  to 
which  they  severally  belonged.  To  England  alone  the  cost  of 
the  war  was  £10,000,000,000.  The  lavish  pouring  out  of  our 
best  blood,  the  expenditure  of  the  fruits  of  abstinence  and  indus¬ 
try  on  a  scale  so  colossal,  was  bound  to  involve  serious  dislocation 
of  industry  and  consequent  unemployment  in  the  period  of 
aftermath. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
destruction  of  wealth,  human  and  material,  the  evil  effects  have 
in  the  present  case  undoubtedly  been  accentuated  by  the  policy 
pursued  by  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Criticism 
is  proverbially  easy,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  wise  after  the 
event.  Effort  during  the  war  was  concentrated,  and  rightly 
concentrated,  upon  the  supreme  object  of  victory.  Yet  looking 
back  we  can  see  that  much  ill-feeling  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  much  industrial  mischief  averted,  had  the  principle  of  con¬ 
scription,  when  demandecl  by  military  exigencies,  been  impar¬ 
tially  applied ;  had  every  citizen  been  called  to  his  appropriave 
national  service,  and  had  equality  of  sacrifice  been  demanded, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  every  individual  and  every  class.  Con¬ 
scription  would  doubtless  have  been  resisted — as  indeed' it  was— 
by  the  men  of  ill-will,  but  the  inverse  ratio  between  service  and 
remuneration,  the  scant  wage  paid  to  those  who  risked  life  in 
the  field,  the  extravagant  wages  and  profits  obtained  by  many 
(by  no  means  all)  of  those  who  stayed  at  home — these  contrasts 
involved  such  palpable  unfairness  that  it  is  small  wonder  that 
they  have  implanted  feelings  of  bitterness  and  resentment  in 
those  who  suffered.  Nor  did  they  engender  the  slightest  grati¬ 
tude  in  those  who  profited.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  active 
fomenters  of  social  discord  to-day  are  to  be  found  among  those 
who  during  the  war  enjoyed  comfortable  and  remunerative  jobs. 

Lack  of  courage  and  lack  of  foresight  among  our  rulers  are 
thus  largely  responsible  for  the  economic  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  to-day.  It  is  commonly  pretended  by  “Labour” 
advocates  that  the  upward  course  of  wages  only  followed  the 
upward  course  of  prices.  That  is  only  partially  true.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  who  in  the  summer  of  1917  were  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  emphasised,  almost  without 
exception,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food  in  relation  to  wages 

(1)  The  latter  figure  is  of  course  h\TX)thetical. 
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as  the  most  [Mjtent  of  those  causes.  Such  testimony  could  not 
be  lightly  set  aside.  In  relation  to  the  worst  remunerated  trades 
the  emphasis  was  justified,  but  the  immediate  difficulty  was  met 
by  the  bread  subsidy.  Incidentally  it  may  be  added  that  the 
reports  showed  some  disposition  to  ignore  the  distinction  between 
“wages”  and  “earnings,”  still  more  between  the  rate  of 
remuneration  for  individuals  and  the  earnings  of  a  household. 

If,  however,  high  prices  necessitated  higher  wages,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  higher  wages  contributed  to  still  higher  prices, 
until  the  cost  of  production  has  to-day  reached  a  figure  at  w'hich 
comparatively  few  people,  either  in  England  or  abroad,  can  afford 
to  purchase  the  commodities  thus  produced.  But  at  this  point 
a  further  and  very  important  distinction  must  be  drawn  :  between 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  labour.  On  a  slave-w'orked 
plantation  the  rate  of  wages  was  nil,  but  the  cost  of  labour  was 
proverbially  high.  Contrariwise,  a  high  rate  of  wages  may,  and 
frequently  does,  coexist  with  a  low  cost  of  production.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  excuse  for  the  mischief-makers  who  seek  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  employing  class  as  anxious  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
of  wages.  What  is  of  supreme  moment,  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  the  whole  community,  is  that  there  should  be  a  speedy  and 
substantial  reduction  in  cost  of  production.  Otherwise,  a  further 
diminution  in  the  demand  for  commodities  is  inevitable,  and 
diminishing  demand  must  involve  an  increase  in  unemployment. 

If  there  be  any  who  are  still  sceptical  as  to  the  relation  between 
wages  and  cost  of  production,  let  them  consult  the  official  figures 
for  coal  production  issued  by  the  Mines  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30th,  1920  : — 


Costs  of  Production. 

Per  ton  disposable 
commercially. 

8.  d. 

Wages 

...26  306 

Stores  and  timber 

...  5  5-64 

Other  costs  (management,  salaries. 

selling,  etc.) 

...  2  61.') 

Royalties  . 

7-62 

Total  costs 

...  34  10-47 

Deduct  proceeds  of  miner’s  coal 

1-72 

Net 

costs 

...  34  R-75  ‘ 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  ratio  of  wages  to  total 
Mst  of  production  is,  in  coal-mining,  exceptionally  high.  But 
IS  equally  true,  and  not  less  pertinent,  to  observe  that  coal 

(1)  The  price  being  39s.  7'08d.  there  is  a  credit  balance  of  4«.  10’33d.  out  of  which 
to  meet  depreciation,  interest  on  debentui-es  and  other  loans ;  capital  adjust¬ 
ments  under  the  Finance  Acts,  and  the  fixed  profits  to  the  owners.  (Cmd.  1080.) 
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forms  a  large  proportion  in  the  cost  of  production  of  nearly  all 
other  commodities,  and  in  the  cost  of  providing  most  services 
Traders  are  to-day  complaining,  and  with  reason,  of  the  strangling 
of  commerce  by  high  railway  rates.  But  how  can  the  railwavg 
help  themselves  or  their  customers?  Acting  under  explicit  orders 
from  the  Government,  under  whose  control  they  have  been 
operated  since  August,  1914,  they  have  conceded  rise  after  rise 
in  wages  until  wages  have  reached  a  level  which  threatens 
not  only  to  absorb  entirely  the  modest  profits  earned  by  the 
capital  of  the  shareholders,  but  to  strangle  the  trade  of  the 
country.  Railway  wages  have  risen  even  more  rapidlv 
than  those  of  miners.  Sir  Hugh  Bell  has  recently  shown* 
that  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  of  which  he  is  a 
director,  the  wage  bill  has  gone  up  from  £3,091,631  in  1912  to 
£12,115,038  in  1920,  while  the  number  of  men  employed  has 
risen  from  42,252  to  47,157.  In  1912  the  average  wage  of  men 
of  all  grades  on  the  N.E.R.  was  £73;  it  is  now  £257.  (This 
compares  with  the  average  wage  in  coal-mines  of  £70  19s.  3d.  in 
1912  and  £219  138.  in  1920.)  But  the  rise  in  wages  is  only 
half  the  story.  The  tonnage  carried  by  British  railways  has  fallen 
from  375,595,465  tons  in  1913  to  340,000,000  tons  in  1920. 
Finally  the  eight-hour  day,  applied  with  ridiculous  rigidity  to 
all  occupations,  however  light,  and  all  localities,  however  sleepy 
and  remote,  has  enormously  enhanced  w’orking  expenses.  Evi¬ 
dence  given  before  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee  disclosed  the 
fact  that,  whereas  before  the  war  a  signal  box  on  the  Highland 
Railway  was  w’orked  by  one  man  at  21s.  a  week;  to-day,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  last  train  passes  the  box  more  than 
eight  hours  after  the  first,  two  men  are  needed,  each  at  70e. 
That  signal  box  costs  the  railway,  therefore,  £7  a  week  in  wages 
as  against  218.  Similarly,  a  level  crossing  which  before  the  war 
cost  £65  a  year  now  costs  over  £500.^ 

Facts  such  as  these  may  seem  to  have  a  remote  bearing  upon 
the  insistent  problem  of  unemployment.  In  fact,  they  are  closely 
relevant  to  the  main  argument  on  which  I  have  thus  far  desired 
to  insist,  viz.,  that  unemployment  is  in  large  measure  the  result 
of  economic  maladjustment,  between  producer  and  consumer: 
that  the  demand  of  the  consumer  lacks  “effectiveness,”  not 
because  he  does  not  want  the  commodities,  but  because  he  can¬ 
not,  or  will  not,  pay  the  price  asked  by  the  producer.  The 
producer,  on  his  side,  is  as  anxious  to  sell  as  is  the  consumer  to 
buy,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  owing  to  high  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction — a  “cost  ’’  in  which  wages,  both  those  of  his  own  imme- 

(1)  Contemporary  Renew,  December,  1920. 

(2)  Cmrl.  Paper  109S.  1920,  p.  27. 
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ill  diate  employees  and  those  which  are  embodied  in  the  raw 
18.  materials  he  must  purchase  (e.g.,  coal),  or  the  services  he  requires 
ig  (e.j.,  transport),  form  no  insignificant  proportion. 

ys 

rg  What,  then,  are  the  remedies  proposed  for  a  state  of  things 
in  which  is  deplored  by  all  good  citizens,  but  whereat  various  ill- 
Be  disposed  persons  scarcely  conceal  their  satisfaction? 

18  A  strong  committee  representing  the  Labour  Party,  having 
le  previously  declined  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  seeking 
le  a  solution  of  the  problem  have  recently  formulated  their  own 
ly  recommendations.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
i'  doctrinaire  inspiration  of  Labour  policy  and  their  total  incapacity 
a  for  the  administration  of  affairs  in  a  world  of  realities  than  this 

:o  detailed  but  rambling  document.  Some  part  of  the  programme 

18  is,  of  course,  common  ground.  Everyone  desires,  for  example, 
n  to  stabilise  exchanges  and  to  find  some  means  of  providing  trade 

is  credits  for  those  who  would  like  to  be  our  customers,  but  at 

n  present  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  The  Labour 
y  programme  calls  upon  the  Government  to  reopen  trade  imme- 
n  diately  with  Russia;  to  bring  promptly  to  an  end  its  “military 

I.  adventures  ”  in  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere  in  the  East ;  to 

0  terminate  its  “military  oppression  and  lawless  reprisals”  in  Tre- 

y  land;  and  to  repudiate  the  advice  of  those  who  would  partially 

postpone  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  Education  Act  of  1919 ; 
e  and  who  would  slow  down  the  building  programme  and  other  local 
i  improvements.  Constructively,  the  programme  advocates  the  pro- 
^  hibition  of  overtime,  a  legal  eight-hour  working  day,  the  initiation 
>  of  necessary  public  works  on  a  large  scale,  and,  finally,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  unemployment  benefit  at  the  rate  of  ^40s.  per  week  for 
each  householder ;  258.  for  each  single  man  or  w’oman ;  allowance 
for  dependents ;  and  under-employment  allowance  on  the  fore¬ 
going  scale  where  short  time  is  adopted.  The  manifesto  further 
declares  that  “the  maintenance  of  the  w^hole  wage-earning  class 
in  strength  and  health  must  be  regarded  as  a  first  charge  upon 
the  national  revenue.”  In  brief,  the  Labour  Committee  demands 
that  the  State  shall  either  provide  work  at  the  current  rate  of 
wages  for  all  who  seek  it,  or,  failing  to  provide  it,  shall  main¬ 
tain  them. 

Coupled  w’ith  the  refusal  of  the  Labour  Party  to  co-operate 
with  the  official  Committee  set  up  by  the  Government,  this 
manifesto  must  be  accepted  as  containing  an  alternative  pro¬ 
gramme.  As  such,  it  must  be  examined  with  candour.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is,  however,  one  initial  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
The  “Labour”  Party  contains  many  sections.  With  some  of 
them  no  truck  is  possible.  They  are  frankly  “out”  for  the 
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complete  destruction  of  the  existing  order — social,  economic  and 
political.  They  hoped  that  the  war  would  have  accomplished 
their  pur^xise  for  them.  They  hailed  the  extension  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control  as  the  advent  of  the  Socialist  Commonwealth.  Thev 
looked  for  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
nationalised  services  and  controlled  industries  over  those  conducted 
for  “private  profit.”  With  everything  in  favour  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  it  served  only  to  demonstrate  the  hopeless  inferiority  of 
the  alternative  method.  The  principle  of  private  enterprise 
emerged  from  the  test  triumphant,  and  to-day  would  seem  to  be 
entrenchecl  more  firmly  than  ever. 

Foiled  at  one  point,  the  Socialists  and  Syndicalists  were  not 
left  without  resource.  If  the  days  of  war  would  not  serve,  the 
difficult  days  of  peace  might.  After  high  tension  a  recoil— moral, 
physical,  economic — is  inevitable.  People  are  tired;  tired 
people  are  apt  to  be  cross ;  and  there  is  much  on  which  ill- 
temper  can  fasten.  The  transition  from  war  to  peace  cannot 
possibly  be  effected  without  much  economic  friction,  without 
subjecting  large  classes  of  persons  to  inconveniences  which  can 
easily  be  magnified  into,  and  often*  are,  legitimate  grievances 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  faddist  and  the  ill-affected.  It 
has  not  been  neglected. 

The  unemployment  problem  by  w'hich  w^e  are  confronted  is 
in  part  the  outcome  of  a  cyclical  fluctuation  of  trade ;  in  part  of 
special  and  unavoidable  concomitants  or  sequel®  of  war ;  but  in 
part  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  a  section  of  organised  Labour. 

That  policy  may  be  summarised  thus  :  the  war  gave  us  the 
chance  of  securing  for  manual  labour  an  unprecedented  standard 
of  comfort ;  nothing  shall  induce  ns  to  lower  it  again ;  if  industry 
cannot  stand  it,  if  it  impedes  and  ultimately  stops  production, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  present  organisation  of  industry.  Tf 
the  State  persists  in  maintaining  the  existing  system,  it  must 
either  find  work  for  its  victims,  or  must  feed  them.  The  sooner 
the  rottenness  of  the  existing  organisation  is  exposed,  the  sooner 
w’ill  it  be  replaced  by  a  better. 

My  life  has  brought  me  into  close  and  happy  association  with 
manual  workers  of  many  grades,  and  that  association  convinces 
me  that  the  view's  summarised  above  would  be  repudiated  by  the 
great  mass  of  English  workmen  as  vehemently  and  as  sincerely 
as  by  myself.  But  they  are  tenaciously  held  and  industriously 
disseminated  on  the  one  hand  by  amiable  but  unpractical  doc¬ 
trinaires,  on  the  other  by  that  small  but  not,  therefore,  negligible 
section  of  opinion  (by  no  means  confined  to  manual  labourers^ 
w'hich  wants  not  reform  but  revolution. 

The  w'orld  is  not  without  witness  in  this  matter.  The  Labour 
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Report  is  a  naked  demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  Right  to 
Work.  That  demand  was  made  in  France  in  February,  1848, 
and  was  conceded  by  the  Provisional  Government.  To  any  who 
would  learn  or  recall  the  issue  of  that  wholly  disastrous  experi¬ 
ment  I  would  respectfully  commend  a  perusal  of  Louis  Blanc’s 

/ 

Organisation  du  Travail  and  Emile  Thomas’s  Histoire  des  Ateliers 
}iationaux.^  The  first  states  the  case  for  the  experiment  of 
national  workshops;  the  second  (written  by  the  official  director) 
describes  the  actual  history  of  it.  No  one  claims  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  success.  “The  national  workshops,’’  said  Victor 
Hugo,  speaking  in  the  Assembly,  “have  proved  a  disastrous  ex¬ 
periment.’’  “To  proclaim  the  right  of  man  to  labour,”  said 
Thiers,  “is  not  this  entering  into  an  absolute  engagement  to 
furnish  work  to  those  who  are  unemployed  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions  .  .  .  Can  work  alw'ays  be  insured  to  the  operatives 
...  Is  not  the  promise  to  do  so  entering  into  an  engagement 
beforehand  to  renew  the  recent  and  disastrous  experiment  of  the 
national  workshops?”  Circumstances,  it  is  contended,  militated 
against  success.  They  did ;  and  they  alw-ays  will ;  but  failure 
was  due,  not  to  unfavourable  conditions,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
principle  of  the  droit  an  travail  rests  upon  pretensions  that  are 
fundamentally  untrue.  Probed  to  the  quick,  the  demands  to-day 
put  forward  by  the  Labour  Committee  rest  essentially  upon  the 
principle  whose  falsity  was  once  for  all  exposed  in  1848.  To 
accept  that  principle  w'ould  only  be  to  invite  a  recurrence  of  the 
consequences. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


(1)  Republishad  by  the  Clar;‘ndo.i  Press.  Oxford,  in  two  volumes  ( 1912)  ; 
*ith  an  Introduction  by  the  present  writer.  The  Introduction  was  republished 
Kpsrstelyin  1919. 
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Since  the  defeat  of  the  National  Russian  Army  in  the  south  o(  I 
Russia  and  the  revival  of  negotiations  between  the  Soviet  Govern-  I 
ment  and  Great  Britain  on  the  trade  agreement,  much  space  in 
the  Bolshevik  official  Press  and  much  time  at  various  meetings  ** 
in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  have  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  be 
concessions  to  be  offered  by  the  Soviet  to  foreigners.  The  perusal 
of  the  Bolshevik  Press  for  the  month  of  December  last  cannot 
fail  to  demonstrate  to  the  attentive  reader  that  the  question  of  * 
concessions  to  foreigners  has  aroused  the  keen  and  anxious  ^ 
interest  of  the  “labouring  masses”  in  Russia.  So  great  was 
this  interest  that  “  Comrade  Lenin  ”  himself  has  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  address  several  gatherings  on  the  subject. 

Judging  from  the  Bolshevik  Press,  the  Russian  proletariat  has 
displayed  neither  interest  nor  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  trade 
agreement.  The  labouring  masses  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
in  this  matter  there  was  no  danger  of  the  Soviet  rulers  betraying 
the  interests  of  the  proletariat  and  falling  into  any  hourgeoit 
trap  which  the  trade  agreement  might  entail.  The  pronounce¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Bolshevik  leaders  to  the  effect  that  the  defeat 
of  the  National  Russian  forces  (the  “White  movement”)  has 
left  no  other  alternative  to  capitalist  England  than  to  seek  an 
agreement,  and  that  the  Soviet  was  therefore  in  a  position  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  that  agreement,  has  been,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
accepted  by  the  Russian  “toiling  millions”  under  Bolshevik  rule 
as  a  faithful  description  of  the  actual  situation. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  Soviets  of  the  Petrograd  province 
Zinoviev  said  : — 


“  We  are  on  the  eve  of  concluding  a  trade  agreement  with  England.  Thii 
agreement  is  of  great  importance  not  only  to  Russia  but  to  the  whole  world. 
The  attention  of  all  Europe  is  attracted  towards  the  questions  arising  out 
of  this  agreement. 

“It  is  not  easy  for  England  to  take  the  decision  to  establish  normal  trade 
relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  because  England  knows  very  w’ell  that  thii 
agreement  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  Soviet  power.” 


A  leading  article  in  the  Petrograd  Pravda  stated  that  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Spain 
factories  were  being  closed  and  unemployment  was  growiog:— 


“  These  facts,”  says  the  paper,  “  which  occur  in  all  bourgeois  States,  show 
that  capitalism  haa  exhausted  its  creative  power  and  that  it  is  approaching 
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“  While  the  life  and  activities  of  the  body  of  world  capitalism  are  steadily 
»e»keiiiug,  the  economic  condition  of  Soviet  Russia  is  slowly  but  surely 
improving.  The  new  world  which  was  born  in  the  East  of  Europe  gains 
strength  every  day  in  the  contest  with  the  old  world,  which  is  showing  signs 
of  senile  debility. 

"  For  this  reason  we  need  nut  fear  any  agreements  with  the  capitalist 
world  in  the  shape  of  concessions  which  might  in  other  circumstances  serve 
ts  8  means  in  the  hands  of  Imperialism  for  the  revival  of  the  capitalist 
jvstem  in  Russia.  The  entire  force  of  circumstances,  the  logic  of  history,  the 
tffldencies  of  world  development,  are  on  our  side.  Historical  forces  are 
working  in  our  favour.  In  all  agreements  with  capital  we  are  therefore  the 
winners,  and  our  enemies  are  the  losers.  So  it  was  with  Brest,  so  it  will 
be  with  Riga  and  with  the  agreements  on  concessions.” 

Soviet  Russia  is  satisfied  that  the  Bolshevik  rulers  will  “out¬ 
wit”  the  bourgeois  negotiators.  Whether  the  draft  agreement 
which  Mr.  Krassin  has  taken  to  Moscow  will  confirm  the  Soviet 
rulers  themselves  in  this  self-confident  attitude,  or  whether  their 
suspicions  will  once  again  be  aroused  and  their  proletarian  dig¬ 
nity  slighted  by  certain  provisions  of  the  draft,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Heretofore,  however,  there  have  been  no  signs  in  the 
Bolshevik  Press  comment  and  in  the  records  of  meetings  of  the 
conscious  proletariat  of  Soviet  Russia  being  unduly  perturbed 
by  the  prospect  of  friendly  agreements  with  bourgeois  States. 
.\lso  the  proletariat  cannot  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  fundamental 
axiom  of  a  Communist  Commonwealth  is  to  regard  agreements 
with  bourgeois  States  as  scraps  of  paper.  Any  anxiety  on  that 
score  would  therefore  seem  superfluous.  The  “  labouring  masses  ” 
are  conscious  of  the  high  political  importance  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  bourgeois  States,  as  those  agreements  obviously  must 
be  followed  by  the  admission  of  Soviet  officials.  Communism,  so 
ilear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  proletariat,  would  thus  acquire 
anew  status  in  the  world.  In  comparison  with  so  important  an 
advantage,  the  danger  of  admitting  capitalist  agents  into  their 
midst  appears  insignificant  to  the  proletariat.  Its  leaders,  further¬ 
more,  have  publicly  stated  that  they  would  know  how  to  deal  with 
“Lockharts,”  as,  in  the  words  of  the  highest  authority.  Comrade 
Lenin  himself,  the  Extraordinary  Commissions  are  there  for  that 
purpose,  and  are  working  perfectly  smoothly. 

Such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  apprehensions. 
The  common  sense  of  the  Russian  “toiling  masses”  could  not 
fail  to  suggest  to  them  that  the  granting  of  concessions  implied 
a  surrender  to  capital,  and  their  “proletarian  conscience”  quite 
nghtly  revolted  against  the  ominous  prospect  of  vast  tracts  of 
fertile  Russian  land,  Russian  mines,  forests,  oilfields,  etc.,  being 
delivered  “to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  grabbing  capitalists  of 
tbe  West.” 

So  strong  was  that  revolt  that  the  Soviet  Power  was  .  .  . 
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brought  to  trial !  The  Moscow  Pravda  reports  that  in  the  Mos¬ 
cow  High  Military  School  the  Soviet  Power  was  accused  of  be¬ 
traying  the  principles  of  Communism  by  issuing  the  decree  on 
concessions  : — 

‘‘  Witnesses  at  the  trial,”  says  the  Moscow  paper,  “  had  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  on  all  the  aspects  of  the  case.  Many  questions  were  asked  with  reference 
to  newspaper  information  and  current  rumours.” 

The  court,  consisting  of  two  students,  an  employee  and  two 
Ixed  Army  grooms,  heard  the  speeches  of  the  prosecutors  and  of 
two  counsel  for  the  defence.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
court  was  that  the  Soviet  Government  was  “  not  guilty,”  and  was 
acting  in  the  interests  of  the  workmen  and  peasants.  The  paper 
-expresses  great  satisfaction  at  the  verdict  of  so  competent  a  court, 
and  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  such  trials  being  held  as 
frequently  as  possible  and  everywhere. 

Such  mock  trials  wdll  no  doubt  appear  to  the  reader  to  represent 
the  farcical  element  in  the  tragedy.  Farcical  they  certainly  are, 
but  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is  the  more  poignant. 

Comrade  Lenin  himself,  realising  that  the  matter  was  one 
w’hich  required  at  least  some  explanation,  has  also  deemed  it 
opportune  to  explain  personally  to  several  crowds  of  “conscious” 
hearers  the  real  portent  of  the  ill-sounding  words,  “concessions 
to  foreign  capitalists.”  Naturally,  the  President  of  -  the  Council 
of  People’s  Commissars  himself  having  taken  up  the  matter,  the 
Government  Press,  with  greater  unanimity  than  was  ever  possible 
in  the  days  of  tyrannous  capitalism,  has  indulged  in  lengthy  and 
substantial  comment  upon  the  unpalatable  measure. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  granting  concessions  to  foreigners, 
as  expounded  by  Lenin  in  his  speeches  and  by  the  official  Bol¬ 
shevik  Press,  which  we  shall  quote  below,  resolves  itself  to  a 
few’  simple  propositions.  These  propositions  are  so  crude  in  their 
cynical  ineptitude  as  not  to  require  any  profound  examination 
or  discussion.  The  feature  that  strikes  one  is  the  self-assurance 
and  shamelessness  with  which  the  prophet  of  Communism  himself 
and  his  servants  in  the  Bolshevik  Press  proclaim  their  aims  and 
methods.  So  ludicrous  is  the  entire  scheme  that  the  first 
inference  which  irresistibly  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  is  that 
the  hearers  of  Lenin  and  the  readers  of  the  Bolshevik  Press  who 
swallow  this  impudent  rubbish  wholesale  are  not  the  “conscious 
proletariat,”  but  masses  of  human  beings  so  utterly  cowed  into 
submission  and  subservience  as  to  be  unable  to  reason  and  argue, 
much  less  to  denounce  the  Soviet  leaders  as  unprincipled  oppor¬ 
tunists  playing  upon  the  ignorance  and  passivity  of  their  hearers 
and  slaves. 
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At  a  meeting  early  in  December  Lenin  said  : — 

“The  American  Socialist,  Spargo,  who  bitterly  hated  the  Bolsheviks, 
mentions  concessions  in  one  of  his  books  as  a  proof  of  the  complete  failure 
of  Communism.  Our  Mensheviks  say  the  same. 

"  Let  us  examine  the  matter  from  the  practical  point  of  view.  Who  has 
failed:  ourselves  or  the  European  botirgeomc? 

“  The  world  revolution  is  not  yet.  But  wo  have  as  yet  not  been  defeated. 
Xow  they  wish  to  defeat  us  by  means  of  the  agreement.  Pending  the  world 
revolution,  bourgeois  capital  is  profitable  to  us.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  country  economically  the  weakest,  wo  can  quicken  our  economic 
development  by  means  of  bourgeois  ca[)ital. 

"  At  present  we  have  two  kinds  of  concessions  in  view. 

"  One  is  the  draft  agreement  on  a  concession  for  ten  years  in  Kamtchatka 
An  .American  milliardaii  ?  was  here  recently  who  was  very  outspoken  as 
regards  the  object  of  the  agreement  :  America  wishes  to  have  a  base  in 
Asia  in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan.  This  milliardaire  told  us  that,  should 
we  sell  Kamtchatka  to  the  Americans,  he  can  promise  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  enthusiastic  and  the  United  States  Government 
Vill  recognise  Soviet  Russia.  If  we  only  lease  it,  the  enthusiasm  will  not 
be  quite  as  great.  He  has  now’  gone  to  America,  where  he  will  explain 
that  Soviet  Russia  is  not  what  they  thought.  Till  now’  w’e  have  been 
victorious  over  the  world  bourgeoisie  because  it  failed  to  unite,  and  the 
treaties  of  Versailles  and  Brest  caused  dissensions  in  their  midst.  A  furious 
hatred  is  now  growing  between  Japan  and  America.  We  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this,  and  are  offering  to  lease  Kamtchatka  instead  of  surrendering 
it  without  anv  profit.  Has  not  .Japan  acquired  by  military  aggression  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  Far  East?  It  is  far  better  for  us  to  lease 
Kamtchatka  than  to  run  risks,  and  to  receive  part  of  the  produce  of  that 
fouBtry,  the  more  so  that  we  are  practically  unable  to  administer  and  to 
exploit  it.  The  agreement  has  not  yet  been  signed,  but  in  Japan  it  is 
spoken  of  with  intense  irritation.  By  this  agreement  we  shall  deepen  the 
dissensions  betw’een  our  enemies. 

"  The  second  kind  of  concessions  is  the  follow’ing  : — 

"  We  are  leasing  several  million  dessiatines  of  forests  in  the  province  of 
•Archangel  which  we  cannot  exploit,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  We  will 
introduce  a  chess-board  scheme,  so  that  plots  which  we  shall  exploit  will 
•Itemate  with  those  we  shall  lease.  Our  workmen  will  acquire  the  necessary 
technical  know’ledge  from  them.  All  this  is  to  our  advantage. 

“  I  now  come  to  the  last  aspect  of  the  matter. 

‘‘  Concessions  do  not  mean  peace.  They  also  mean  war,  but  in  another 
•hope,  which  is  to  our  benefit.  The  war  is  now  being  w’aged  on  the  economic 
front.  Perhaps  they  will  endeavour  to  restore  the  freedom  of  trade,  but 
they  cannot  do  without  us.  Also,  they  will  have  to  obey  all  our  laws.  Our 
workmen  can  learn  from  them,  and  in  the  event  of  war  the  entire  property 
will  remain  in  our  hands  according  to  the  right  of  war.  I  repeat :  con¬ 
cessions  mean  the  continuation  of  w’ar  on  a  different  plane. 

‘‘There  can  be  no  doubt  that  attempts  will  be  made  to  cheat  us  and  to 
ende  our  laws.  But  we  have  institutions  for  that  purpose — the  All-Russian, 
the  Moscow,  and  the  Provincial  Extraordinary  Commissions.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  we  shall  win. 

“  We  have  correctly  traced  the  path  for  world  revolution.  It  is  not  a 
straight  path,  it  takes  a  zigzagging  course.  We  have  reduced  the  bourgeoisie 
to  impotence,  and  it  will  not  conquer  us  by  force.  At  first  they  forbade  us 
to  conduct  Communist  propaganda,  but  now  there  is  no  such  law,  and  to 
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demand  it  would  be  foolish.  They  are  undergoing  a  process  of  internal 
ruption,  and  we  are  thereby  strengthened.” 

In  another  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Moscow  Communist*! 
Lenin  repeated  the  same  arguments.  He  added  that  the  very 
fact  that  the  working  masses  had  expressed  apprehensions  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  foreign  capitalists  into  Russia  was  a 
proof  of  a  healthy  spirit.  It  showed  that  the  proletariat  was 
eager  to  fight  against  capitalism,  which  it  deeply  hated. 

In  the  course  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Unions  a  Bolshevik 
orator  dealt  with  the  general  subject  of  the  immediate  industrial 
plans  of  the  Soviet  as  a  consequence  of  victory  at  the  front,  and 
made  a  special  reference  to  the  question  of  concessions 

”  To  say  that  we  have  capitulated  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Only  recently, 
world  capital  was  choosing  between  this  or  the  other  Russian  General.  Now 
it  is  compelled  to  choose  between  Bolshevism  and  anarchy,  and  must  needs 
accept  the  first  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  us.  Discussions  on  the 
subject  of  concessions  have  only  just  started,  and  there  are  already  dis¬ 
sensions  in  their  camp.  Does  that  mean  that  they  are  dictating  the  terms? 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  dictate  those  terms.  The  important  point  is  that 
we  must  establish  the  terms  of  intercourse.  We  need  the  means  of  pro- 
duction.  Tjook  at  anti-Bolshevik  Poland.  What  goods  does  foreign  capital 
provide?  Lamps,  counterfeit  wines,  and  cooking  utensils.  That  means  that 
*  free  ’  Poland  is  in  the  grip  of  foreign  capital.  We  shall  not  conclude  such 
agreements.  ‘  White  '  Esthonia  is  nothing  else  than  one  vast  concession. 
It  is  not  concession,  it  is  titter  defeat.  With  us  it  will  he  exactly  the 
reverse.  We  have  tom  from  the  grip  of  capital  preciselv  the  regions  in 
which  they  tried  to  acquire  such  concessions.” 

After  describing  the  proposed  concessions  in  Kamtchatka  and 
in  the  province  of  Archangel,  the  orator,  replying  to  a.  question, 
said  : — 

”  The  holders  of  concessions  will  he  allowed  to  open  disbursing  offices. 
But  of  banks  such  as  we  have  abolished  in  Soviet  Russia  there  can  be  no 
question.  At  the  first  attempt  to  open  such  a  bank,  we  shall  throw  it  out 
immediately,  together  with  its  founders.” 

Such  is  the  comment  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders.  The  ofScial 
Press  slavishly  repeats  Lenin’s  utterances  and  adds  edifying 
comment.  Thus  Professor  Klassen  contributes  an  article  to  the 
Red  Gazette  (No.  275),  the  gist  of  which  is  as  follows: — 

”  We  have  Boundless  quantities  of  raw  material,  but  our  industries  are  to 
poorly  developed  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  foreign  capital. 

”  This  capital  must  come  to  us  under  the  guise  of  plant,  buildinp. 
machinery,  in  exchange  for  raw  material  and  concessions. 

”  The  latter  can  be  of  three  varieties  : — 

”1.  Simple  concessions  for  the  exploitation  of  definite  riches  :  mines,  coil, 
oil,  etc. 

“2.  So-called  ‘  combined  ’  concessions  which,  apart  from  the  exploitation 
of  riches,  entitle  the  owner  to  derive  a  certain  profit  as  a  compensation  for 
the  exploitation  of  certain  industries  necessary  to  the  Russian  State. 

”  8.  Concessions  in  the  shape  of  railways,  telephones,  tramways,  etc. 
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“  In  granting  concessions  of  the  first  kind  we  must  be  careful  that  the 
coDcessionnaires  do  not  devastate  the  land.  We  must  compel  them  to  erect 
plant,  buildings,  etc.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  owner  of  the  con- 
cession  acquiring  the  right  of  property  over  the  area  in  question,  but  only 
s  long  lease. 

"The  Government  may  sometimes  see  fit  to  remove,  in  the  interest  of 
the  concessionnaires  and  in  view  of  their  desire  to  acquire  further  privileges, 
certain  restrictions  due  to  the  socialisation  or  nationalisation  of  the  land,  of 
industries,  transport,  etc.,  but  this  must  be  done  by  special  agreement. 
Sometimes  the  Government  may  also  be  justified  in  assuming,  for  reasons 
of  state,  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  losses  incurred  by  the  concessionnaires 
through  the  action  of  its  agents.” 

series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Stepanov  in  the  Prarda  on  the  sub 
ject  of  concessions  contains  a  repetition  of  the  same  arguments. 
The  author  emphasises  the  point  that  “No  change  of  regime  in 
Russia  will  be  capable  of  upsetting  the  argreements  concluded  by 
the  Bolsheviks  in  regard  to  concessions.”  “  Any  Government 
which  would  succeed  the  Soviet  would  be  the  obedient  slave  of 
the  world  bourgeoisie  and  would  not  dare  to  infringe  upon  the 
lights  acquired  by  the  holders  of  concessions.” 

Such  is  the  gist  of  the  official  newspaper  comment.  We  have 
quoted  but  a  few  of  these  articles ;  to  make  any  further  quota¬ 
tions  would  simply  mean  to  repeat  the  same  demagogic  and  super¬ 
ficial  braggadocio.  Were  Lenin’s  speeches  and  the  comment 
upon  his  declarations  contained  in  a  pamphlet  published  sub- 
terraneously  for  the  use  of  a  handful  of  revolutionary  hot-heads, 
even  then  the  argument  would  hardly  satisfy  the  intended 
audience,  however  rudimentary  its  knowledge  of  political  economy. 
But  Lenin  is  addressing  the  “conscious  proletariat”! 

There  are,  however,  certain  fundamental  propositions  which 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  themselves  have  proclaimed  in  the  course 
of  their  apologia  of  concessions. 

1.  The  potential  natural  riches  of  Eussia  are  inexhaustible. 

2.  Eussia  is  at  present  incapable  of  exploiting  these  riches  for 
lier  own  benefit,  much  less  of  exchanging  them  for  the  goods 
manufactured  abroad  of  which  she  is  in  dire  need. 

3.  Europe  is  undergoing  a  grave  economic  crisis  for  want  of 
Bussia’s  raw  material. 

The  conclusion  is  that  European  capital  must  be  permitted  to 
enter  Eussia.  So  far,  the  argument  would  appear  perfectly  lucid 
and  logical.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  argument  upon  which 
the  advocacy  of  trade  with  Soviet  Eussia  has  been  based  in 
Western  Europe.  But  there  the  logic  stops.  In  pursuing  the 
argument,  one  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
antire  matter,  namely,  how  are  foreign  capital  and  foreign  enter¬ 
prise  to  adjust  themselves  in  Soviet  Eussia  to  the  Communist 
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system,  to  the  nationalisation,  confiscation  and  socialisation  o( 
all  property? 

Lenin  evades  the  issue — he  simply  says  that  concessions  are 
another  form  of  economic  war.  He  implies  that  the  enemy  ig 
the  Danai  dona  ferentes  whom  he  does  not  fear,  because  he  will 
catch  them  unawares.  The  commentators  also  imply  that  the 
capitalist-simpleton  will  erect  plant,  build  railways,  teach  the 
Eussian  workman,  and  then,  un  beau  matin,  with  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  All-Eussian  or  Local  Extraordinary  Commission 
will  be  found  guilty  of  having  transgressed  the  laws  of  the  Com. 
munist  Eepublic  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  plant,  the  capital,  the 
buildings,  will  “remain  in  our  hands.”  Moscow*  audiences  accept 
this  as  a  splendid  solution ,  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  and 
peasants.  Small  children  have  always  been  told  that  the  best 
w*ay  to  catch  a  sparrow  wras  to  spread  salt  over  its  tail.  The 
children  believed  it.  The  Moscow*  audiences,  the  “proletariat," 
irresistibly  recall  these  children.  But  the  sparrow  has  a  part  to 
play  in  the  sporting  game.  Will  he  be  as  credulous? 

Speeches,  of  course,  are  mere  demagogy,  and  it  may  be  argued 
that  intricate  and  novel  problems  of  Communist  and  capitalist 
political  economy  cannot  be  fully  explained,  much  less  solved, 
at  public  meetings.  May  not,  perchance,  Communist  agitation 
itself  afford  a  clue  to  the  stumbling-block  indicated  above?  For 
the  Bolsheviks  are  gi’eat  legislators.  The  Russian  code  of  laws 
governing  the  entire  life  of  the  State  w-as  contained  in  a  series 
of  volumes  which  it  took  several  centuries  to  elaborate.  The 
Bolsheviks  have  abolished  all  this,  and  they  are  themselves  legis¬ 
lating  with  lightning  speed.  The  Soviet  decrees,  all  put  together, 
w*ould  already,  presumably,  fill  many  volumes.  .  .  .  Laws  grow 
and  multiply  in  Soviet  Russia  as  rapidly  as  the  new  bureaucracy 
which  enforces  the  law  with  the  assistance  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission.  Of  the  colossal  figures  of  the  bureaucracy  many 
complaints  are  now  being  heard  even  in  the  docile  ranks  of  the 
Russian  proletariat. 

The  Bolsheviks  have  issued  a  decree  on  concessions,  which 
runs  as  follows  (the  quotation  is  from  the  Moscow  Izvestia, 
No.  265).— 

“  More  than  a  year  ago  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  discussei 
the  question  of  obtaining  technical  and  material  assistance  for  Russia,  to 
enable  her  to  recommence  the  production  of  raw  material  and  develop  her 
industrial  activity  which  was  destroyed  by  the  world-war.  During  the 
three  years  Soviet  Russia  has  been  obliged  to  wage  a  constant  war  with 
her  enemies.  Nevertheless,  she  has  been  able  to  achieve  considerable  result* 
in  the  task  of  reconstructing  her  shattered  national  industry.  The  proceM 
of  reviving  the  industral  energies  of  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  wouM 
be  hastened  if  Russia  could  obtain  the  co-operation  of  foreign  Government 
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,  -jrtjnents  and  commercial  enterprises  in  producing  and  exploiting  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

“In  several  of  the  European  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  is  a  surplus  of  capital  and  dearth  of  raw  materials  : 
(onsequently  foreign  capitalists  are  obliged  to  approach  the  Soviet  Govern- 
jnent  with  offers  of  their  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  the  immense  natural 
resources  in  the  dominion  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

“  At  the  present  moment  the  Soviet  Government  has  a  number  of  definite 
oSers  for  concessions  for  the  exploitation  of  timber  and  natural  produce  of 
the  soil  (proposals  have  been  made  for  the  ceding  of  arable  land  for  cultiva- 
and  also  for  the  organisation  of  industrial  enterprises. 

“  In  order  to  assist  in  the  industrial  reconstruction  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  have 
resolved  to  publish  the  following  conditions  for  the  granting  of  concessions, 
which  can  only  be  concluded  witli  entirely  trustworthy  and  serious  foreign 
jidustrial  associations  and  organisations  : — 

"  1.  The  concessionnaire  will  be  rewarded  with  a  portion  of  the  products 
provided  for  in  the  contract  and  the  right  of  exporting  abroad. 

“  2.  In  cases  where  special  technical  improvements  are  used  on  a  large 
icale,  the  conceqgionnaire  will  be  granted  industrial  priority,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  special  contracts,  large  orders,  etc. 

"3.  According  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  concessions,  prolonged 
periods  of  concession  will  be  granted,  in  order  to  guarantee  to  the  conces¬ 
sionnaire  the  fullest  compensation  for  his  risk  and  for  the  technical  means 
invested  by  the  concessionnaire  in  the  concession. 

"4.  The  Government  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic 
guarantees  that  property  of  the  concessionnaire  invested  in  the  undertaking 
shall  not  be  liable  to  nationalisation,  confiscation,  or  requisition. 

"  5.  The  concessionnaire  will  be  granted  the  right  to  engage  for  his  under¬ 
taking  workers  and  employees  on  the  territory  of  the  Russian  S.F.S.  Republic 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  labour,  or  in  accordance  with  a  special  treaty, 
guaranteeing  the  observation  of  definite  conditions  of  labour  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  workers. 

"6.  The  Government  of  the  R.S.F.S.  Republic  guarantees  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  concession  are  not  liable  to  alteration  or  modification  under 
inv  decree  or  order  of  the  Government  by  only  one  contracting  party. 

‘‘  (Signed)  V.  Lenin, 

“  President  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars. 
“Moscow,  Kremlin,  Nov.  23rd,  1920.” 

Such  is  the  salt  w’hich  it  is  proposed  to  spread  over  the  tail 
jfthe  sparrow — foreign  capital — in  order  to  catch  it. 

To  the  unsuspecting,  it  might  occur  that  this  decree  is  a 
“surrender  to  capitalism  ” ;  in  other  w'ords,  the  “evolution  of 
Bolshevism  in  the  direction  of  sane  and  moderate  statesmanship,” 
tile  fulfilment  of  the  pious  wish  of  so  many  Western  statesmen, 
^liticians  and  writers.  An  attentive  scrutiny  of  the  above- 
pited  document,  and  more  especially  in  context  with  the  declara- 
ytiB  of  its  signatory,  reveals  with  unmistakable  clearness  that 
It  18  not  salt,  but  rapid  poison,  that  is  intended  for  the  trusting 
sparrow. 

The  preamble  says :  “In  order  to  assist  in  the  industrial 
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reconstruction  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  « 
Everyone  knows  that  Lenin  means  to  reconstruct  Russia  on  Com 
munist  lines  and  to  wage  an  economic  war  against  capitalia 
Europe.  The  latter  intends  to  reconstruct  her  industries  on  a 
basis  which  bears  but  a  distant  resemblance  to  Communism 
Obviously,  opposite  aims  cannot  be  achieved  by  working  together 
Communists  intend  to  entice  capital  in  order  to  destroy  it.  Hence 
the  ambiguous  working  of  the  “conditions”  proper.  Condition! 
is  a  guarantee  against  nationalisation,  confiscation  or  requisition 
of  property  invested  by  the  concessionnaire.  From  the  latter’s 
viewpoint  it  is,  of  course,  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
condition,  however,  does  not  mention  “the  laws  of  labour’’ ob¬ 
taining  in  Russia.  Lenin  and  his  commentators  supply  the 
missing  link.  They  have  said  that  “concessionnaires  will  have  to 
obey  all  our  laws,”  and  the  Extraordinary  Commissions  will  deal 
with  those  who  break  it.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the 
“guarantee  ”? 

The  same  applies  to  pp.  5  and  6  of  the  decree.  At  any  moment 
the  “Laws  of  Labour  ”  may  be  invoked  and  “open  war  ”  declared, 
entitling  the  Russian  S.F.S.  Republic  to  confiscate  and  requisi¬ 
tion,  “according  to  the  right  of  war.  .  .  .” 

One  finds,  likewise,  no  enlightenment  in  the  decree  upon  the 
question  how  the  trusting  concessionnaire  is  to  conduct  business 
in  the  ceded  area.  The  Bolsheviks,  however,  have  made  definite 
statements  which  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter.  Thus,  it 
has  been  promised  to  the  Communist  proletariat  that  no  such 
hateful  institutions  as  banks  would  be  tolerated  within  the  con¬ 
cessions.  “Banks  and  their  founders  would  immediately  be 
thrown  out.”  “Disbursing  officers,”  that  is  all  the  capitalist 
will  be  allowed  to  establish. 

So  much  for  the  practical  side  of  the  matter.  Is  it  ner’essaij 
to  examine  further  this  amazing  document  in  order  to  realise  it 
utter  futility  and  clumsiness,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  for  an. 
“entirely  trustw-orthy  and  serious  foreign  industrial  associatiori: 
and  organisations”  “seriously”  to  contemplate  entering  ini 
agreements  with  the  Communist  Republic? 

We  submit  that,  in  the  light  of  Lenin’s  declarations  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Soviet  decrees,  the  problem  resolves  itself  to 
the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  Bolsheviks  have  abolished  private  property  in  Bussia 
and  maintained — owing  to  manifold  national  and  internaiior 
causes — the  tragic  paradox  of  a  proletarian  dictatorship  m  = 
country  where  there  is  no  proletariat.  They  have  thus  nip[ 
in  the  bud  all  initiative  and  all  capacity  for  the  industrial  revii- 
of  the  country. 
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•2.  Realising  that  the  prolongation  of  the  industrial  stagnation 
of  the  country  would  reduce  it  to  an  African  desert  in  which 
they  themselves  would  perish,  the  Bolsheviks  are  endeavouring  to 
induce  foreign  capital  to  come  to  their  rescue,  while  proclaiming 
loudly  that  such  a  measure  signifies,  not  a  surrender  and  an 
apostasy  to  the  doctrines  of  Communism,  but  “another  form  of 
war.” 

3.  Until  such  conditions  obtain  in  Eussia  as  would  revive  the 
initiative  and  incentive  to  work  and  develop  the  immeasurable 
natural  riches  of  the  country,  any  attempt  at  establishing  indus¬ 
tries  in  that  country  by  means  of  foreign  capital  invested  in 
concessions  would  be  tantamount  to  sinking  in  a  bottomless  pit 
the  financial  and  industrial  resources  of  Western  Europe  and 
America,  resources  which  should  be  preserved  with  utmost  care 
lest  the  entire  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  world  collapses. 

4.  If  agreements  are  to  be  conducted  wdth  the  Eussian  S.F.S. 
Republic,  the  decrees  and  utterances  of  its  leaders  must  be 
accepted  as  expressing  the  real  policy  and  aims  of  that  Eepublic. 
Consequently,  should  such  agreements  produce  the  results  con¬ 
templated  and  desired  by  the  Eussian  Bolsheviks,  these  results 
would  become  a  matter  of  national  concern,  not  merely  of  indi¬ 
vidual  losses  and  damages  sustained  by  “  serious  and  trustworthy 
foreign  industrial  associations  and  organisations.” 

5.  The  reconstruction  of  Europe  is  impossible  as  long  as  Eussia 
remains  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  This  stagnation  is  growing  and 
deepening  daily.  All  statistics  ofi&cially  published  by  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  themselves  point  in  that  direction. 

If  Bolshevism  continues  in  Eussia,  Eussia  will  become  a  desert. 
The  question  is  :  How  long  will  Europe  endure? 

C.  Nabokoff 

I  (late  Russian  Charge  d* Affaires  in  London). 
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In  an  article  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  December 
1920,  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  commented  upon  my  statement  of 
the  American  viewpoint  in  the  September  Current  History.  Not 
to  follow  Mr.  Hurd  in  personahties,  I  will  simply  agree  with 
him  that  I  discussed  the  subject  on  a  different  plane,  because  I 
said  :  "'These  facts  have  been  given  without  the  slightest  feeling 
that  there  will  ever  be  a  break  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Such  an  event  is  inconceivable.” 

It  is  wrong,  even  in  pointing  an  argument,  to  imply  that  there 
is  any  element,  in  the  politics  of  either  country,  strong  enough 
for  evil  to  endanger  a  friendship  that  is  one  of  the  supports  of 
the  civilised  world. 

The  British,  above  all,  should  cease  to  think  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  that  means 
hostility  to  any  European  nation.  It  should  also  be  believed  that 
neither  are  there  any  influences  at  work,  nor  are  there  any 
schemes  on  foot  in  this  country  for  national  aggrandisement. 
The  United  States  is  not  planning  its  future  on  the  lines  of 
Germany’s  ambitions.  It  is  sound,  practical  advice  to  say  that 
the  growth  of  American  sea  power  should  not  be  interpreted 
according  to  European  formulee,  for  these  do  not  apply  to  our 
national  traits. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  for  Europeans  to  imagine  that  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  Peace  Treaty  was  any  evidence 
of  hostility  on  our  part.  In  the  train  of  this  delusion  have 
flocked  all  manner  of  fairy-tales  as  to  our  mysterious  objects- 
more  mysterious  to  us  than  to  other  people,  because  we  have  no 
thought  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Our  country,  in  common  with  other  nations,  has  often  been 
misunderstood.  To  state  the  real  case  in  simplest  terms,  we 
have  fewer  schemes  and  more  sentiment  than  has  been  believed. 
After  we  entered  the  World  War,  in  spite  of  German  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  Europe  grew  to  realise  that  America’s  part  was  un¬ 
selfish.  In  fact,  the  great  united  movement  in  our  country  came 
from  the  appeal  to  our  ideals.  This  was  the  mainspring  of  our 
participation  in  the  war — and  this  impulse  remained  strong  m 
the  United  States  after  the  Armistice. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  Peace  Conference,  the  production  of  the 
secret  treaties,  and  the  consequent  wrangling  for  months  over 
the  claims  of  the  different  nations,  made  it  apparent  that  the  long 
discussions  were  being  devoted  to  national  interests  and  not  to 
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efforts  for  constituting  a  concord  r>f  the  people  of  Europe.  This 
unexpected  revelation  of  European  post-war  policies  was  a  set¬ 
back  to  public  opinion  in  America,  and  it  was  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  reaction  that  the  opponents  of  the  Treaty  were  able 
to  delay  ratification. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  appeal  of  Europe  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been 
weakened  by  the  Peace  Conference.  But  there  has  been  no  trace 
of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
cherishing  any  designs  for  expansion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
careful  study  of  conditions  in  the  United  States  show’s  that  never 
in  its  history  has  the  American  people  been  more  intent  upon 
internal  affairs.  Any  American  knows  that  the  United  States 
is  barren  ground  for  jealousy  of  other  nations.  But,  besides  this, 
close  observation  reveals,  in  our  period  of  reaction  after  the  World 
War,  an  unusual  indifference  to  outside  matters. 

To  assume  that  there  has  been  any  change  of  naval  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  a  far  cry  from  the  existing 
situation.  The  truth  is  that  this  much-discussed  building  pro¬ 
gramme  is  nothing  new,  but  was  adopted  in  1916 — and  the  recent 
recommendations  of  the  General  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  would  all  be  carried  out  upon  completion  of  this  1916 
programme  in  1923-1924.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these 
additional  recommendations  only  include  the  construction  of  three 
battleships  in  three  years.  One  battleship  per  year  does  not 
imply  any  threat  of  an  extended  policy  of  imperialism. 

It  should  be  strongly  emphasised  that  this  act  of  the  people 
and  Congress  in  1916  fixed  the  terms  of  our  building  programme, 
which  is  now  suddenly  causing  so  much  comment  in  Great 
Britain.  It  did  not  involve  any  change  or  threat.  This  adop¬ 
tion  of  our  building  programme  was  only  the  result  of  a  timely 
realisation  among  our  people  that  our  necessary  defence  must  be 
a  strong  navy.  There  was,  at  the  time,  no  definite  thought  in 
the  public  mind  of  using  this  naval  force  against  any  particular 
nation,  although,  naturally,  the  unbridled  ambitions  of  Germany 
rfiowed  our  need  of  defence.  But  defence  alone  was  the  object 
of  the  increase — and  defence  alone  is  the  reason  for  its  continu- 
Mice,  impersonal  and  not  directed  against  any  Power.  In  fact, 
included  in  the  Act  creating  the  building  programme  of  1916 
there  is  a  provision  for  stopping  construction,  if  this  is  made 
possible  by  an  adequate  tribunal  for  arbitration. 

This  last  fact  I  pointed  out  in  my  September  article,  and  I 
«n  glad  to  see  that  its  existence  has  been  realised — though  why 
It  should  be  implied  that  this  provision  is  void  passes  my  under- 
•l*nding.  It  is  in  no  danger  of  being  nullified  or  repealed,  and 
VOL.  cix.  N.S.  p 
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it  would  be  operative  on  any  basis  of  common  justice  that  might 
be  found. 

In  the  great  crisis  of  the  war,  when  the  need  for  destroyers 
was  most  urgent,  work  on  the  capital  ships  was  postponed- 
to  allow  our  energies  to  be  concentrated  on  turning  out  these 
necessary  naval  units.  But  after  the  war  construction  of  the 
larger  ships  was  resumed.  This  was  the  only  sensible  course 
Men  and  methods  are  all-important,  but  in  modern  navies  material 
must  be  provided  in  advance,  or  the  best  personnel  would  be 
helpless.  Modern  battleships  cannot  be  improvised.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  construction  of  warships  of  the  right  type  gives  to 
a  nation  a  definite  basis  of  naval  strength  that  cannot  be  suddenh 
overturned.  It  should  also  be  said  that  the  experience  of  the 
World  War  has  not  produced  any  convincing  argument  against 
relying  on  battleships,  in  our  interpretation,  as  protected  mobile 
platforms  for  mounting  heavy  guns. 

If  we  can  believe  the  naval  lessons  of  the  World  War,  American 
battleship  construction  has  been  astonishingly  sound,  and  this 
has  given  its  product  a  longer  life  of  usefulness.  Consequently 
the  United  States  Navy  now  possesses  this  main  foundation  of 
naval  force  in  an  unexpected  degree. 

It  is  not  alone  the  building  programme  of  1916  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  this  result,  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  existing  condition  that 
the  increase  has  followed  the  lines  of  this  sane  policy,  consistently 
developed  by  the  United  States,  of  building  battleships  in  which 
the  gun  ha-s  been  the  main  thing.  It  is  the  gun  alone  that  wins 
results  in  action,  and  the  United  States  Navy  has  never  been 
turned  aside  from  this  central  idea  by  prevailing  fashions  in 
naval  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Navy  had 
not  adhered  to  this  policy,  and  herein  was  contained  the  double 
reason  for  the  slipping  back  of  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  Power. 
The  British  have  fallen  behind,  because  British  naval  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  last  ten  years  had  been  increasingly  influenced  by  the 
battle-cruiser  craze,  and  their  recent  construction  has  not  resulted 
in  a  compensating  strengthening  of  the  British  fighting  fleet. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  battle-cruiser  cult  in  naval  con¬ 
struction,  all  else  became  secondary  to  the  desire  to  mount  15-in. 
guns  on  battle-cruisers  of  great  speed.  The  Renown  and  flepufje 
were  designed,  carrying  six  15-in.  guns  each,  but  with  armour 
shaved  down  to  the  danger-point  (side  armour  6  in.,  barbette  j 
armour  7  in.).  The  next  step  was  the  decision  to  gain  spe^.  j 
and  also  the  ability  to  carry  eight  15-in.  guns,  by  designing 
battle-cruisers  with  greatly  increased  hulls.  The  four  battle¬ 
cruisers  of  the  Hood  class  were  consequently  designed  to  be  of 
36,200  tons,  with  light  armour  (Hood,  Anson,  Howe,  Rodney)- 
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Only  the  Hood  was  completed  with  the  addition  of  6,000  tons 
of  armour.  Consequently  this  design  of  the  Hood  resulted  in 
j  avast  hull  of  41,200  tons,  yet  only  carrying  eight  15-in.  guns — 
at  a  cost  of  i!6,025,000. 

On  the  first  increase  of  the  hull  of  a  United  States  battleship 
(Indiana  class)  to  over  40,000  tons,  the  ship  carries  twelve  16-in. 
jO-calibre  guns,  with  a  broadside  of  24,000  pounds,  in  contrast 
to  the  Hood’s  eight  15-in.  45-calibre  guns,  with  a  broadside  of 
15,600  pounds.  The  earlier  United  States  battleship.  New 
ilexico,  has  a  hull  of  more  than  9,000  tons,  less  displacement, 
and  yet  the  ship  has  a  broadside  of  16,800  pounds,  which  is  1,200 
pounds  heavier  than  that  carried  on  the  vast  hull  of  the  Hood. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  other  three  ships  of  the  Hood  class  were 
scrapped,  although  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been  spent  upon 
them. 

As  a  result  of  this  mistaken  British  policy  of  building  battle¬ 
cruisers  and  neglecting  battleships,  Great  Britain’s  fleet  of  battle¬ 
ships  was  not  augmented  at  the  time  the  United  States  Navy 
was  steadily  gaining  in  this  respect.  The  foregoing  tells  the 
whole  story  of  our  naval  progress — and  it  must  be  evident  that 
there  has  never  been  a  threat  against  any  nation  in  our  con¬ 
sistent  policy  of  providing  a  naval  defence. 

As  a  result  of  this  unusual  course  of  events,  the  United  States 
has  become  comparatively  strong  as  a  naval  Power.  But  no 
march  has  been  stolen — and  no  competition  has  been  started. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  an  Englishman,  it  is  a  true  state¬ 
ment  to  declare  that  most  Americans  have  been  giving  very 
little  thought  to  the  matter  of  late.  The  nation  made  up  its  mind 
that  a  strong  navy  was  needed  for  defence — and  it  stopped  at  that. 
I  earnestly  hope  the  assurance  may  be  believed  that  the  United 
States  is  inherently  a  nation  that  can  be  relied  upon  not  to  use 
its  strength  for  aggression  or  conquest.  The  United  States  did 
not  ask  for  any  gain  from  the  World  War,  and  has  no  other 
aim  for  the  future. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  aside  suspicions  of  unw’orthy 
motives  when  considering  this  matter?  Why  not  leave  out 
politics  and  trust  the  innate  good  sense  of  the  tw^o  nations?  The 
remedy  is  in  plain  sight,  if  a  real  basis  for  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  can  be  found.  Taking  the  mistaken  attitude  that  the 
United  States  has  done  something  wrong  does  not  help  matters 
-neither  is  it  sensible  to  suggest  that  America  should  perform  a 
*>lo  in  disarmament.  If  American  co-operation  is  wanted,  it 
should  be  asked  on  our  common  ground  of  good  feeling. 

Thomas  G.  Frothingham, 
Captain  U.S.R. 

p  2 


OIL  AS  AN  ANGLO-AMEEICAN  lEEITANT. 

Those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  believe  that  Anglo-American 
relations  might  well  be  the  greatest  of  all  factors  in  international 
poUtics,  and  that  the  two  countries  have  only  to  work  together 
to  make  the  peace  of  the  world  too  strong  to  be  broken,  should 
be  the  last  to  encourage  the  idea  that  co-operation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  easy.  It  is  not. 
It  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult.  It  represents  a  ix)licy  which 
meets  in  America  with  a  formidable  amount  of  positive  antagonism. 
And  this  antagonism  goes  beyond  the  pronounced  unwillingness 
of  the  American  people  to  take  a  constant  and  effective  hand  in 
European  affairs.  It  is  an  antagonism  directed  particularly 
against  us.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  has  been  since  the 
Civil  War  a  better-organised  propaganda  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
of  Great  Britain  than  is  now  being  conducted  throughout  the 
United  States.  If  the  mass  of  the  American  people  were  never, 
in  a  passive  sort  of  w'ay,  better  disposed  towards  us,  our  out- 
and-out  enemies  were  never  more  active  or  commanded  such 
resources  and  attention.  If  Americans  w^ere  inclined,  which  they 
are  not,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any  country,  the  last 
country  with  which  it  wnuld  be  politically  possible  for  them  to 
conclude  such  an  arrangement  would  be  Great  Britain.  We  are 
still  the  bogey-man  of  American  apprehensions  and  prejudices, 
and  are  likely  for  long  to  remain  so. 

What  makes  the  prospect  of  political  collaboration  even  more 
dubious  and  remote,  and  what  threatens  to  subject  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  to  the  strain  of  a  long  series  of  dis¬ 
turbing  jolts,  is  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  are  committed  by  the  irresistible  force  of  events  to  a 
commercial  rivalry  of  a  kind  that  is  bound  to  inject  into  their 
intercourse  many  new  and  contentious  elements.  For  the  past 
two  generations  the  normal  thing  as  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  has  been  for  us  to  receive  from  her  great  quantities  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  and  to  send  to  her  our  finished 
manufactures,  these  imports  and  exports  being  mainly  carried 
in  British  ships.  The  war,  however,  has  brought  about  a  tre¬ 
mendous  upheaval  in  the  outlook  and  ambitions,  and  to  a  scarcely 
smaller  extent  in  the  financial  and  industrial  conditions  and 
possibilities,  of  the  American  people.  From  being  a  debtor  nation 
to  the  tune  of  ;f800,000,000  they  have  become  a  creditor  nation 
to  the  tune  of  £2,400,000,000 ;  and  this  revolutionary  change  has 
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filled  them  with  the  desire  to  cut  a  great  figure  in  international 
finance.  They  are  now  sending  abroad  proportionately  smaller 
quantities  of  raw’  materials  and  of  foodstuffs,  and  proportionately 
larger  quantities  of  partly  and  wholly  manufactured  goods  than 
ever  before ;  and  the  many  new  points  of  contact  they  established 
during  the  war  with  foreign  markets  have  fired  them  with  the 
ambition  to  maintain  and  develop  an  external  trade  comparable 
irith  that  of  Great  Britain.  Again,  the  necessities  of  the  war 
brought  them  a  new  interest  in  the  merchant  marine.  Whereas 
only  about  8  per  cent,  of  America’s  imports  and  exports  were 
carried  in  1913  in  American  bottoms,  to-day  the  percentage  is  at 
least  30  per  cent.,  and  is  probably  higher;  and  everyone  knows 
that  both  the  people  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
determined,  if  they  possibly  can,  to  increase  it.  They  seem  to 
have  quite  made  up  their  minds  that  all  American  exports  and 
a  large  part  of  American  imports  are  to  be  borne  in  American 
ships. 

Thus  the  three  spheres  of  business  activity  which  have  long 
had  a  peculiar  interest  for  us  in  Great  Britain — the  carrying 
trade,  international  finance,  and  foreign  commerce — are  precisely 
the  spheres  which  the  Americans  are  now  invading  in  force.  The 
statesmen  and  the  advocates  of  Anglo-American  goodwill  who 
ignore  these  facts  or  attempt  to  belittle  their  acrimonious  sig¬ 
nificance  will  be  making,  in  my  belief,  a  very  bad  mistake. 
Americans  feel  themselves  capable  of  capturing,  and  have  set 
themselves  to  carry  by  storm,  the  position  which  Great  Britain 
has  held  for  over  sixty  years  as  the  chief  financial  and  carrying 
power  of  the  universe  and  the  nerve-centre  of  a  world-wide  trade. 
I  believe  myself  that  there  are  more  stringent  limits  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  American  competition  in  all  these  enterprises,  and 
that  the  British  capacities  for  successful  resistance  are  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  is  as  yet  generally  recognised  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  new-born  financial  and 
commercial  rivalry  contains  some  not  remote  possibilities  of  fric¬ 
tion.  Nor  do  they  stand  alone.  British  supremacy  at  sea,  for 
instance,  depends  on  battleships  as  well  as  on  the  mercantile 
marine ;  and  the  Americans  seem  as  determined  to  build  a  bigger 
navy  than  ours  as  to  dispute  our  predominance  in  the  trade  routes 
and  to  cut  into  our  foreign  coal  business.  It  is  the  last  word  in 
the  ironies  of  the  war  that  it  should  either  have  committed  us 
to  a  wasteful  and,  in  the  long  run,  a  hopeless  naval  competition 
with  the  United  States,  or  else  have  forced  us  to  revise  one  of 
the  first  maxims  of  British  policy  and  admit  that  a  supreme  Navy 
h  no  longer  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  realm  and  the  Empire. 
And  not  only  are  the  Americans  out  to  compete  with  us,  but 
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they  do  not  intend  to  be  restrained  in  any  way  by  sentiment  or 
tradition,  and  very  little,  I  fear,  by  Treaty  pledges  or  a  give- 
and-take  spirit,  from  making  their  competition  as  effective  as 
possible.  Some  of  the  methods  they  have  adopted  to  oust  us 
from  the  commerce  and  finance  of  the  South  American  continent 
very  closely  reproduce  the  tactics  and  spirit  of  Germany’s  most 
aggressive  period.  The  Jones  Bill  for  the  development  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  as  frankly  an  anti-British  piece 
of  legislation  as  any  that  has  been  directed  against  us  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  during  the  past  generation. 
Already  those  who  follow  American  affairs  with  any  closeness 
are  w’arning  us  that  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  question  is  not  dead 
but  slumbering,  and  that  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to 
remit  the  charges  in  favour  of  American  vessels  passing  through 
the  Canal. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  we  can  afford  to  regard  most  of  these 
developments  with  very  considerable  equanimity,  and  that  many 
years  must  pass  before  London  ceases  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
w'orld’s  commerce  and  finance  and  a  bill  on  London  the  chief 
instrument  of  international  trade ,  and  before  the  Americans  have 
built  up  either  a  foreign  commerce  or  a  mercantile  marine  at 
all  comparable  with  our  own.  Nations  only  excel  in  those  spheres 
of  industry  that  come  more  or  less  naturally  to  them  as  the 
resultant  of  traditional  aptitudes,  unprompted  instincts,  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions,  and  the  imperative  pressure  of  their  special 
economic  and  social  circumstances ;  and  the  disabilities  under 
which  Americans  labour  is  attempting  to  enter  international 
finance,  to  develop  a  world-wide  foreign  trade,  and  to  establish 
a  great  merchant  navy,  are  immense  and,  so  far  as  T  can  judge, 
are  likely  to  prove  insuperable.  Before,  however,  Americana 
realise  that  they  can  still  be  the  most  prosperous  and  most  con¬ 
tented  people  in  the  wwld  without  embarking  on,  and  after 
withdrawing  from,  the  adventures  that  now  so  greatly  appeal 
to  them,  but  that  in  many  ways  are  alien  to  their  true  economic 
bent,  more  than  one  Anglo-American  “incident  ’’  may  easily  have 
arisen.  We  must  be  prepared,  in  fact,  to  find  that  commercial 
questions,  shipping  questions,  questions  of  cable  communications, 
questions  of  our  debt  to  the  United  States,  questions  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  raw  materials,  and  similar  issues,  will  be  the  staples  of 
Anglo-American  discussion,  and  quite  likely  of  Anglo-American 
controversy,  for  some  time  to  come.  And  among  these  issues, 
and  surpassing  them  all  in  its  possibilities  of  friction,  is  the 
problem  of  oil  and  the  respective  policies  of  the  two  Governments 
in  regard  to  this  essential  of  modern  industry  and  transport. 

Here  it  is  we,  and  not  the  Americans,  who  wear  the  aspect 
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of  invaders.  In  shipping,  foreign  trade,  and  international  finance 
the  Americans  are  endeavouring,  as  of  course  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  to  encroach  upon  preserves  long  and  universally 
recognised  as  the  principal  spheres  of  British  interest.  In  the 
matter  of  oil  we  are  endeavouring — and  no  sensible  American 
will  quarrel  with  the  ambition  or  deny  its  validity — to  challenge 
the  old-established  American  predominance  in  the  industry  and 
to  ensure  to  ourselves  a  considerable  share  of  the  remaining  oil¬ 
fields  of  the  world.  National  as  well  as  commercial  considera¬ 
tions  justify  us  in  doing  so.  No  other  natural  product,  except 
water,  has  such  a  varied  and  extensive  range  of  location  as 
petroleum.  But  the  British  Empire  is  remarkably  bare  of  it, 
producing  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  total  output. 
While  British  financiers  have  been  very  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  oil  industry  in  all  countries,  and  while 
British  geologists  and  surveyors  and  managers  are  in  universal 
demand,  their  activities  have  lain  almost  w'holly  outside  the 
Empire.  The  difficulties,  and  even  the  dangers,  of  a  situation 
that  forces  us  to  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  97  per  cent, 
of  a  fuel  that  is  now  indispensable  to  the  Navy  were  very  sharply 
brought  home  during  the  years  of  the  war  ;  and  a  general  stimulus 
of  interest  in  the  question  of  oil  supply,  and  in  the  possibilities 
of  developing  both  our  domestic  and  our  Imperial  production,  has 
been  the  result.  We  shall  make  no  mistake  whatever,  either 
at  home  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  in  following  up  every 
line  of  investigation  that  promises  to  add  to  our  supplies  of  oil. 
For  the  uses  of  oil  are  only  limited  by  the  shortage  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  it.  It  has  become  one  of  the  conditions  of  industrial 
progress  and  of  maritime  security  that  fresh  sources  of  supply 
fhould  be  constantly  developed.  The  whole  future  of  that  revolu¬ 
tionary  invention,  the  internal  combustion  engine — to  take  but 
one  example — depends  absolutely  upon  this  being  done.  The 
days  of  oil  as  an  illuminant  are  passing ;  its  days  as  a  generator 
of  heat  and  power  are  only  just  beginning  to  dawn.  If  there 
were  only  enough  of  it  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  not  a 
merchant  ship,  nor  a  man-of-war,  nor  a  locomotive,  nor  a  plough, 
nor  a  tractor,  nor  a  stationary  engine  would  dream  of  using 
anything  else;  while  the  vast  motor-car  industry,  and  the  still 
vaster  aeroplane  industry  that  we  of  to-day  are  assisting  merely 
at  the  birth  of,  both  live  on  oil  and  on  nothing  else.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  and  develop  an  abundant  source 
of  fnel  oil  in  our  owm  land,  it  would  be  a  boon  beyond  price  to 
all  British  industry.  It  would  fill  a  void  in  our  economy  that 
otherwise,  as  time  goes  on,  must  tell  more  and  more  to  our 
disadvantage.  What  coal  did  for  Great  Britain  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  oil  under  these  circumstances  might  do  for  the 
Britain  of  the  twentieth. 

It  is  thus  a  sound  instinct  that  has  led  the  British  Government 
to  initiate,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs,  Pearson  and  Son  a 
thorough  search  for  oil  throughout  Great  Britain  and  to  stimulate 
and  co-operate  with  the  Dominions  and  the  Crown  Colonies  in 
surveying  and  testing  the  petroliferous  resources  of  the  Empire 
No  objection  can  possibly  be  taken  to  such  a  policy  anywhere- 
indeed,  it  should  everywhere  be  welcomed.  For  the  problem  of 
oil  is  first  and  last  a  problem  of  production.  It  is  not— though 
mishandling  may  make  it  so — a  question  of  who  is  to  produce 
it  and  whether  the  development  of  a  given  oilfield  in  a  given 
territory  should  be  restricted  to  the  nationals  of  the  ruling  Power. 
These  are  not  the  real  issues,  and  it  will  argue  a  prodigious 
failure  in  commercial  statesmanship  if  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
they  are.  The  real  issue  is  to  ensure  by  the  most  efficient  avail¬ 
able  means  an  ever-increasing  supply  of  a  commodity  of  which 
the  world  can  never  have  too  much.  Every  new  oilfield  that  is 
brought  to  productivity  is  of  benefit  to  every  country  that  uses 
oil.  If  Derbyshire  were  to  prove  a  second  Oklahoma,  the 
American  people  would  gain  by  it  only  a  little  less  than  ourselves. 
Were  Britain  by  some  miracle  to  become  self-supporting  in  the 
matter  of  oil,  the  result  would  be  that  the  American  people  would 
very  quickly  find  a  greater  abundance  of  the  products  of  petrol¬ 
eum,  and  at  a  cheaper  price,  available  for  their  own  purposes. 
Similarly,  if  the  American  concessions  in  Palestine  were  to  open 
up  an  oil  territory  as  rich  as  Mexico,  Great  Britain  would 
immediately  share  in  the  benefits  of  so  auspicious  a  development. 
So  long  as  the  demand  for  oil  is  far  ahead  of  the  supply  and  the 
discovery  of  new  methods  of  utilising  it  continues  vehemently 
and  unceasingly,  and  only  scarcity  and  dearness  stand  in  the 
•  way  of  its  illimitable  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  industry  and 
transport,  so  long  must  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  world’s 
output  be  the  supreme  consideration,  and  the  supposed  interests 
of  this  and  that  group  in  this  and  that  nation  take  a  second  place. 
Unfortunately  the  tendency  of  the  times,  in  a  world  where  the 
spirit  of  nationality  was  never  more  in  the  ascendant  than  now, 
and  never  more,  commercialised  in  its  outlook,  is  to  believe,  or 
to  act  on  the  belief,  that  the  advantage  of  each  country  lies  not 
BO  much  in  seeing  the  production  of  petroleum  increased  as  in 
seeing  it  increased  by  its  own  capitalists  and  its  own  nationals, 
and  even  by  its  own  Governmental  agencies.  The  world  is  in 
danger  of  drifting  into  much  the  same  sort  of  struggle  over  oil 
concessions  as  was  waged  twenty  odd  years  ago  over  China: 
and  the  chief  protagonists  in  the  struggle  threaten  to  be  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 
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Yet  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  Americans  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  anything  we  can  do  in  regard  to  oil.  Their  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  industry  was  never  greater  than  now.  Even 
when  the  Russian  wells  were  at  the  zenith,  the  United  States 
never  produced  from  its  own  soil  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  output.  To-day  the  proportion  is  considerably  higher, 
pbably  not  less  than  70  per  cent. ;  and,  if  we  throw  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  very  large  concessions  in  Mexico  that  are  held  hy 
Americans,  the  percentage  of  the  world’s  supply  of  petroleum 
products  furnished  by  the  Americans  can  scarcely  be  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole.  Even,  therefore,  if  all  the  British 
efforts  to  develop  the  production  of  petroleum  at  home,  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  in  the  mandated  territories,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  were  to  meet  with  an  early  and  resounding  success, 
the  supremacy  of  America  would  still  be  very  far  from  being 
endangered.  Even,  again,  if  Americans  were  to  be  shut  out  from 
the  development  of  further  oilfields  in  territories  under  British 
ownership  or  control,  their  position  would  still  appear  to  be 
tolerably  secure.  That,  however,'  is  not  tSe  view  they  them¬ 
selves  take  of  the  matter.  It  does  not  comfort  them  to  know 
that  for  the  present  some  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  oil  comes  from  their  soil  or  is  under  their  control. 
They  are  looking  to  the  future,  and  the  future  appears  to  them 
to  hold  out  a  prospect  much  less  alluring.  Why  this  should  be 
so,  and  what  are  the  grounds  for  the  fears  and  nervousness  which 
Americans  undoubtedly  entertain,  it  is  of  the  first  moment  for 
us  to  know'.  One  need  never  despair  of  an  agreement  between 
Englishmen  or  Americans,  or  between  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments,  when  each  understands  the  other’s  point  of  view. 

America  produces  three  times  as  much  oil  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together.  But  she  also  consumes  three  times  as 
much.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  the  whole  world,  including 
<he  United  States,  is  about  fourteen  gallons  per  annum.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  America  is  220  gallons,  or  nearly  six¬ 
teen  times  as  much.  More  than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
America  may  be  said  to  be  on  an  oil  basis.  And  what  she  is 
becoming  acutely  conscious  of  is  that  the  domestic  demand  for 
oil  is  rapidly  outstripping  the  domestic  power  of  production. 
Already  America  has  to  import  oil  to  satisfy  her  own  needs.  Last 
year  she  imported  at  least  100,000,000  barrels  from  Mexico,  and 
her  dependence  upon  outside  sources  of  supply  must  grow  pro¬ 
gressively  greater  with  each  year  that  passes.  The  9,000,000 
lootor  cars  and  trucks  and  the  450,000  tractors  that  are  estimated 
b  be  running  in  America  before  the  present  year  is  out  will 
»lone  represent  a  consumption  requirement  of  nearly  160,000,000 
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barrels  of  petrol  and  at  least  8,000,000  barrels  of  motor  oil.  In 
a  very  few  years’  time,  certainly  within  a  decade,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  American  output  of  crude  oil  will  he  insufficient  to  meet 
more  than  the  demands  of  the  motor  industry  for  petrol;  and 
the  motor  industry,  while  the  greatest,  is,  of  course,  onlv  one 
among  the  oil-using  industries.  It  is  not  that  American  pro. 
duction  is  declining.  On  the  contrary,  though  there  have  been 
several  official  warnings  of  approaching  exhaustion,  the  American 
oilfields  continue  to  increase  their  yield,  and  have  indeed  doubled 
it  in  the  past  decade.  But  to  maintain  the  output  new  wells 
have  to  be  incessantly  drilled  at  a  constantly  increasing  cost  and 
to  far  greater  depths  than  formerly ;  and  the  necessity  of  off¬ 
setting  the  decline  in  the  old  wells  and  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
mounting  demand  means  that  America  has  to  bring  in  every  year 
some  60,000,000  barrels  of  new  production.  The  time  is  believed 
to  be  near  at  hand  when  she  cannot  do  it,  when  she  will  have  ol 
reached  and  passed  her  maximum  output,  and  when,  in  conee-  d( 

quence,  one  of  the  ^hief  props  of  her  industrial  existence,  of  her  nJ 

transportation  services,  and  of  the  normal  social  round  will  be  tc 
undermined  unless  an  abundance  of  the  oil  she  can  no  longer  ti 
raise  from  her  own  soil  is  forthcoming  from  other  lands.  sj 

The  very  large  proportion  of  the  w’orld’s  total  production  which  e: 
is  now  contributed  by  America  cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a 
a  criterion  of  her  future  security.  Not  only  is  it  practically  k 
certain  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  or  so  her  h 
domestic  output,  both  positively  and  relatively,  will  be  declining  F 
while  her  needs  will  have  multiplied,  but  she  will  have  reached  tl 

a  point  where,  without  heavy  imports  from  abroad,  it  will  be  tl 

literally  impossible  for  her  to  meet  her  own  requirements  and  n 
at  the  same  time  maintain  her  petroleum  export  trade.  Either,  g 
therefore,  the  outside  world  must  lessen  its  demands  upon  E 

America’s  oil  reserves,  or  the  American  consumer  will  have  to  o 

go  short,  or  Americans  must  organise  a  steadily  increasing  flow  ii 

of  supplies  from  foreign  lands.  Of  these  alternatives,  it  is  the  o 
last,  naturally  enough,  that  both  the  American  people  and  the  d 
American  oil  magnates  consider  most  desirable.  They  realise  I 
to-day,  as  they  should  have  realised  many  years  ago,  that  expan-  c 

sion  abroad  is  a  necessity  of  America’s  position  in  the  petroleum  t 

industry.  The  discovery  in  some  ways  has  been  made  too  late.  c 

The  leaders  of  the  American  oil  interests  have  not  shown  any  c 

great  prevision  in  forecasting  their  future  needs  and  in  acknow-  t 

ledging  the  necessity  of  seeking  compensation  elsewhere  for  the  t 

coming  decline  in  productivity  at  home.  Nor  have  they  prov^  ( 

particularly  alive  to  the  meaning  of  the  developments  that  within  \ 

the  past  twenty  years  have  transformed  the  conditions  of  the  i 
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petroleum  industry  and  have  made  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
for  instance,  only  one  of  several  organisations  that  are  now  doing 
business  on  an  international  scale.  Except  in  Mexico,  and  to 
a  smaller  extent  in  some  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
Republics,  the  Americans  have  not  succeeded  in  securing  any 
substantial  hold  over  foreign  oilfields,  and  when  they  cast  their 
eyes  over  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  usually  to  discover  that 
other  people,  ourselves  in  particular,  have  been  rather  ahead  of 
them,  and  that  American  control  of  the  future  of  the  world’s 
oil  supply  has  become  highly  problematical. 

But  the  growth  in  Europe  of  huge  oil  companies  as  wealthy 
afld  efficient  as  any  of  their  own,  and  with  perhaps  a  wider  out¬ 
look,  and  the  pre-emption  of  most  of  the  known  and  likely  oil¬ 
fields  of  the  world,  are  not  the  only  features  of  the  situation 
that  are  beginning  to  disturb  Americans.  They  cannot  but 
observe  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  countries  to  restrict  the 
development  of  their  native  deposits  of  petroleum  to  their  own 
nationals.  The  stringency  of  these  restrictions  varies  from  land 
to  land,  but  the  disposition  to  bar  out  aliens  from  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  domestic  oilfields  is  everywhere  increasing.  There  is  no 
special  discrimination  against  Americans,  and  in  the  absence  of 
expressly  prohibitory  provisions  Americans  have  no  ground  for 
complaint  in  international  law.  But  the  effect,  none  the  less,  is 
to  limit  them  precisely  at  the  point  where  they  most  want  to 
be  free,  namely,  in  their  opportunities  for  expansion  abroad. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  production  of  oil ,  and  still  more  from 
the  standpoint  of  international  good  feeling,  I  confess  I  regard 
the  growth  of  this  jealous  monopolising  attitude  and  policy  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  most  essential  of  raw  materials  with  the 
greatest  distrust.  Yet  it  is  clearly  going  to  persist.  The  British 
Empire  in  the  past  has  been  remarkably  free  from  it,  and  some 
of  the  largest  oil  concessions  in  the  Empire — in  Trinidad,  for 
instance,  and  in  Canada — are  in  the  hands  of  Americans.  But 
of  late  years,  and  especially  since  the  war,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  the  Crown  Colonies  and 
Protectorates  have  rapidly  reverted  to  the  old  discredited  mer¬ 
cantile  system  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  excluding  aliens  from 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  oil-producing  properties  and  by 
other  regulations  which  aim  at  ensuring  a  perpetuity  of  British 
control  over  the  petroleum  deposits  of  the  Empire.  Moreover, 
the  British  Government  itself  has  set  a  fashion  which  is  likely 
to  find  many  followers  by  becoming  the  majority  shareholder  in 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  British  oil  companies ; 
and  we  can  best  appreciate  the  effect  of  this  innovation  upon 
th«  mind  of  America  by  imagining  what  we  should  say  and  feal 
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if  the  United  States  Government  were  to  purchase  the  control 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  if  British  oil  concessions  in 
Central  and  South  America  suddenly  began  to  be  blocked  or 
nullified. 

What,  therefore,  Americans  fear  is  that  in  one  way  or  another 
they  are  going  to  be  debarred  from  the  development  of  the 
remaining  oil  reserves  of  the  world.  They  do  not  at  all  accept 
the  view  that  because  they  are  to-day  supplying  three-quarters 
of  the  total  current  production  of  the  universe  they  should  be 
well  content.  From  their  standpoint  that  is  a  misleading  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case.  They  prefer  to  ask  whether  they  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  go  on  furnishing  three-fourths  of  the  world’s 
demands  until  they  have  run  through  their  domestic  supplies 
and  are  practically  compelled  to  retire  from  the  oil  business. 
At  the  annual  meeting  last  November  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  Mr.  W.  C.  Teagle,  the  President  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  put  the  matter  thus:  “If  foreign  Governments  insist 
on  pursuing  the  policy  of  nationalising  oil  lands  and  reserving 
sub-soil  rights  to  be  held  under  Government  direction;  if  they 
persist  in  attempting  to  keep  all  of  their  own  petroleum  deposits 
for  their  own  future  benefit,  while  relying  upon  the  United  States 
for  a  large  share  of  their  present  needs,  then,  and  in  that  event, 
this  nation  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
attitude  of  foreign  Governments,  and,  as  a  matter  of  necessary 
self-protection,  to  consider  the  adoption  of  measures  reciprocally 
to  conserve  its  petroleum  resources  for  its  own  people.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  United  States  will  never  be  forced  to  take  such 
a  step  by  way  of  self-defence.  This  country  has  always  acted 
on  the  principle  that  petroleum,  being  one  of  the  world’s  vital 
necessities,  should  be  produced  under  such  restrictions  only  as 
are  essential  to  conserving  the  public’s  rights,  these  restrictions 
being  applicable  to  citizens  and  to  aliens  alike.  And  as  the 
United  States,  although  having  most  at  stake  in  the  matter,  has 
thus  freely  admitted  the  citizens  of  other  countries  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  oil  production,  it  is  justified  in  asking  now  that  its 
people  be  admitted  to  the  development  of  the  petroleum  resources 
of  other  countries  on  the  same  terms  as  their  citizens  have  been 
welcomed  here.” 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  United  States  hitherto  has  thrown 
her  oilfields  freely  open  to  development  by  the  nationals  of  all 
countries,  demanding  from  them  no  guarantees  and  enforcing 
against  them  no  regulations  that  have  not  been  equally  applic¬ 
able  to  her  owm  citizens.  There  are  signs  that  this  policy  of 
liberal  self-interest,  the  only  possible  policy  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  if  the  American  oilfields  were  to  be  developed 
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I  on  a  big  scale,  is  beginning  to  be  abandoned  or  at  least  modified  ; 
and  that  in  future  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  Powers  which 
pursue  a  policy  of  exclusiveness  in  the  exploitation  of  their  own 
petroleum  resources  may  find  themselves  excluded  from  operating 
in  the  oilfields  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States.  But 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  “measures  of  self-defence” 
Americans  can  adopt.  They  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  enormous  foreign  holdings  in  American  oil  companies 
or  in  American  oil  properties  or  to  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  concerns  that  are  engaged  in  developing  America’s 
petroleum  deposits.  They  cannot,  as  Senator  McKellar  suggested 
the  other  day,  “deny  oil  to  Great  Britain”  without  ruining  a 
profitable  exiwrt  trade  in  the  building  up  of  which  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  invested.  What,  however,  they  can  claim, 
and  do  claim,  is  the  same  treatment  that  they  have  always 
extended  to  others.  The  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Company,  for 
instance,  a  year  or  two  ago  was  drawing  47  per  cent,  of  its  total 
production  from  America.  Americans  see  no  reason  why  a 
reciprocal  hospitality  should  not  be  extended  to  their  own  com¬ 
panies  in  foreign  lands.  They  want  no  special  privileges,  but 
they  are  insistent  in  demanding  the  right  to  participate  on  equal 
terms  in  the  business  of  prospecting  for  oil  and  developing  the 
industry  all  oveir  the  world. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  Americans  seem  to  be  working  round  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Pow’er  which  is  most  actively  bent  on 
thwarting  their  claims  to  an  equality  of  treatment  in  exploiting 
future  oilfields  is  Great  Britain.  They  appear  particularly  to 
have  fixed  upon  Mesopotamia  as  a  test  case,  and  it  seems  to  me 
extremely  desirable  that  their  apprehensions  on  this  subject 
should  be  authoritatively  removed.  Sir  Charles  Greenway,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Company,  has  done  what  he  can 
to  dispel  them.  In  his  speech  to  the  shareholders  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20th  he  declared  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  mandatory 
principle  in  Great  Britain’s  actions  or  plans  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
that  it  was  simply  a  question  of  recognising  the  oil  rights  which 
we  had  acquired  there  or  to  which  we  had  succeeded,  just  as 
the  American  oil  rights  in  Palestine  would  be  recognised.  In 
m  interview,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Express  of 
January  8th,  he  declared  the  allegation  that  Great  Britain  is 
pursuing  a  policy  of  the  closed  door  in  relation  to  the  oilfields 
of  Mesopotamia  to  be  “entirely  unfounded.”  During  the  debate 
outhe  Army  Supplementary  Estimates  last  session  more  than  one 
interesting  reference  wras  made  to  the  oil  question.  Mr.  Ormsby- 
6ore,  for  instance,  declared  that  he  would  not  give  sixpence  for 
the  Mesopotamian  oilfields,  that  their  development  was  not,  and 
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never  would  be,  a  paying  proposition,  and  that  “if  you  are  going  ' 
to  stay  in  Mesopotamia  for  oil,  you  are  bargaining  for  the  moon  ’’  * 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  confessed  that  Mesopotamian  oil  “does 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  anything  like  the  guarantees  of  success 
that  the  Anglo-Persian  field  had,”  and  spoke  as  though  the  very 
existence  of  any  oilfields  was  in  doubt.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
much  more  explicit.  “We  have  shown  perfectly  clearly,”  he 
said,  “that  if  there  is  a  rich  deposit  of  that  kind — it  requires  to 
be  examined,  and  it  has  not  been  examined  up  to  the  present—  ' 

but  we  have  made  it  quite  clear  that,  if  there  is  a  rich  deposit 
of  that  kind,  it  is  for  the  benefit,  not  merely  of  the  British  ' 

Empire,  but  for  the  whole  w’orld,  and  that  we  shall  hold  the  ' 

balance  evenly  between  the  nations  of  the  world.”  ' 

After  that  specific  assurance  there  hardly  seems  any  room  for  ^ 
misunderstanding  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  * 
None  the  less,  misunderstanding  persists,  and  part  of  it  revolves 
round  a  point  which  ought  surely  to  be  susceptible  of  easy  settle-  ' 
ment.  There  would  appear  to  be  much  doubt  in  the  United  ' 
States  as  to  whether  the  concession  granting  the  Turkish  Petrol-  ' 
eum  Company  the  sole  oil  rights  in  Bagdad  and  Mosul  was  ever  ' 
ratified  by  the  Turkish  Government.  The  matter  is  important 
because,  if  it  was  not  so  ratified,  then  Great  Britain  is  placed  * 
in  the  position  of  appearing  to  use  her  mandatory  ]X)wers  to  ' 
confer  standing  and  validity  on  a  concession  which  had  never  * 
been  properly  sanctioned  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  A  great  ' 
deal  of  heated  and  prejudiced  discussion  has  raged  round  this  ' 
point  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  proofs 
of  the  ratification  of  the  concession  exist  and  can  be  produced, 

I  suggest  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  publishing  them  as  widely 
as  possible.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  disposition  in 
America  to  challenge  the  powers  and  privileges  that  naturally 
accrue  to  Great  Britain  as  the  succession  State  in  Mesopotamia, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  abused  to  the  disadvantage  of  American 
citizens ;  and  of  that,  after  the  Prime  Minister’s  pledge,  there 
can  happily  be  no  question.  All  that  Americans  w’ant  in  this 
matter  is  the  facts — a  submission,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  proofs 
that  the  concession  to  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Company,  which 
is  now  a  wholly  British  concern,  was  duly  ratified;  and  if  at 
the  same  time  an  official  assurance  could  be  given  that  the  rights 
claimed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Palestine  would  be 
recognised  by  the  new  regime,  I  really  believe  there  would  be  an 
end  of  this  particular  controversy. 

One  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  Americans  are  not 
without  warrant  for  feeling  suspicious.  The  San  Bemo  agree¬ 
ment  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  subsequent 
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tripartite  arrangement  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy, 
certainly  seemed  to  leave  American  oil  interests  out  in  the  cold. 
The  former  compact  especially  wore  the  aspect  of  a  parcelling 
out  of  most  of  the  petroleum  possibilities  in  Mesopotamia,  Asia 
Minor,  the  former  Eussian  Empire,  and  the  French  and  British 
colonies,  between  the  two  signatory  Powers,  with  detailed  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  division  of  ex-enemy  holdings  and  concessions  and 
for  Franco-British  reciprocity  and  joint  participation  in  the  work 
of  oil  development  throughout  the  French  and  British  Empires. 
When  they  read  that  careful  and  comprehensive  document, 
obviously  the  work  of  men  who  knew  quite  well  what  they  Were 
about,  Americans  might  reasonably  have  thought  that  their 
chances  of  securing  a  petroleum  concession  in  any  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  covered  by  the  agreement  were  somewhat  slender.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  apprehensions 
have  been  sharpened  by  a  fact  which  impresses  them  with  a 
force  that  only  a  little  exercise  of  the  imagination  should  enable 
us  to  appreciate — the  fact  that  the  British  Government  is  itself 
in  the  oil  business  as  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Company.  Financially,  I  have  no  doubt  the  investment  will 
prove,  and  indeed  has  already  proved,  an  extremely  profitable 
one.  Politically,  and  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  inter¬ 
national  politics,  I  regard  it  as  a  most  dubious  experiment.  If 
one  Government  allies  itself  writh  private  trading  interests  for  the 
development  of  essential  raw  materials  mainly  or  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  its  own  nationals,  other  Governments  will  be  bound 
to  follow  suit ;  and  the  result  can  only  be  an  intensification  of 
all  the  economic  feuds  and  rivalries  that  are  already  the  stub- 
bornest  obstacles  to  peace  and  confidence  between  nations.  If 
I  do  not  know  as  an  Englishman  how  far  Sir  Charles  Greenway, 
when  he  addresses  the  shareholders  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company  or  makes  a  pronouncement  on  British  policy  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  is  speaking  as  a  private  individual  and  as  the  chairman 
of  an  ordinary  commercial  company,  and  how’  far  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  British  Government  and  with  official  or  quasi-official 
authority,  how  much  less  likely  is  an  American  to  know?  Is  it 
not  pretty  well  inevitable  that,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  policy 
of  the  Anglo-Persian  Company  which  seems  to  hit  at  American 
interests  or  to  contravene  American  rights,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  blamed  for  it,  and  that  a  sharp  political  edge  will 
thus  be  imparted  to  what  otherwise  would  be  merely  the  com¬ 
petition  between  two  business  groups?  The  friction,  the 
anomalies,  the  suspicions  which  this  kind  of  Governmental 
trading  is  certain  to  inject  into  international  politics  have  a 
power  for  evil  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  can  only  work  with 
insidiously  cumulative  effects. 
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Already  the  American  oil  interests  are  beginning  to  protest 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  they  have  now  to  encounter 
the  United  States  Government  must  extend  to  them  its  full 
diplomatic  protection.  The  Note  which  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  addressed  to  the  British  Government  last  November  vcUl 
prove,  I  imagine,  to  be  the  forerunner  of  many  others,  each  a 
little  sharper  than  the  last.  When  the  Republican  Administra¬ 
tion  is  installed  in  office  and  “dollar  diplomacy,”  or  at  any  rate 
a  vigorous  habit  of  pushing  American  interests  abroad,  is  again 
resumed,  my  anticipation  is  that  we  shall  begin  to  realise  better 
than  we  do  to-day  the  possibilities  of  oil  as  an  Anglo-American 
irritant.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that,  unless  the 
Americans  are  convinced  of  the  groundlessness  of  their  suspicion 
that  we  are  trying  to  bar  their  access  to  the  remaining  oil  reserves, 
they  will  endeavour  to  hit  back ;  and  the  regions  they  will  choose 
for  retaliatory  action  will  be  the  oilfields  of  Central  and  South 
America,  where  British  hopes  and  interests  are  largely  involved. 
I  have  not  the  least  relish,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  sensible 
Englishman  or  American  has,  in  the  prospect  of  British  and 
American  oil  groups,  warmly  backed  by  London  and  Washington, 
intriguing  against  one  another,  checkmating  and  circumventing 
one  another,  in  the  hunt  for  petroleum  concessions  round  the 
Caribbean.  Yet  it  is  a  prospect  but  too  likely  to  be  fulfilled 
unless  the  two  Governments  take  counsel  together,  lay  their  cards 
on  the  table,  and  by  a  timely  discussion  and  the  widest  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  oil  policies  and  requirements  do  something  to 
moderate  feeling  and  to  restore  perspective. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


AMERICA  NOW  AND  IN  THE  ’FOETIES  :  IN  THE 
STEPS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Since  returning  from  the  United  States,  where  I  spent  six  weeks 
before  Christmas,  1920,  I  have  been  reading  over  again  the 
American  chapters  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  and  all  those  passages 
in  the  Dickens  literature  that  relate  to  the  visits  of  Charles 
Dickens  to  America  in  1842  and  1868.^ 

I  have  found  in  that  literature  some  very  vivid  and  remark¬ 
able  impressions,  sketched  by  the  keenest  observer  yet  produced 

I  by  the  English  race,  of  the  United  States  at  two  critical  moments 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  With  memories  so  fresh  in  my  own 
mind,  I  have  experienced  a  peculiar  delight  in  comparing  these 
Dickens’  impressions  with  the  vision  of  America  in  1920. 

Let  ine  try  and  impart  some  of  that  delight. 

The  Charles  Dickens  who  felt  the  call  of  the  “  West  ”  in  1842 
was  a  young,  slim  man  of  thirty  years,  with  a  rich  crop  of  black 
cnrly  hair,  a  beardless  face,  a  keen,  attractive  manner,  and  an 
eager,  passionate  interest  in  all  things  human.  He  was  already 
well  on  the  way  towards  that  giddy  pinnacle  of  fame  which  he 
reached  in  the  mid-century.  Three  of  his  greatest  masterpieces 
-The  Pickwick  Papers,  Oliver  Twist,  and  Nicholas  Nicklehy — 
had  already  appeared,  and  the  noise  of  his  achievements  had 
already  rolled  round  the  world.  He  had  acquired  fame  not  only 
as  a  writer,  but  as  one  who  loved  the  common  people.  Pity  for 
the  poor  and  helpless — that  was  the  new'  note  that  he  sounded ; 
andjit  was  a  note  that  was  sure  to  echo  across  the  Atlantic, 
where,  as  De  Tocqueville  had  already  shown,®  a  new  State  had 
arisen  dedicated  to  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  man. 

It  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  since  Dickens  started  from  Liver¬ 
pool  on  January  4th,  1842,  in  a  small  paddle  steamer  of  one 
thousand  tons,  built  by  an  ingenious  man  of  the  name  of  Cunard, 
to  face  a  fearful  winter  crossing  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sketches  of  American  life,  both  in  fact  and  in  fiction, 
given  to  the  world  on  his  return  by  Dickens  largely  affected  the 
relations  of  the  two  continents  to  one  another  for  many  years  after. 
Dickens’s  descriptions  of  American  characters — Colonel  Diver, 

(t)  American  Notes,  Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens,  and  the  letters  from  the  United 
States  published  in  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  by  his  sister-in-law  and  his 
•West  daughter.  (Ohapman  and  Hall.) 

(2)  Democratic-  en  Amerique  (183S),  translated  by  H.  Reeve  into  Democracy  in 
^*0100(1835-40)  and  with  biography  (1875). 
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Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  Major  Pawkins,  General  Fladdock  and  Mr 
La  Fayette  Kettle — probably  even  to-day  still  colour  most  British 
thought  and  feeling  about  the  United  States.  For  the  publishers 
tell  us  that  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens  are  still  immensely 
read  by  the  British-speaking  folk,  and  his  opinion  of  men  and 
things  is  still  so  much  in  tune  with  the  British  tem}>erament  that 
he  continues  to  assert  an  amazing  authority  over  the  British 
world. 

Yet  the  America  of  Dickens’s  first  visit  has  actually  vanished 
into  history.  The  New  York  which  he  describes  in  the  American 
Notes  as  “a  long,  flat,  straggling  city”  now  towers  to  heaven 
in  a  series  of  breathless  architectural  leaps.  The  Washington 
which  he  dismisses  as  “a  city  of  Magnificent  Intentions”  has 
become  a  great  and  beautiful  town.  “Spacious  avenues  that 
begin  in  nothing  and  lead  nowhere  ”  have  now  a  definite  scheme 
and  meaning  :  and  the  “streets  a  mile  long  that  only  want 
houses,  roads  and  inhabitants  ”  are  now  the  finished,  inhabited 
parts  of  a  finely  ordered  city.  His  audacious  prophecy  abont 
Washington  :  “Such  as  it  is,  it  is  likely  to  remain,”  has  met  the 
fate  of  a  defeated  forecast.  For  at  the  present  moment— 1921 
— Washington,  girded  by  mountains  and  laved  by  its  mighty 
river,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capitals  of  the  civilised  world. 

As  with  Washington,  so  with  the  Far  West.  The  Swamp  of 
Eden,  of  which  Dickens  gave  us  in  Martin  Chuzzleu'it  so  terrible 
and  gloomy  a  picture,  has  now  blossomed  into  a  hundred  beau¬ 
tiful  cities.  The  morass  has  gone  :  the  piles  have  been  driven 
in ;  and  on  that  foundation  has  arisen  a  mighty  and  splendid 
civilisation. 

Dickens  happened  to  visit  America  at  a  moment  of  extreme 
fever  in  Western  land  speculation.  Doubtless  there  was  much 
that  was  shady  in  that  wild  land  “ramp.”  But  his  descri^ion 
of  Eden  has  the  fault  of  a  caricature  and  the  errors  of  exaggera¬ 
tion.  It  was  apparently  suggested  to  him  by  his  experiences 
during  an  adventurous  journey  taken  by  himself  and  his  wife  in 
a  canal  boat  along  the  Mississippi.  He  was  shocked  and  scan¬ 
dalised  by  the  spectacle  of  the  new  settlements,  the  forlorn 
appearance  of  the  cabins  in  which  the  settlers  lived,  and  the 
general  air  of  desolation  that  hung  over  this  country  during  the 
winter  months.^  He  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  the  American 
winter  is  always  hard  and  bitter,  and  that  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  new  settlements  to  wear  an  air  of  disreputable  untidiness, 
which,  though  it  closely  resembles  the  symptoms  of  decay,  is 
really  the  raggedness  and  unsettlement  of  a  new  and  growing 
life. 

(1)  See  his  description  in  a  letter  to  Forster,  Life,  of  Dickens,  Vol.  I.,  p.  343. 
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ge  would  be  a  bold  man  who  denied  that  such  things  as  the 
Eden  fraud  did  not  happen  in  the  time  of  this  wild  land  gamble. 
I  have  known  them  happen  even  in  this  settled  land  of  England, 
But  in  the  America  of  to-day,  at  any  rate,  that  phase  has  passed, 
and,  though  all  offers  of  land  should  everywhere  always  be 
received  with  a  wise  and  prudent  scepticism,  yet  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  land  speculators  of  America  to-day  are  any  worse 
than  land  speculators  in  any  other  part  of  the  w'orld.  Caveat 
mptof — the  purchaser  must  look  after  himself — must  always  be 
the  golden  rule,  both  in  regard  to  horses  and  land. 

As  with  Eden,  so  with  its  inhabitants. 

Since  Dickens’s  visit  of  1842  there  has  been  a  complete  change 
in  American  habits  and  manners.  Both  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
and  in  American  Notes,  Dickens  is  never  tired  of  referring  to 
the  offensive  personal  habits  of  the  Americans  of  that  day.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  his  highly-coloured  pictures  of  Americans, 
not  so  much  spitting  as  emitting  continuous  streams  of  liquid 
into  distant  spittoons.  We  remember  his  doubtful  humour  about 
their  bad  shooting  at  those  receptacles.  We  caught  from  him  a 
vision  of  the  Yankee  as  a  man  who  sat  continually  wdth  his  feet 
on  the  mantelpiece  chewing  endless  tobacco.  Now  all  this  has 
gone  like  a  bad  dream.  The  American  of  to-day  spits  no  more 
than  the  European  :  the  notice  that  “Spitting  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited”  is  quite  as  common  in  American  tramcars  as  in  British. 
True,  the  spittoon  still  continues  to  occupy  part  of  the  floor  space 
in  the  American  hotels — just  as  it  does  in  certain  famous  London 
clubs  and  houses.  But  the  American  of  to-day  is  quite  as  w'ell 
behaved*  as  any  European — and  considerably  more  sober.  True, 
in  America  there  is  more  equality  of  mutual  courtesy,  and  perhaps 
less  deference.  There  are  fewer  who  rise  above  the  general  level 
of  manners,  just  as  there  are  fewer  who  fall  below  it. 

In  the  same  w'ay,  to  anyone  who  has  to-day  just  returned  from 
daily  association  with  American  journalists  and  public  men, 
Dickens’s  sketches  of  those  types  in  the  ’forties  seem  singularly 
remote.  We  all  remember  the  editor  who  met  Martin  Chuzzle¬ 
wit  at  New  York,  and  on  introducing  him  to  his  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  put  this  amiable  question  to 
Martin  : — 

‘“Now  let  me  ask  you,  sir,  which  of  Mr.  Brick’s  articles  had  become 
it  that  time  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s  ?  ’  " 

Or  the  toast  given  by  the  war  correspondent  himself  : — 

'“I  will  give  you,  sir,  the  Howdy  Journal  and  its  brethren;  the  well 
of  Truth,  whose  waters  are  black  from  being  composed  of  printer’s  ink,  but 
ire  quite  clear  enough  for  my  country  to  behold  the  shadow  of  her  Destiny 
reflected  in.’  ” 
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Now  American  journalists  of  to-day  do  not  talk  like  that.  The 
type  has  changed,  and  the  style  has  changed  with  the  type. 

The  questions,  indeed,  which  keep  recurring  the  more  one 
reads  these  pages  are  :  Was  Dickens’s  picture  ever  true?  Did 
he  give  a  really  faithful  description  of  the  America  of  1842?  Or 
was  he  blinded  by  some  remnant  of  deep  national  aversion,  per¬ 
haps  still  traceable  to  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  \Tar 
of  1812?  For,  after  all,  only  thirty  years  had  intervened  since 
the  two  nations  had  been  at  war. 

There  w’as,  indeed,  no  personal  reason  why  Dickens  should  have 
conceived  any  actual  aversion  from  the  American  people.  I  turn 
to  the  volumes  of  his  letters,  and  I  find  him  writing  from  Boston 
on  January  31st,  1842,  in  the  following  terms : — 

“  I  can  give  you  no  conception  of  my  welcome  here.  There  never  wu 
a  king  or  emperor  upon  the  earth  so  cheered  or  followed  by  crowds,  and 
entertained  in  public  at  splendid  balls  and  dinners,  and  waited  on  by  public 
bodies  and  deputations  of  all  kinds.  I  have  had  one  from  the  Far  West— 
a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles.  If  I  go  out  in  a  carriage  the  crowd 
surround  it  and  escort  me  home;  if  I  go  to  the  theatre  the  whole  house 
(crowded  to  the  roof)  rises  as  one  man,  and  the  timbers  ring  again.  You 
cannot  imagine  what  it  is.  I  have  five  great  public  dinners  on  hand  at 
this  moment,  and  invitations  from  every  town  and  village  and  city  in  the 
States  "t 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  affluence  of  its  hospitable  welcomes  the 
America  of  1842  was  very  much  like  the  America  of  to-day. 
But  as  the  weeks  passed  on  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  tumultuous 
side  of  this  reception  began  to  fatigue  Dickens,  and  perhaps  to 
vex  him.  America  has  several  democratic  habits  which  are  not 
always  quite  popular  with  European  public  men.  An  American 
crowd  now,  as  then,  not  only  insists  on  seeing  a  visitor,  but 
generally  desires  to  shake  hands  with  him.  They  also  wish  to 
speak  to  him,  and  generally  refuse  to  be  denied.  Now  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  with  training,  to  accept  these  habits  with  patience  and 
good  temper.  But  the  literary  temperament  is  proverbially  apt 
to  be  irritable  at  small  shocks,  and  rarely  goes  along  with  that 
large,  easy  geniality  which  loves  the  easy  access  of  crowds. 
Writing  from  Baltimore  on  March  22nd,  1842,  Dickens  expresses 
this  mood  : — 

“  Think  of  two  hours  of  this  every  day,  and  the  people  coming  in  by 
hundreds,  all  fresh,  and  piping  hot,  and  full  of  questions,  when  we  are 
literally  exhausted  and  can  hardly  stand.  I  really  do  believe  that  if  I  had 
not  a  lady  with  me,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  go 
back  to  England.  But  for  her  they  would  never  leave  me  alone  by  day 
or  night,  and  as  it  is,  a  slave  comes  to  me  now  and  then  in  the  middle  of 
thp  night  with  a  letter,  and  waits  at  the  bedroom  door  for  an  answer."* 

(1)  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  Vol,  I,  p.  69.,  There  is  a  similar  description  in 
his  letter  to  John  Forster.  Vol.  I,  p.  376. 

(2)  Letters.  Vol,  I,  p.  66. 
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Students  of  Dickens  will  remember  how  he  revenged  himself 
for  this  experience  by  the  famous  description  of  the  great  soiree 
riven  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit  in  the  National  Hotel  before  his 
departure  to  Eden.  Mark  was  tremendously  puzzled  over  this 
loiree.  At  the  last  moment,  before  the  ship  left  the  wharf,  he 
ran  back  to  Captain  Kedgick  and  asked  him  why  they  had  made 
BO  much  fuss  over  Martin 

‘“What  have  they  been  making  so  much  of  him  for,  now?  ’  said  Mark 
glyly.  ‘  Come !  ’ 

"‘Our  people  like  ex-citement,’  answered  Kedgick,  sucking  his  cigar. 

‘“But  how  has  ho  excited  ’em?  ’  asked  Mark. 

The  Captain  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  half  inclined  to  unburden  his 
mind  of  a  capital  joke. 

‘“You  air  a-going?  ’  he  said. 

'“Going?’  cried  Mark;  ‘  an’t  every  moment  precious?’ 

‘“Our  people  like  ex-citement,’  said  the  Captain,  whispering.  ‘He 
jn't  like  emigrants  in  gin’ral;  and  he  excited  ’em  along  of  this.  Scadder 
is  a  smart  man,  and — and — nobody  as  goes  to  Eden  ever  comes  back  a-livel’  ” 

In  view  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  America  greeted  Dickens 
it  really  seems  a  little  unkind  that  he  should  have  taken  the 
loiree  and  given  to  it  such  a  sinister  ending. 

But  as  we  read  these  letters,  and  compare  them  with  American 
Mes,  we  begin  dimly  to  perceive  that  there  were  several  features 
of  American  life  which  were  gradually  creating  the  hatred  and 
aversion  which  found  such  violent  expression  in  Martin  Chuzzle- 
ifit.  It  was  not  merely  their  manners  that  irritated  Dickens, 
or  their  crowds  that  crushed  him.  There  was  one  disease  of 
human  character  which  Charles  Dickens  profoundly  detested,  and 
that  was  hy[X)crisy.  It  was  hypocrisy  which  he  had  begun  to 
detect  beneath  the  surface  of  American  life. 

It  was  in  Virginia  that  he  first  came  across  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  it  seems  to  have  aroused  in  him  the  same  horror 
and  hatred  as  it  aroused  in  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  saw  it 
for  the  first  time  travelling  on  the  steamboat  down  the  Mississippi 
to  St.  Louis.  But  what  shocked  Dickens  was  not  merely  the 
institution  of  slavery.  It  was  the  terrible  contrast  between  that 
institution  and  all  the  spread-eagled  chatter  about  rights  and 
liberty  which  deafened  his  ears  at  every  turn.  For  instance, 
take  the  talk  of  Colonel  Diver  in  the  office  of  the  Rowdy 
Journal 

‘“In  general  we  have  a  hold  upon  our  citizens,  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  which  is  as  much  one  of  the  ennobling  institutions  of  our  happy 
country  as - ’ 

‘“As  nigger  slavery  itself,’  suggested  Mr.  Brick. 

“En-tirely  so,’  remarked  the  Colonel.” 

In  American  Notes  Charles  Dickens  supplied  the  world  with 
evidences  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  America  which  stand  for 
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all  time  as  justifications  for  the  Abolition  movement,  and  for  the 
great  war  which  ended  that  evil.  If  anyone  to-day  wishes  still 
to  sentimentalise  about  domestic  slavery — and  there  are  such 
people  in  the  world  even  now — I  would  advise  him  to  read  again 
that  terrible  and  scathing  chapter  entitled  “  Slavery  ”  *  (Chapter 
XVII.),  in  which  Dickens  merely  gives  the  evidence  that  came  to 
his  hand  in  the  course  of  his  journey.  Of  course,  Dickens  could 
not  then  foresee  that  the  great  American  people  would,  in  the 
end,  expiate  this  crime  in  blood  and  tears.  The  extraordinary 
thing  is  that,  when  that  great  issue  of  humanity  arose  in  America, 
Charles  Dickens,  like  so  many  other  Englishmen,  took  the  side 
of  the  South  and  not  the  North,  and  threw  his  influence  against 
those  who  w^ere  fighting  for  the  abolition  of  that  very  institution 
which  he  himself  did  so  much  to  unveil  and  expose  in  all  its 
nakedness  and  horror.  No  wonder  that  even  to-day  the  average 
American  is  little  puzzled  by  the  attitude  of  Europe  tow-ards  his 
institutions  and  his  politics. 

There  was  another  issue  on  wEich  Dickens  felt  very  strongly, 
and  which  affected  at  that  time  the  relations  betw'een  England 
and  America.  It  was  the  question  of  international  copyright. 
In  1842,  and  for  more  than  a  generation  afterwards,  there  was 
no  law  of  international  copyright  in  the  United  States,  and  every 
English  writer  visiting  that  country  enjoyed  the  questionable 
experience  of  seeing  his  works  sold  in  immense  quantities  at  a 
mere  song,  without  the  smallest  power  of  claiming  any  fraction 
of  profit  for  his  own  pocket.  Now’  Charles  Dickens  felt  very 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  copyright.  All  through  his  life  he  was 
a  crusader  for  the  rights  of  the  author,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  No  w’onder  that  when  he  w’as  in  America  his  deepest 
indignation  was  aroused,  and  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Austin,  written 
from  Niagara  on  May  1st,  1842,  he  gave  full  vent  to  this  fury:— 

“  Is  it  not  a  horrible  thing  that  scoundrel  booksellers  should  grow  rich 
here  from  publishing  books,  the  authors  of  which  do  not  reap  one  farthing 
from  their  issue  by  scores  of  thousands;  and  that  every  vile,  blackguard, 
and  detestable  newspaper,  so  filthy  and  bestial  that  no  honest  man  would 
admit  one  into  his  house  for  a  scullery  docw  mat,  should  be  able  to  publish 
those  same  writings  side  by  side,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  the  coarsest  and  most 
obscene  companions  with  which  they  must  become  connected,  in  course 
of  time,  in  people’s  minds?  Is  it  tolerable  that  besides  being  robbed  and 
rified  an  author  should  he  forced  to  appear  in  any  form,  in  any  vulgar  dress, 
in  any  atrocious  company;  that  he  should  have  no  choice  of  his  audience, 
no  control  over  his  own  distorted  text,  and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
jostle  out  of  the  course  the  best  men  in  this  country  who  only  ask  to  live 
by  writing?  I  vow  before  high  heaven  that  my  blood  so  boils  at  these  enor¬ 
mities,  that  when  I  speak  about  them  I  seem  to  grow  twenty  feet  high, 

(1)  Here  Dickens  collected  instances  of  atrocity  with  all  the  care  and 
vaethod  which  gives  him  a  claim  to  bo  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  agitatoK. 
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ind  to  swell  out  in  proportion  *  Robbers  that  ye  are,'  I  think  to  myself 
when  I  get  upon  my  legs,  ‘  here  goes  I  ’  ”» 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  fury  remained  with 
Dickens  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  that  it  partly  inspired 
the  vehement  invective  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Perhaps  it  to 
gome  extent  explains  the  following  remarkable  outburst  of 
Martin  himself 

As  Martin  ascended  to  his  bedroom,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  Repub- 
lican  banner,  which  had  been  hoisted  from  the  house-top  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  was  fluttering  before  a  window  which  he  passed. 

"  ‘  TutI  ’  said  Martin.  ‘  You’re  a  gay  flag  in  the  distance.  But  let  a  man 
be  near  enough  to  get  the  light  upon  the  other  side,  and  see  through  you, 
end  you  are  but  sorry  fustian  I  ’  ” 

Or  this  other  passage,  which  was  Charles  Dickens’s  last  parting 
shot  at  the  United  States  : — 

"Cheerily,  lads,  cheerily.  Anchor  weighed.  Ship  in  full  sail.  Her  sturdy 
bowsprit  pointing  true  to  England.  America  a  cloud  upon  the  sea  behind 
them! 

‘“Why,  cook,  what  are  you  thinking  of  so  steadily?  ’  said  Martin. 

‘“Why,  I  was  a-thinking,  sir,’  returned  Mark,  ‘  that  if  I  was  a  painter 
and  was  called  upon  to  paint  the  American  Eagle,  how  should  I  do  it?  ' 

‘“Paint  it  as  like  an  Eagle  as  you  could,  I  suppose?  ’ 

‘‘‘No,’  said  Mark;  ‘  that  wouldn’t  do  for  me,  sir.  I  should  want  to 
draw  it  like  a  Bat,  for  its  short-sightedness;  like  a  Bantam,  for  its  bragging; 
like  a  Magpie,  for  its  honesty;  like  a  Peacock,  for  its  vanity;  like  an  Ostrich, 
kite  putting  its  head  in  the  mud,  and  thinking  nobody  sees  it — ’  ’’ 

But  at  that  point  Dickens  obviously  thought  that  he  had  gone 
too  far.  For  he  makes  Martin  interrupt  Mark  with  this  assuag¬ 
ing  comment : — 

"  ‘  And  like  a  Phoenix,  for  its  power  of  springing  up  from  the  ashes  of  its 
faults  and  vices,  and  soaring  up  anew  into  the  sky  I  ’  said  Martin.  ‘  Well, 
Mark,  let  us  hope  sol  ’  ” 

It  was  indeed  time  that  the  great  author  made  Mark  interrupt 
bis  friend,  whose  famous  geniality  and  good-heartedness  had  for 
the  moment  failed  him.  For  in  that  correction  of  Martin’s 
Dickens  packed  a  whole  world  of  insight  and  observation  about 
the  United  States.  Matthew  Arnold  practically  said  the  same 
thing  at  much  greater  length  in  his  famous  speech  on  “Num¬ 
bers”  which  he  gave  to  a  New  York  audience  sixty  years  later, 
and  all  the  shrewdest  observers  of  America  have  noted  this 
fame  remarkable  feature  in  her  life.  It  is  her  amazing  power 
of  moral  recovery,  this  surprising  reserve  of  national  virtue, 
which  again  and  again  draw’s  America  back  from  the  brink  of 
nun,  and  not  once,  but  many  times,  in  history  has  surprised  her 
best  friends  by  the  valour  and  splendour  of  her  sudden  deeds  : — 

"  America,  the  hope  of  those  who  suffer, 

_  The  dread  of  those  who  wrong.” 

(1)  Letters.  Vol.  I,  p.  71. 
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sang  one  of  her  greatest  poets,  and  it  is  on  these  mighty  occ*. 
sions  that  she  justifies  this  praise. 

«  «  «  «  » 

It  was  twenty-six  years  later  when  Dickens  paid  a  second  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Nearly  a  whole  generation  of  human  time 
had  intervened,  and  both  America  and  Dickens  himself  had 
passed  through  great  changes.  He  was  now  well  past  middle  age 
— bearded  and  grizzled.  He  had  acquired  certain  gifts  of 
patience  and  restraint  that  come  with  years.  He  was  less  liable 
to  sudden  storms,  more  tolerant  of  human  feelings,  with  that 
wider  vision  that  comes  to  a  man  who  feels  that  his  own  pil- 
grimage  is  drawing  towards  a  close.  On  the  side  of  America  there 
had  been  even  greater  changes.  Slavery  had  vanished,  and 
Dickens  was  to  see  the  spectacle  of  the  black  man  groping  hig 
way  into  freedom  like  a  blind  man  who  has  just  emerged  mto 
light.  In  spite  of  the  immense  losses  of  the  great  Civil  War 
the  United  States  had  also  practically  passed  from  one  stage  of 
civilisation  to  another.  Thanks  to  her  immense  energy  and 
resourcefulness,  she  had  already  almost  repaired  the  terrific  waste 
of  life  and  substance  which  had  taken  place  in  the  earlier  ’sixties. 
The  victory  wdiich  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  more  progressive 
North  had  given  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  a  more 
sober  pride  and  hopefulness.  For  it  was  a  pride  based  upon 
suffering  and  won  by  sacrifice. 

We  find,  therefore,  a  complete  change  of  judgment  in  the 
letters  which  Dickens  wrote  from  the  United  States  during  this 
second  visit.  He  is  even  inclined  to  retract  some  of  his  earlier 
judgments,  and,  indeed,  before  quitting  America  in  1868  he 
actually  declared  his  intention  to  publish  in  every  future  edition 
of  his  Afiherican  Notes  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  his  testimony  to 
the  great  and  mighty  changes  that  he  had  witnessed  during  his 
second  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  in  this  mood  of  repentance  he  forgot  that  the  changes 
lay  not  so  much  in  his  point  of  view  as  in  the  facts  of  American 
life.  For  he  stepped  into  the  first  phase  of  that  marvellous  new 
mechanical  civilisation  which  America  has  since  given  to  the 
world  :  the  magnificent  hotels,  the  steam-heated  houses,  the 
Pullman  cars,  and  all  the  hundred  and  one  trifles  of  life  which 
make  up  together  an  easier  and  more  adaptable  way  of  living 
than  we  know  in  Europe.  The  invention  of  the  telegraph  was 
already  the  first  step  in  that  wonderful  capture  of  electricity  to 
the  service  of  man  which  has  now  carried  America  a  further  stage 
on  her  triumph  over  matter,  distance  and  time.  Dickens  liked 
all  these  things.  It  is  the  tradition  of  the  Daily  Netes  office  that, 
during  the  brief  period  of  his  editorship  of  that  great  journal,  he 
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Died  the  rooms  with  cushioned  armchairs  and  was  waited  upon 
by  footmen  dressed  in  velvet  plush. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  Dickens  liked  a  comfortable  life,  and  it 
was  indeed  to  obtain  the  money  for  that  life  that  he  had  set  forth 
on  the  marvellous  and  tireless  lecturing  tour  which  was  the  object 
of  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  was,  therefore,  all 
{be  more  relieved  and  pleased  to  find  that  after  the  winter  rigours 
of  the  Atlantic  he  had  landed  in  a  country  where  the  hotels  were 
DOW  well  warmed  and  the  railway  trains  w  ere  beginning  to  be 
comfortable. 

On  March  21st,  1868,  Dickens  wrote  from  Springfield  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  actor  Macready,  which  was 
practically  a  recantation  of  the  remarkable  letter  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  America  which  he  had  written  to  the  same  correspondent 
from  Baltimore  on  March  22nd,  1842.  Then  he  had  placed  upon 
paper  that  famous  historic  judgment : — 

"But  however  much  I  like  the  ingredients  of  this  great  dish,  I  cannot 
but  c«ne  back  to  the  point  upon  which  I  started,  and  say  that  the  dish 
itself  goes  against  the  grain  with  me,  and  I  don’t  like  it.  ”r 

But  now,  in  1868,  he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent  : — 

"You  will  find  the  general  aspect  of  America  and  Americans  decidedly 
much  improved.  You  would  find  immeasurably  greater  consideration  and 
respect  for  your  privacy  than  of  old.  You  would  find  a  steady  change  for 
the  better  everywhere.  ”2 

Then  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what  he  means  by  some  of  these 
improvements  in  American  life  : — 

"When  the  railroad  straight  away  to  San  Francisco  (in  six  days)  shall 
be  opened  through,  it  will  not  only  have  drawing-rooms  but  sleeping-rooms, 
loo;  a  bell  in  every  little  apartment  communicating  with  a  steward’s  pantry, 
I  restaurant,  a  staff  of  servants,  marble  washing-stands,  and  a  barber’s 
ihopl  I  looked  into  one  of  these  cars  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  it  was  very 
ingeniously  arranged  and  quite  complete.  ”2 

Thus  did  Charles  Dickens,  far  out  in  that  Western  world, 
obtain  the  first  glimpses  of  that  new  and  w’onderful  civilisation 
which  is  now  the  marvel  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  the  American  public  displayed  during 
this  second  visit  of  Charles  Dickens  any  resentment  for  the 
criticisms  which  he  had  uttered  after  his  return  from  the  first 
’isit.  They  crowded  to  'his  readings  in  such  immense  masses 
lhat  the  sale  of  his  tickets  became  a  whirl  of  speculation. 
Thousands  were  unable  to  hear  him  and  went  away  disappointed. 
They  acclaimed  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  god.  Crowds  would 
assemble  in  the  streets  to  see  him  pass.  He  toured  throughout 
New  England,  and  then  visited  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  afterwards  travelling  up  north  to  Cleveland  and 

(1)  Letters.  Vol.  I,  p.  62.  (2)  Ibid.  Vol.  II,  p.*374. 
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Buffalo.  His  fatigues  were  immense,  and  undoubtedly  laid  the 
seeds  of  that  fatal  seizure  which  cut  short  his  life  only  two  years 
later.  But  he  loved  this  existence,  and  it  brought  him  gigantic 
profits.  He  was  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  British  authors 
who  have  gone  to  America  to  earn  the  wealth  which  is  denied 
to  them  in  their  own  country.  But  it  was  not  only  dollars  that 
Dickens  was  after.  He  loved  the  applause  of  the  multitude  with 
a  great  passion.  His  readings  for  the  first  time  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  that  world  to  whom  Dickens  made  his  appeal. 
A  great  wave  of  affection  seemed  to  pass  between  him  and  that 
great  common  people  whose  joys  and  sorrows  he  had  depicted 
with  such  supreme  pathos.  It  was  the  crown  of  his  career— this 
discovery  of  that  vast  store  of  human  affection  that  he  had  won 
by  his  life’s  work.  Now  that  the  sands  of  his  life  were  running 
out  w'e  need  not  grudge  him  the  joys  of  those  last  two  years. 

This  tremendous  experience  seemed  to  draw  him  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  American  people.  Perhaps  it  helped  him  to  under¬ 
stand  better  that  collective  side  of  the  American  nature  which  is, 

if  we  understand  it  rightly,  its  most  impressive  feature. 

»  «  *  «  * 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  Charles  Dickens  returned  from  this 
second  visit.  Unhappily,  his  life  was  too  far  spent  for  him  to 
place  on  permanent  record  the  changes  in  his  impressions  about 
the  American  people.  He  was  to  produce  no  second  novel  on 
American  life  which  would  unw'rite  the  harsh  judgments  of 
Martin  Chnzzlexvit.  That  was  an  unhappy  accident.  For  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  relations  betw'een  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  if  he  could  have  built  up  into  one  of  his  immortal  novels 
the  various  kindly  impressions  of  the  American  folk  which  are 
now  contained  only  in  his  Biography  and  lictters.  There  is 
nothing,  for  instance,  in  Martin  Chxizzleicit  to  convey  the  judg¬ 
ment  everywhere  recorded  by  Dickens  in  his  intimate  writings, 
both  in  1842  and  1808,  as  to  the  amazing  courtesy  of  the 
Americans  towards  women.  It  was  in  1842  that  he  wrote  from 
Boston  : — 

“  There  is  universal  deference  paid  to  Indies,  and  they  •walk  about  at  all 
seasons  wholly  unprotected.”' 

A  remarkable  tribute  to  a  rough  and  early  civilisation.  Or, 
again,  his  description  of  their  habits  at  the  rough  meals  which 
he  otherwise  loved  so  little  : — 

”  Nobody  will  sit  down  to  any  one  of  these  meals,  though  the  dishes  ^ 
smoking  on  the  board,  until  the  ladies  have  appeared  and  taken  their  chairs 

At  the  present  day  in  America  (1921),  if  a  woman  enters  an 

( 1)  These  passages  are  from  the  letters  to  Forster  contained  in  his  Biography 
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“elevator,”  every  man  takes  off  his  hat,  and  women  travellers 
will  tell  you  that  America  is  the  safest  country  in  the  world  for 
them  to  wander  alone.  Throughout  that  has  been  the  high  credit 
of  that  country ;  and  it  seems  unfair  that  so  little  tribute  is  given 
to  Americans  in  English  fiction  for  this  great  quality  of  chivalry. 

>lot  that  it  means  that  women  in  America  are  any  less  beau¬ 
tiful  or  attractive  than  in  other  countries.  Here,  again,  we  have 
Dickens’s  judgment  as  early  as  1842  : — 

“The  ladies  of  America, ''  he  says,  “are  decidedly  and  unquestionably 
beautiful.” 

And  Dickens  had  a  distinct  eye  for  beauty.  Everyone  who  visits 
America  to-day  will  bear  evidence  that  there  is  here  no  falling 
away. 

But  it  is  even  more  remarkable  to  find  scattered  through 
Dickens’s  letters  to  Forster  tributes  to  American  men  which  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  seem  wholly  consistent  with  the  sketches  contained  in 
\]hTtinChuzzlewit.  “Americans,”  he  says,  “are  friendly,  earnest, 
hospitable,  kind,  frank,  very  often  accomplished,  far  less  prejudiced 
than  you  would  suppose.  Warm-hearted,  fervent,  enthusiastic.” 
.After  that  it  surely  matters  little  that  Dickens  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  does  not  want  to  live  in  America,  because  it  seems  a  fitting 
thing  that  every  man  should  live  in  his  own  country.  The  great 
fact  is  that  he  gives  to  Americans  this  great  tribute,  and  no  one 
who  visits  that  country  to-day  will  say  that  they  have  done  any¬ 
thing  to  lose  that  praise.  They  are  as  a  people  still  as  friendly, 
hospitable  and  kindly  as  they  have  ever  been.  Whatever  faults 
they  have  seem  the  faults  of  excess  in  these  admirable  virtues. 
They  are  still  “w’arm-hearted,  fervent,  enthusiastic,”  and  if  some 
of  these  qualities  sometimes  show  themselves  in  excess,  then 
they  ought  not  to  be  judged  too  harshly  by  those  whose  hearts 
are  more  frigid  and  whose  tempers  are  less  eager. 

Blit  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  to  find  in  Dickens’s  letters 
some  very  notable  tributes  to  American  politicians,  the  very  class 
which  he  has  so  bitterly  caricatured  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  In 
a  letter  contained  in  Forster’s  Life,  and  written  from  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1842,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  very  men  whom  he  was  so 
soon  to  caricature  : — 

"There  are  some  very  noble  specimens  out  of  tbe  West.  Splendid  men 
to  look  on,  bard  to  deceive,  prompt  to  act,  lions  in  enerfry,  Crichtons  in 
yned  accomplishments,  Indians  in  quickness  of  eye  and  gesture,  Americans 
■n  affectionate  and  generous  impulse.”! 

That  is  certainly  not  the  impression  of  these  men  which  he 
conveys  when  he  draws  his  pictures  of  General  Cyrus  Choke  or 
Scadder.  In  those  descriptions  the  men  from  the  West  are 

(1)  Vol.  I,  p.  330. 
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simply  depicted  as  intriguing  scoundrels,  distinguished  from  that 
type  in  Europe  only  by  the  brassiness  of  their  boastings  and  th« 
insolence  of  their  absurd  self-esteem. 

The  fact  is  that  the  young  Dickens  of  1842  was  essentially 
pugnacious  and  impetuous.  He  loved  a  fight,  but  he  disliked 
contradiction.  Thus  it  was  that  when  he  bumped  into  conflict 
with  the  America  of  that  day  on  the  questions  of  slavery  and 
copyright,  he  met  men  of  very  much  the  same  temper  as  himself 
and  this  aroused  in  him  an  amazing  bitterness.  “I  believe,"  he 
wrote  to  Forster  in  a  very  remarkable  letter  of  Februarv  24th 
1842,^  “that  there  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
there  is  less  freedom  of  opinion  on  any  subject  in  reference  to 
which  there  is  a  broad  difference  of  opinion  than  in  this  country." 
But  w’hat  Dickens  forgot  w’as  that  he  w’as  expressing  opinions 
on  definite  subjects  of  acute  domestic  controversy ;  and  few 
countries  like  to  hear  such  questions  discussed  by  a  visiting 
foreigner. 

That  is  still  the  chief  danger  to-day  in  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  We  are  both  countries  in 
which  every  man  likes  to  “say  the  thing  he  will,”  and  therefore 
we  have  always  indulged  in  amazing  freedom  in  oiir  criticism 
of  one  another.  A  w'hole  line  of  English  w^riters  have  followed 
in  the  tracks  of  Martin  Chuzzlemt,  and  there  have  been  some 
American  writers  who  have  retaliated.  But  these  things  do  not 
add  to  the  friendship  between,  nations.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  there  is  kinship  betw’een  men  criticism  is  more  readily 
accepted.  It  is  recorded  of  Dr.  Jowett  that  he  said  in  a  sermon 
to  two  young  people  whom  he  was  marrying  :  “Above  all,  re¬ 
member  to  be  polite  to  one  another.”  The  same  advice  seems 
to  be  desirable  for  two  nations  of  the  same  speech  aiming  at » 
friendship  which  is  often  achieved,  not  on  account  of  kinship, 
but  in  spite  of  it. 

Eeflecting  on  the  situation  to-day  between  the  two  countries, 
I  would  suggest  some  such  counsel  to  those  writers  and  speakers 
who  are  now  labouring  to  improve  the  relationship  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Let  them,  at  all  costs, 
resist  the  cheap  and  easy  temptation  to  mutual  criticism.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  depreciation  of  kindred  peoples  is  not,  as  so 
many  imagine,  a  mark  of  superior  culture,  but  the  common  vice 
of  uncultured  humanity.  Let  us  mutually  le.arn  to  select  what 
we  can  admire  in  one  another — “w’hatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report  ” — and  dwell  on  those.  If  Dickens  had  done  so,  then  we 
might  have  lost  a  great  satire,  but  he  would  have  worked  better 
for  the  things  that  belong  unto  our  peace. 

Harold  Spender. 

(1)  Life.  Vol.  I,  p.  299. 
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The  world-crisis  immediately  before  us  is  as  ominous  as  the  one 
prefaced  in  1914.  The  pregnant,  and  now  classic,  phrase,  “A 
war  to  end  war”  (was  it  first  used  by  President  Hadley  of  Yale?), 
must  now  be  superseded  by  the  watchword  of  our  day,  ”  A  peace 
to 'end  war.”  The  Great  War  was  determined,  potentially  from 
its  beginning  and  actually  in  1917,  by  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  conflict.  Had  the  United  States  joined  the  Allies 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitanm,  the  world  would  have  been 
spared  the  stupendous  destruction  of  life,  property  and  moral 
values  during  years  of  unprecedented  suffering. 

The  battle-cry  of  the  United  States  in  1917,  “War  to  end  war,” 
in  no  way  implied  the  principles  or  practice  of  what  has  since 
been  technically  and  specifically  called  Pacifism,  though  the  aim 
and  end  of  sacrifice  and  struggle  w'as  Peace.  For  it  was  clearly 
realised  by  those  w’ho  thus  fought,  that  to  refuse  to  fight  was  to 
provide  the  militaristic  and  autocratic  enemy  wdth  the  most 
effective  arm  against  the  unmilitaristic  and  democratic  Allies. 
In  the  same  spirit  the  watchword  of  the  present,  “Peace  to  end 
war,”  does  not  mean  Pacifism.  For  it  is  clearly  realised  that 
premature  and  unguaranteed  disarmament  of  all  the  peace-loving 
and  highly  civilised  democratic  nations  would  give  all  the  more 
power  to  the  ill-disposed  or  less-civilised  nations  who  would  con¬ 
tinually,  though  secretly,  prepare  for  war. 

As  in  1915  and  in  1917,  the  great  w'orld-issue  now  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  United  States.  If  the  American  people  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  brethren  and  their  blood-relations  of  the 
Old  World  and  say  to  themselves  :  “  What  concern  is  their  life 
ind  prosperity  to  us?  What  have  we  in  common  with  their 
civilisation  and  their  ideals?”  the  evils  in  store  for  civilised  man¬ 
kind  will  perhaps  even  be  greater  than  they  were  at  any  period 
during  the  war.  The  writer  of  that  remarkable  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  of  New  York 
reproduced  in  the  London  Times  of  February  5th)  has  fully 
realised  the  issues  that  lie  before  us.  The  world  has  to  choose 
ktween  two  alternatives,  and  only  tw'o  :  Continued  and  intensive 
annament,  or  an  effective  League  of  Nations. 

The  first  will  mean  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the 
British  Em])ire,  not  only  universal  military  service  (preferably 
on  the  Swiss  plan  as  advocated  by  President  Roosevelt),  but 
j  increase  of  naval  armament  with  all  the  resultant  complications 
and  dangers  outlined  bv  the  writer  referred  to  above.  Further- 
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more,  it  will  mean  the  concentration  of  effort  on  the  part  i 
science  to  develop  the  means  of  mass-destruction,  with  the  widest 
range  in  extension  and  the  most  concentrated  jxywer  of  intensity 
in  killing  and  destroying— killing  not  merely  combatants,  but 
(by  the  precedent  established  during  the  last  war)  non-combatants 
as  well.  Even  the  dullest  imagination  does  not  reqiiire  further 
stimulation  to  realise  what  this  will  mean.  In  addition  to  this 
we  know'  that  nearly  all  civilised  States  are  practically  bankrujit 
and,  according  to  pre-war  standards,  are  completely  so.  \i\Tiat 
w’ill  it  be  if  billions  have  to  be  raised  for  the  armaments  which 
every  nation,  urged  by  self-preservation  and  alive  to  the  callol 
national  honour,  will  be  bound  to  expend !  The  phrase  of  the 
diplomat  of  long  ago,  On  peut  toujours  trouver  de  Vargent  pour 
faire  la  guerre,  has  been  proved  to  be  eminently  true. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Napoleon 
w’as  urged  on  by  his  convictions  and  ideals  to  bring  the  world 
under  the  dominance  of  France,  no  doubt,  as  he  thought,  for  the 
good  of  the  w'orld  and  the  progress  of  civilisation,  racially-national 
ideals  took  conscious  shape  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  patriots 
in  the  form  of  Pan-Hellenism,  Pan-Slavism,  ending  in  the  most 
nefarious  and  pow'erful  formulation  of  Pan-Germanism.  Racial 
and  religious  ideals  were,  and  are,  infiltrated  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously  and  avow’edly  with  material,  industrial  and  commercial 
interests.  There  was  a  short  period  when  Anglo-Saxonism 
formed  the  ideals  of  some.  During  the  Spanish-American  War 
I  pointed  out  the  dangers,  both  for  the  United  States  and  for 
Great  Britain  and  for  the  relations  betw'een  the  two,  of  such  a 
conception  ;  and,  in  replacing  for  the  phrase  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance 
that  of  English-speaking  Brotherhood,  I  insisted  upon  the  fac* 
that  an  understanding  and  friendship  of  all  the  English-speaking 
peoples  w'ould  be  practically  the  safest  means  of  securing  peace 
and  co-operation  between  all  the  civilised  nations  of  what.nei 
race,  religion  and  language.  But  “self-determination”  has 
proved  a  two-edged  sw'ord.  The  rivalries  and  clashing  of  interest^ 
acting  on  the  soil  so  fertile  in  racial  prejudice  and  animosities  ir 
the  south-east  of  Europe  among  the  reconstituted  smalls 
nationalities,  are,  and  will  be,  as  they  have  ever  been,  souk-' 
of  unrest  and  conflict.  The  Powders  of  Central  Europe,  lyict 
exhausted  and  maimed  in  the  sullen  and  intense  resentment  o 
the  vanquished,  wdll  in  the  future  be  ready  to  use  the  eonflK’' 
of  the  opposed  nationalities,  as  well  as  the  complications  an 
contentions  between  the  greater  and  more  remote  Powers,  1'^ 
widen  the  circle  of  dissension  and  war.  Nay,  as  is  foreshadow: 
by  the  writer  already  quoted,  and  as  I  pointed  out  in  1918, 
day  may  come  when  Pan-Europeanisra  will  stand  opi>osed  an 
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jnned  facing  Pan-Americanism.  It  is  more  than  merely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  these  two  great  continents  representing  civilisation 
niay  be  brought  into  internecine  conflict ;  while  the  organised 
nations  of  Asia,  acquiring  the  implements  of  modern  destructive 
warfare,  will  step  into  the  breach  of  the  fortifications  protecting 
Western  life  and  ideals,  and  swarm  over  the  cultivated  fields 
fruitful  of  so  much  that  supported  the  higher  life  of  civilised 
man. 

Quite  recently,  in  a  conversation  on  these  wider  ultimate 
aspects  of  international  relationships,  a  man  of  great  intellect, 
experience  and  eminence  in  this  country,  an  avowed  opponent  of 
anything  in  the  form  of  a  League  of  Nations,  calmly  enunciated 
hs  belief,  with  stupendous  intellectual  detachment,  that  our 
civilisation  was  doomed,  and  that,  as  had  more  than  once  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  world’s  history,  it  must  go  under,  to  be  followed  by 
a  cataclysm  into  much  lower  strata  of  human  life,  until  gradually, 
by  long  social  evolution,  the  standards  of  civilisation  might  again 
be  raised.  My  answer  was,  and  is  :  “Are  w’e,  who  are  possessed 
not  only  of  volition,  but  of  intelligence,  imagination  and  moral 
responsibilities,  to  sit  still  with  arms  folded  and  to  do  nothing 
in  face  of  such  a  danger?  Is  there  not  any  alternative?” 

Quite  apart  from  all  our  sentiments  and  ideals,  the  practical 
and  material  facts  before  the  world,  immediate  and  in  their 
ultimate  bearings,  force  us  soberly  to  consider  the  second  alterna¬ 
tive  to  such  arming  of  one  nation  against  the  other — i.e.,  some 
efficient  international,  or  rather  super-national,  organisation  which 
will  ensure  ])eace.  This  now  means  that  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  existing  Covenant,  be  so  modified  as  to  leave  no  grounds  for 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  co-operate  in  this  great 
Qg  work.  It  means  the  modification  or  emendation  in  the  constitu- 
ce  tion  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  respond  to  the  demands  and 

-  needs  of  the  civilised  States  in  the  present  world-crisis. 

las  In  facing  such  a  problem  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  one 
feneral  truth  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  and  the 
ir  organisations  dealing  with  them :  It  is  frequently  found,  in 
Mberative  bodies  and  parties,  that  differences  concerning  an 
■-  amendment  to  a  substantive  motion  create  stronger  antagonisms 
than  differences  concerning  the  substantive  motion  itself.  There 
c'  IS  thus  a  danger  that  those  who  are  sincerely  and  completely 
sgreed  on  the  absolute  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  League 
t^^ations,  but  differ  on  the  inner  organisation  of  such  a  League, 
t  may  develop  stronger  and  more  effectively  negative  opposition 

-  among  each  other  than  the  fundamental  differences  which  exist 
■ "  t'veen  the  pronounced  supporters  and  the  violent  opponents  of 
^  any  international  organisation  of  the  kind.  This  contingency 
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must  be  borne  in  mind  and  jealously  guarded  against.  However 
strongly  we  may  feel  that  the  present  Covenant  must  be  modified 
and  amended,  we  must  always  gratefully  acknowledge  the  woA 
that  has  actually  been  done  and  the  momentous  step  forward  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  convinced  and  highly  qualified  initiators 
of  this  greatest  movement  of  modern  times. 

The  task  before  us  all,  and  especially  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  devise  and  to  establish  a  super-national  bodv 
w'hich  will  meet  with  the  essential  demands  of  all  the  leading 
civilised  States,  to  ensure  complete  co-operation.  Three  main 
requisites  are  to  be  met :  Firstly,  the  modification  of  the  Covenant 
so  as  to  conform  with  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  established 
principles  and  traditions  of  national  life,  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  of  other  sovereign  States ;  secondly,  to  command  the 
most  complete  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and  the  positive 
equity  of  the  judgments  of  such  a  super-national  body,  as  far  as 
unerring  equity  is  at  all  possible  in  this  world  of  ours;  thirdly, 
to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  enforcing  its  decisions. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  taken  exception  chiefly 
to  two  articles  of  the  Covenant,  namely.  Articles  III.  (with 
annex)  and  XVI.  Article  III.  (wdth  annex)  placed  this  nation 
of  about  one  hundred  million  people,  in  the  very  forefront  of 
modern  civilisation  and  power,  in  an  inferiority  as  regards  the 
number  of  its  representatives,  compared,  let  us  say,  to  the  British 
Empire,  including  its  Dominions.  Article  XVI.,  in  certain 
eventualities,  committed  all  members  of  the  League  to  interven¬ 
tion  with  their  armed  forces  to  uphold  certain  decisions  of  the 
League,  wffiich,  the  Senate  maintained,  amounting  to  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  is  contrary'  to  their  constitution,  whereby  war  can 
only  be  declared  after  due  parliamentary  deliberation  and  decision, 

Both  these  objections  can  be  fully  met  by  the  emendations 
here  proposed  in  the  organisation  of  the  existing  Covenant ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  tw'o  other  requisites  of  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  the  tribunal  and  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  its 
decisions  wdll  be  met. 

In  lieu  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Covenant,  with  it> 
Council  and  its  Assembly  and  the  complicated  arrangement  be 
tween  these  tw'o  bodies  upon  which  we  need  not  enter  here,  ther- 
would  be  a  super-national  jury  with  a  more  equitable  reprepenta- 
tion  for  all  nations,  and  commanding  to  a  higher  degree  faith  ir. 
the  impartiality  and  fairness  of  its  judgment.  In  lieu  of  tb? 
appeal  to  the  several  member-States  to  make  war  on  a  recalcitrar 
nation  or  nations  by  means  of  quotas  of  their  own  military  forcf' 
this  super-national  jury  would  be  provided  with  a  police  of  it- 
own  to  enforce  its  decisions  effectively. 
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The  super-national  jury  would  be  composed  of  representatives 
from  every  nation  within  the  League,  in  the  ratio  of  its  number 
of  inhabitants  counted  by  the  millions.  But  there  would  be  a 
minimum  and  maximum  for  such  representation.  The  minimum 
of  one  member  would  be  assigned  to  even  the  smallest  nation 
admitted  to  the  League;  the  maximum  would  be  fixed  by  the 
least  populous  of  the  existing  Great  Powers — let  us  say  France. 
Analogous  to  the  relationship  in  the  case  of  the  Territories  and 
States  in  the  United  States,  it  would  have  to  be  decided  which 
States,  and  when  those  not  yet  recognised  as  fully  developed  in 
the  political  and  social  organisation  of  all  Western  nations,  should 
be  thus  admitted  to  full  membership.  In  any  case,  even  the 
most  populous  of  such  States  would  never  have  anything 
approaching  to  preponderance  of  representation  in  the  general 
body.  Now,  this  super-national  jury,  following  the  historical 
precedent  in  the  long  and  consistent  evolution  of  English  law, 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury  under 
Henry  II.,  which  gradually  led  to  the  organisation  and  activity 
of  the  Courts,  would  not  be  a  legislative  body,  not  even  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  recent  Hague  Conferences  aimed  at  being. 
The  world  has  had  ample  experience  that  no  effective  sanction 
could  be  given  in  the  present  condition  of  international  develop¬ 
ment  to  such  a  legislative  function.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enact¬ 
ments  and  decisions  of  a  super-national  jury  would,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  of  political  and  legal  evolution,  become  the  material 
for  the  acceptance  and  the  codification  of  such  binding  laws.  Nor 
would  the  super-national  jury  assume  the  character  of  a  super¬ 
national  court  of  judges  to  administer  the  law  which  in  reality 
does  not  exist  as  law.  It  would  simply  be  a  tribunal  of  equity. 
The  representatives  of  each  nation  would  not  necessarily  be  jurists 
at  all,  however  much  each  of  the  litigants  with  their  cases  and 
pleadings  would  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  jurists,  and  howr 
erer  strictly  the  presiding  official  of  the  jury  would  maintain  all 
the  strict  and  perfect  procedure  of  legal  evidence  with  which  he 
would  have  to  be  fully  acquainted  as  a  jurist.  But  these  jurors 
would  not  be  chosen  at  haphazard  from  among  all  citizens  possess¬ 
ing  in  every  variety  of  degree  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  judge  with  fairness ;  but  would  have,  as  their  chief  and 
clearly  manifest  qualification,  that  intellectual  superiority  of  mind 
wd  experience  of  life,  as  well  as  that  record  of  uprightness  and 
of  honourableness  of  moral  character,  which  would,  as  it  were, 
make  them  the  most  competent  experts  in  administering  equity. 
They  would  thus  be  chosen  from  wfthin  each  nation  among  those 
citizens  of  eminence  who,  on  the  face  of  it,  represent  to  the 
liighest  degree  such  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  Above  all, 
tol.  cix.  n.s.  q 
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they  would  not  be  the  immediate  members  of  Governmental 
administration,  essentially  associated  with  furthering  the  separate 
interests  of  that  nation  or  the  party  in  power  for  the  time  being 
Ill  any  case,  when  the  representatives  in  a  League  of  Nations 
each  stand  for  the  conflicting  interests  of  their  own  State  and 
country,  the  deliberations  of  the  League  would  he  analogous  to 
those  in  the  conflicting  life  of  national  party  government 
So  far  from  ensuring  stability  and  peace,  they  would  produce 
constant  change  and  strife,  and  w’ould  certainly  not  command 
the  absolute  faith  in  the  equity  of  their  deliberations,  not  onlv 
in  the  contestant  parties,  but  among  all  neutral  members  of 
the  League. 

The  jurors  W’ould  therefore  not  be  sent  with  any  mandate  to 
uphold  the  interests  of  their  owm  State  or  country,  but  would, 
on  the  contrary,  divest  themselves  of  any  approach  to  such  aims 
and  be  biased  in  judgment  as  little  as  any  judge  is  now'  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  his  local  origin,  residence,  or  his  associations  in 
locality  and  consanguinity.  By  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
formality  they  would  declare',  upon  accepting  this  high  ofiSce,  that 
they  will  in  no  way  be  biased  by  their  national  interests,  but  will 
only  be  guided  by  the  one  endeavour — to  administer  absolute 
justice.  As  men  of  the  world  they  w'ould  even,  in  cases  that 
might  not  be  considered  strictly  justiciable,  be  the  best  conceiv-| 
able  authorities  to  decide,  with  wdsdom  and  fairness,  the  most 
complicated  cases  in  which  no  clear  decision,  wholly  justiciahk, 
can  be  expected.  Both  parties  would  adduce  all  abstract  and 
concrete  reasons  in  relation  to  their  national  life  and  pros¬ 
perity  in  appealing  to  the  wdsdom  and  fairness  of  such  a 
select  body  of  men  endowed  wdth  common  sense,  as  well  as 
intelligence,  fairness  and  tact.  These  questions  might  arise  in 
connection  with  immigration,  regulation  of  finance,  industry, 
commerce,  etc. 

At  present  there  existr  no  definite  body  for  the  apivtintme'*^ 
of  such  representatives  b\  each  State.  But  I  am  convinced 
a  completely  satisfactory  method  can  be  easily  devised  in  cac  ^ 
country.  At  all  events,  such  a  body  would,  in  this  imix^rfr'^ 
world  of  ours,  approach  nearest  to  guaranteeing  imjiartiality  ar  ^ 
w’ould  command  more  confidence  than  any  other  body  which  w- 
can  conceive.  | 

One  word  about  the  police  force.  Following  on  relative  (1>^ 
armament,  an  international  police  force  of  the  most  effecti'' 
order  in  respect  of  modern  w'arfare  (military,  naval  and  aerial', 
consisting,  not  of  quotas  from  separate  nationalities,  but  of  or 
complete  force  enlisted  from  those  who  naturally  and  by  prefw 
ence  choose  the  profession  of  arms,  would  concentrate  at  t 
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seat  of  the  super-national  tribunal,  under  its  immediate  sove¬ 
reignty,  administered  by  sub-committees  and  chosen  officials. 
There  would  also  be  local  centres  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
brought  into  immediate  touch  with  headquarters  by  means  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  to  act  with  promptness  when  any  necessity 
of  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  arose.  From  the 
economical  point  of  view  the  cost  of  armaments  for  each  nation, 
following  the  modern  industrial  precedent  of  “pooling,”  w'ould 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

With  the  sanction  given  by  all  sovereign  States  to  this  super- 
national  body  for  the  settlement  of  purely  international  affairs, 
there  would  be  no  incursion  into  the  sovereignty  of  any  State 
in  its  internal  affairs  with  two  exceptions.  First,  that  the 
decisions  of  this  super-national  tribunal  be  circulated  among  the 
people  of  every  nation,  and  that  errors  and  deliberate  misstate¬ 
ments  published  in  any  State  be  effectively  contradicted ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  accredited  agents  of  the  tribunal  in  each  State 
effectively  guard  against  clandestine  armament  of  such  a  State, 
so  that  immediate  steps  could  be  taken  to  suppress  any  prospec¬ 
tive  disturbance  of  the  peace.  These  two  conditions  are  essential 
to  the  practical  working  of  such  a  scheme. 

It  will  also  be  realised  that  in  the  distant  future  the  invasion 
of  civilised  countries  by  vastly  superior  hordes  of  inferior 
Mtionalities  would  be  efficiently  counteracted.  For  the  claims 
of  such  nationalities  w'ould  be  met  wdth  fairness,  even  in  the 
most  complicated  cases,  demanding  the  highest  wisdom  and 
equity.  Initial  grievances  and  suspicion  would  be  removed  from 
the  outset,  while  the  united  forces  of  civilised  nations  w'ould  be 
concentrated  in  their  moral  adhesion  to  the  decisions  of  a  super¬ 
national  body  uniting  them  all.  Meanwhile,  the  adjustment  of 
immediate  problems  by  agreement  betw’een  a  group  of  leading 
Powers,  such  as  the  understanding  on  naval  armaments,  advocated 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  might 
pave  the  way  to  further  and  more  thoroughly  and  universally 
organised  understanding  in  an  efficient  League  of  Nations. 

National  Service  with  intensive  armament  or  an  effective 
League  of  Nations — there  is  no  other  alternative ! 

The  real  decision  at  this  moment  lies  with  the  United  States. 
The  World-Hercules  now’  stands  blindfolded  in  his  strength 
between  Irene  and  Bellona.  It  rests  with  America  to  which  of 
the  two  goddesses  she  will  turn  him  for  guidance. 

Charles  Walston. 
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There  has  assuredly  never  been  a  more  vividly  exciting  Con¬ 
ference  than  the  week’s  meeting  of  the  Allies  in  Paris.  Had  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  been  called  upon  to  compose  a  drama  out  of  the 
elements  there  presented,  he  could  not  have  heightened  the  effect 
by  any  ingenious  exercise  of  stagecraft.  The  piece  was  full  of 
capital  incidents,  but  broadly  the  course  of  events  was  as  followg; 
The  gathering  of  the  protagonists  with  high  hopes ;  a  period  of 
suspense  during  which  the  clash  between  the  rival  theses  of 
Boulogne  and  Brussels  was  preparing ;  the  surprise  intervention 
of  M.  Doumer,  who  put  French  demands  twice  as  high  as  his 
chief ;  the  temporary  abandonment  of  sittings ;  the  great  scene  in 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  demanded  peremptorily  the  fixation  of 
the  German  debt  at  a  “reasonable”  figure,  and  in  which  M. 
Briand  flatly  refused  to  agree  to  any  final  settlement ;  deadlock 
and  dismay;  the  search  for  an  issue,  growing  every  hour  more 
improbable ;  the  sudden  happy  denouement  when  the  Conference 
seemed  fated  to  break  up,  with  France  and  England  completely 
separated,  and  calamities  only  to  be  dimly  guessed  imminent. 
The  construction  from  the  playwright’s  standpoint  was  admirable. 
I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  improved.  The  newspapers 
registered  the  succeeding  emotions  day  after  day — optimism, 
doubt,  amazement,  anxiety,  alarm,  despair,  unbounded  joy.  It 
was  a  wonderful  week. 

Brooding  in  the  background  were  all  sorts  of  possibilities. 
There  is  no  occasion  which  I  remember  in  which  speculation 
about  the  future  was  given  so  many  openings.  There  was  the 
prospect  of  the  Alliance  falling  definitely  asunder ;  there  was 
political  and  economic  chaos  in  Europe  in  sight.  In  France  the 
situation  was  particularly  serious.  The  failure  of  M.  Briand 
might  have  brought  about  the  most  startling  events :  Ministerial 
crises;  precipitate  action  on  the  Rhine;  Presidential  crises;  an 
attempted  dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  It  is  always  idle  to  make 
what  may  be  called  retrospective  prophecies ;  but  on  that  Black 
Friday,  when  the  collapse  of  the  Conference  was  so  fatally  new, 
these  and  w^orse  possibilities  on  which  I  have  no  wish  to  insist 
presented  themselves  to  many  minds  and  perhaps  helped  to  avert 
the  catastrophe.  Whenever  I  think  of  what  might  happen 
unless,  at  all  costs,  the  Franco-British  Entente  holds,  I  a® 
appalled  at  the  vision  of  European  shipwreck.  France  is  ardent 
generous,  brave,  but  in  my  opinion  has  not  yet  come  to  see  wi 
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a  sober  eye  the  realities  of  the  after-war.  She  has  suffered  the 
fforst  indignities.  It  may  be  that  she  is  still  a  little  hysterical. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  unkind  in  the  suggestion  :  she  might 
have  been  excused  had  she  behaved  in  a  far  wider  way.  But 
England  has  a  rdle  to  play,  as  the  friend  of  France.  England 
quickly  became  more  realist,  because  her  sufferings  were  less  and 
also,  perhaps,  because  the  temperament  of  England  is  different. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  any  rate,  conceives  it  his  business  to 
check  French  impulses,  which  are  perfectly  understandable,  but 
which  will  not  mend  matters.  Sometimes,  however,  he  has 
hardly  sufficient  patience.  Sometimes,  too,  France  does  not  trust 
him  as  a  friend.  She  is  inclined  to  be  indignant  at  being  kept 
back  from  the  aggressor,  and  even  to  accuse  the  British  of 
defending  the  aggressor.  Now  I  am  altogether  detached  from 
home  politics  in  England  :  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  But  in  these  conferences  I  have  been  meeting  him 
ever  since  he  came  to  Paris  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1919, 
and  I  have  heard  him  on  all  kinds  of  occasions — formal,  casual, 
private,  semi-private,  and  public — and  alw'ays  has  his  fundamental 
thought  about  peace-making  been  the  same,  however  oddly  that 
thought  may  have  translated  itself.  He  has  been  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  real  attitude,  though  doubtless  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled,  for  political  or  other  occult  reasons,  to  take  a  line 
apparently  altogether  in  the  opposite  direction.  Whatever  may 
be  the  impressions  of  others,  my  own  impression  is  perfectly 
dear ;  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  since  the  early  days  of 
the  first  Paris  Conference  had  decided,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
reparations  on  any  extensive  scale  were  impossible,  that  in  some 
respects  at  least  business  relations  would  be  more  profitable,  just 
as  it  may  be  more  profitable  for  a  trader  to  wipe  off  a  bad  debt, 
or  accept  a  composition,  and  begin  again.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  openly  for  the  clean  slate  : 
there  is  in  the  margin  between  exports  and  imports,  in  the  avail¬ 
able  mineral  wealth  of  Germany,  in  her  producing  capacity,  a 
certain  possibility  of  payment  which  it  is  the  business  of  experts 
to  ascertain.  But  T  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sets 
no  great  store  on  this  possibility.  First,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
bankers  of  the  w  orld  will  advance  their  money  on  the  strength 
of  what  Germany  will  pay  in  (say)  1960 ;  and  thus  immediate 
mobilisation  of  credits  is  difficult  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
Germany  being  able  or  willing  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Allies  over 
any  extended  period.  Secondly,  at  the  present  time  it  is  clearly 
out  of  the  question  for  Germany  to  hand  over  any  substantial 
sum. 

Let  me  define  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  thought  as  I  understand 
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it — and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  expound  it  for 
over  two  years,  expounding  it  with  now  and  again  an  obviou* 
oontradiction  between  his  reasoning  and  his  conventional  con. 
elusions.  At  Paris  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting  that  yon 
cannot  transport  German  wealth.  Railways  and  forests  and 
mines  must  remain  where  they  are.  You  may  administer  them 
if  you  treat  Germany  like  China  or  like  Turkey,  but  as  you  will 
take  the  proceeds  in  paper  marks  you  will  find  the  value  of  thsse 
proceeds  dwindling  to  nothing  as  you  carry  them  over  the  fron¬ 
tier,  dwindling  in  progressive  ratio  to  the  size  of  your  wad  of 
paper  marks.  To  take  gold  is  equally  impossible,  for  reasoni 
w'hich  need  no  demonstration — its  utter  inadequacy,  the  effect 
upon  the  exchanges,  and  so  forth.  What  remains?  Labour 
and  goods. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  ruled  out  labour.  German  labour  is  eer- 
tainly  not  wanted  in  England.  What  would  our  unemployed 
say?  Besides,  there  are  no  damages  to  be  repaired  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  in  England.  If  there  were,  then  England  would  still 
refuse  German  labour,  but — and  here  is  an  exceedingly  important 
point — she  wnuld  abate  her  claims  to  the  German  indemnity 
in  so  far  as  she  refused  proffered  German  payment  in  labour. 

Then,  as  Germany  has  offered  to  repair  the  ruined  regions  of 
France  by  direct  labour,  and  France  for  perfectly  proper  reasoni 
has  refused  to  have  a  German  Colony  in  the  Northern  Pro\inoei, 
should  France  abate  her  claims?  I  will  not  give  the  answer, 
though  the  question  was  put  to  the  Prime  Minister.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  where  this  principle  will  take  us.  The  question 
will  certainly  arise  presently  in  respect  of  goods.  Germany  will 
be  paying  in  goods.  We  wdll  have  none  of  them.  What  then? 
If  we  decline  German  goods,  does  that  imply  a  surrender  of  our 
claims?  I  wish  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  publicly  make  clear 
his  views  on  this  point,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  point 
of  all. 

Anyhow,  he  does  contend  that,  roughly,  Germany  can  only 
pay  in  goods  and  that  no  country  wants  German  goods.  He  hw 
said  this  for  publication  now  :  it  has  appeared  in  all  the  newi- 
papers.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  quote  from  a  hook  that 
I  wrote  in  1919,^  in  which  I  recorded  a  conversation  with  the 
“high  authority”  who  has  since  chosen  publicly  to  identify  him¬ 
self  with  these  views  : — 


"  Take,”  he  said,  ”  the  pre-war  figures  of  imported  goods.  We  soM  to 
Germany  45  million  pounds’  worth  of  goods.  Germany  sold  to  us  60  million 
pounds’  worth  of  goods.  Do  you  remember  the  oytery  that  there  was  about 
this  balance  of  15  millions  on  the  side  of  Germany?  What  do  you  suppow 


(1)  Peace-Making  at  Pai-ia.  By  Sisley  Huddleston  (Fisher  Unwin). 
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would  be  the  outcry  if  the  figures  were  doubled  or  trebled,  or  increased 
ten  twenty,  or  fifty  times?  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  proposal  to  dismiss 
it. '  We  cannot  take  German  goods  by  way  of  reparation  and  so  rob  our 
own  workpeople  of  their  livelihood. 

“Neither  can  we  take  raw  materials  to  any  considerable  extent,  because 
we  have  to  consider  the  obvious  effect  of  depriving  Germany  of  her  very 
means  of  subsistence.  And,  moreover,  we  do  not  want  them.  Who,  for 
example,  wants  to  flood  the  British  market  with  German  coal?  [And  who 
in  England  wants  the  French  market  flooded  wnth  German  coal?] 

“  We  may  take  German  credits  to  some  extent,  though,  of  course,  we 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  depreciate  those  credits.  In  taking  away  Alsace- 
Lorraine  from  Germany  we  are  taking  away  the  bulk  of  her  iron,  and  great 
quantities  of  coal  in  the  Sarre  Basin,  and  you  cannot  go  on  stripping 
Germany  bare.” 

My  object  in  reproducing  this  passage,  which  provoked  an 
angry  protest  from  members  of  Parliament,  who  demanded  ex¬ 
planations  and  brought  Mr.  Lloyd  George  hurrying  back  to  the 
House,  is,  of  course,  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  uttered  in  Paris  in  1921,  do  not  differ  by  a  hair’s  breadth 
from  those  which  he  held  in  1919.  He  has  engaged  in  many 
conferences  since  then ;  he  has  come  to  many  agreements  about 
reparations ;  but  his  personal  views  have  never  wavered,  and  one 
can  properly  ask  if  he  does  not  really  believe  that  all  this  talk 
is  80  much  fudge,  all  these  arrangements  so  much  bluff,  and  all 
these  expectations  so  much  bunkum  ?  I  am  not  attacking  Mr. 
Lloyd  George ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  much  truth  in 
his  argumentative  dilemma  that  by  goods  alone  can  Germany 
pay,  but  that  no  one  will  let  her  pay  in  such  a  manner.  Ger¬ 
many’s  seizure  of  neutral  markets  for  her  goods  would  be  equally 
against  us.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  is  it  not  time  to  have  really 
frank  declarations  in  one  sense  or  another?  Apparently  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  trying  to  break  the  truth  to  England,  and  is 
hoping  that  France  will  begin  to  understand.  The  notion  that 
France  is  hysterical  because  of  the  wrongs  she  has  suffered 
persists. 

What  lends  colour  to  this  interpretation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
opinions  about  the  indemnity — and  for  that  matter  makes  me 
suspect  a  little  the  sincerity  of  statesmen  of  other  countries — 
is  the  self-contradictory  character  of  the  agreement  that  was 
eventually  arrived  at  in  Paris.  On  the  one  hand  it  demands 
annual  payments — that  is  to  say,  it  admits  the  possibility  of 
Germany  selling  goods  abroad.  On  the  other  hand  it  taxes 
German  exported  goods.  I  fine!  myself  asking  :  What  does  this 
12  per  cent,  tax  mean?  Is  it  intended  to  cripple  German  ex¬ 
portations?  That  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  design.  But 
what  is  it  that  the  Paris  Conference  wanted?  Did  it  want 
reparations,  or  did  it  want  to  prevent  Germany  competing  with 
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Allied  countries  in  home  and  neutral  markets?  Are  payments 
most  desired,  or  is  German  commercial  and  industrial  rivalry 
most  feared?  Is  there  already  a  disposition  not  to  take  repara- 
tions  seriously,  but  to  take  the  trade  war  with  great  seriousness? 
These  are  pertinent  and  disturbing  questions.  I  merely  raise 
them  and  pass  on  to  consider  the  French  side  of  the  case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  predominant  feeling  in  England,  either 
in  official  circles  or  in  popular  circles,  in  France  there  is  a 
desperate  need  for  German  indemnities.  Failing  German  con¬ 
tributions  to  her  Budget,  France  is  bankrupt.  So  at  least  de¬ 
clared  M.  Paul  Doumer.  Perhaps  that  statement  is  far  too  flat. 
It  needs  much  modification.  Even  without  German  payments, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  France  will  somehow  contrive  to  “buckle" 
her  Budget.  But  certainly  the  task  will  be  difficult.  She  has 
three  Budgets.  The  system  is  a  bad  one  and  can  only  result  in 
self-deception.  In  the  first  Budget  there  are  placed  the  ordinary 
expenses,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  meet  them.  Those  expenses 
which  certainly  cannot  be  met  out  of  revenue  are  put  into  supple¬ 
mentary  Budgets,  and  these  supplementary  Budgets  are  even 
greater  than  the  ordinary  Budget.  One  of  them,  with  its  annexes, 
can  only  be  paid  by  loans ;  and  the  other  puts  down  as  assets 
over  16  milliard  francs  which  are  to  come  from  Germany.  Now 
even  if  the  reparations  scheme  is  executed,  the  receipts  under  it 
this  year  will  not  cover  this  deficit.  For  budgetary  purposes  ft 
is  a  bad  policy  to  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
To  be  quite  candid,  I  think  the  French  budgetary  system  is 
indefensible — or  is  only  defensible  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  raise  the  money.  Certainly  many  fresh  taxes 
have  been  imposed ;  and  it  was  contended  by  the  predecessors 
of  M.  Paul  Doumer  that  only  a  “daily  loan  ”  could  keep  France 
going.  But  Vcmprunt  quotidien  only  piles  up  the  burden,  and, 
apart  from  the  hopeless  financial  situation,  the  ravaged  regions 
are  being  starved.  This  explanation  about  France’s  finances- 
not  half  her  expenditure  being  covered  by  her  normal  receipts- 
w-ill  surely  furnish  the  key  to  the  reluctance  of  France  to  abandon 
any  of  her  illusions  concerning  Germany’s  capacity  of  payment. 
She  has  to  cling  desperately  to  this  hope,  even  though  it  cannot 
be  justified  by  the  facts.  It  is  all  very  w^ell  for  England  to  take 
a  detached  view ;  to  resign  herself  to  the  prospect  of  inadequate 
reparation ;  to  talk,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  talks,  of  foregoing  her 
claims  to  the  hypothetical  milliards  in  favour  of  France  for  the 
first  five  years ;  to  consider  whatever  may  come  as  a  windfall, 
not  reckoned  in  advance  in  the  Budget.  But  France  is  in  a 
different  plight.  For  her  reparations  are  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  She  may  have  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  perhaps, 
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after  all,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is,  pragmatically  speaking,  right ; 
but  she  cannot  let  herself  make  such  a  confession  to  herself.  She 
grows  very  excited  at  any  advice  that  she  should  regard  the 
problem  as  it  really  is.  She  will  not  relinquish  her  persuasion 
that  somehow  it  is  Germany  who  will  make  good  all  these 
broken  pots. 

There  are,  however,  various  manners  of  opinion,  ranging  from 
the  Poincare  view  of  complete  reparations  or  military  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  sanctions  (I  am  aware  that  he  has  lately  adopted  a 
more  moderate  tone,  but  if  his  doctrine  of  the  traitd  intigral 
means  anything  it  means  that)  to  the  Millerand  idea  of  a  com¬ 
position,  with  a  closer  understanding  between  the  Allies  in  respect 
of  coercive  manners,  and  to  the  frank  plea  of  M.  Briand  for  frank 
postponement  of  the  problem. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  eve  of  the  Paris  Conference  there  was  a 
change  of  Ministry  in  France.  M.  Leygues  was  not  a  man  of 
strong  personality,  but  he  was,  in  a  negative  way,  a  Premier 
who  was  capable  of  doing  little  harm.  The  truth  about  the 
President,  M.  Millerand,  is  that  he  was  capable,  as  Premier, 
of  doing  either  harm  or  good.  Ha  came  into  opposition  with 
.Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  Entente  suffered.  When  he  plants 
himself  in  a  position  he  will  not  budge.  Sometimes  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  an  obstinate  policy  are  grave.  The  Entente,  in 
fact,  was  in  peril,  if,  indeed,  the  Entente  had  become  anything 
but  an  empty  name.  M.  Leygues,  smiling,  amiable,  would  never 
have  quarrelled  with  anybody,  and  quickly  won  over  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  had  grown  distant.  He  inaugurated  a  policy  of 
conciliation  all  round.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  intensely  con¬ 
servative  Chamber  was  afraid  that  he  would  make  fatal  conces¬ 
sions  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  threw  him  down  only  a  few  days 
before  the  Conference  was  due  to  begin.  For  the  French  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  become  a  diplomatic  enemy,  who  would  cheer¬ 
fully  sacrifice  their  chances  of  reparation  to  his  conception  of 
commercial  relations  with  Germany.  Someone  who  would  stand 
up  to  him,  who  would  say  “No”  to  him,  was  needed. 

Plainly  M.  Poincar^  was  the  man  to  say  “No.”  He  was  not 
chosen  for  several  reasons.  First,  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
the  President.  M.  Millerand,  in  spite  of  his  own  differences  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  had  at  least  helped  to  set  on  foot  at  Boulogne 
the  famous  agreement  which  struck  a  bargain  about  reparations 
-which  fixed  the  German  debt  at  269  milliard  gold  marks  pay¬ 
able  in  yearly  instalments  ranging  from  3  milliards  to  7  milliards 
over  a  space  of  forty-two  years.  It  was  denounced  at  Paris,  and, 
largely  owing  to  the  campaign  and  the  influen(^e  of  M.  Poincar^, 
was  interred  for  over  six  months.  The  President,  though  com- 
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pelled  to  beat  a  strategic  retreat,  stuck  to  the  Boulogne  policy. 
He  and  M.  Poincar4  had  been  rivals  for  the  Premiership,  and  now 
that  M.  Millerand  was  President  he  was  not  disposed  to  call 
M.  Poincare  to  take  up  the  Leygues  succession.  Moreover, 
England  was  really  understood  to  be  hostile  to  M.  Poincare  as 
Premier  during  the  period  of  personal  negotiations.  The  report 
of  British  opposition  was  assiduously  spread.  Even  the  Con¬ 
servative  Eight  grew  alarmed.  M.  Poincare  was  not  supple.  He 
might  push  things  too  far.  After  all,  English  support  could  not 
be  lightly  lost.  It  would  be  a  poor  business  to  invade  the  Ruhr 
if  the  world  were  thereby  offended.  The  ex-President  protests, 
of  course,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  headlong  action; 
but  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  his  articles  have  been  read 
in  this  sense.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be  such  an  implacable 
foe  of  Germany,  so  w’edded  to  the  policy  of  menaces,  that  even 
the  wdldly  extremist  Eoyalist  party  has  made  him  its  hero.  Had 
M.  Poincare  been  chosen  as  Premier  at  this  juncture,  there  would 
certainly  have  been  created  a  difficult  if  not  impossible  position; 
and  he  might,  even  against  his  owm  wull,  have  been  driven 
by  the  shouts  of  his  foltew^ers  into  an  adventurous  game 
that — as  I  see  it — could  only  have  ended  disastrously  for 
France. 

The  revirenunt  of  feeling  gave  M.  Briand  his  chance,  .\ristide 
Briand  is  an  old  Parliamentary  hand.  He  gives  the  Right  the 
impression  that  he  is  not  too  far  to  the  Left,  and  he  gives  the 
Left  the  impression  that  he  is  not  too  far  to  the  Eight.  Still, 
he  was  regarded  with  some  suspicion  by  everybody.  A  man  who 
may  be  trusted  by  all  sides  must  be  distrusted  by  all  sides.  He 
is  known  as  the  endormeur.  He  is  the  Breton  Wizard.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  M.  Briand  has  always  struck  me  as  a  trifle  dilettante. 
Though  in  many  respects  he  is  poles  apart  from  Mr.  Balfour, 
in  politics  he  seems  to  me  to  resemble  him  more  than  he  resembles 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  Mr.  Asquith,  with  both  of  whom  he  has 
been  compared.  Dilettante — difficult  to  seize — but  nevertheless 
displaying  great  energy  when  he  pleases — M.  Briand  is,  above  all, 
a  man  of  a  real  and  rare  intelligence.  There  are  few  men  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  French  politicians  who  strike  you  as  truly 
intelligent.  They  may  have  eloquence,  or  charm,  or  culture,  or 
knowledge,  or  endurance,  or*  character ;  but  intelligence,  that 
light-leaping,  intuitive  intelligence  which  is  the  gift  of  the  gods, 
is  no  commoner  in  France  than  in  England.  We  all  recognise  it 
when  we  see  it.  We  all  admire  it,  and  we  are  all  a  little  afraid 
of  it.  The  Chamber  is  afraid  of  M.  Briand,  but  it  appreciates  his 
subtlety,  his  ability,  and  on  the  whole  considered  him  the  man 
for  the  job  of  tackling  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  of  getting  something 
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out  of  the  negotiations,  of  standing  his  ground  without  bringing 
about  the  rupture  of  relations. 

The  Conference  certainly  should  have  been  put  off  for  a  week 
or  two.  The  problem  is  urgent,  but  it  has  remained  unsettled 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  might  have  still  remained  unsettled  long 
enough  to  have  allowed  M.  Briand  to  talk  with  his  Ministers. 
It  was  France  who  would  not  hear  of  postponement.  The  result 
of  the  forthright  rush  into  the  Conference  was  that  M.  Briand 
himself  had  no  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  negotiations  of 
the  previous  year,  and  could  not  even  consult  his  own  Ministers 
beforehand.  Those  Ministers,  be  it  remembered,  had  been  chosen 
for  purely  political  reasons.  It  was  a  ramshackle  Cabinet.  Ham¬ 
shackle  Cabinets  cannot  go  into  action  right  away.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  after  all,  to  co-ordinate  the  views  of  the  Ministers  if  they 
are  to  take  part  in  an  international  Conference  of  a  momentous 
character.  This  Conference  had  a  particularly  momentous  char¬ 
acter.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  momentous  Conference  yet  held. 
Its  constructive  consequences  could  not  be  really  great  perhaps 
-it  is  only  the  prelude  to  the  London  Conference — but  its 
destructive  consequences  might  have  been  calamitous.  Inability 
to  reconcile,  in  appearance  at  least,  the  fundamental  opposition 
of  French  and  English  interests,  might  have  dealt  the  death-blow 
to  the  Entente.  An  isolated  France,  with  the  unsettled  indemnity 
problem  and  a  bankrupt  Budget,  might  have  been  driven  to 
despair.  And  yet  there  rushed  in,  with  more  alacrity  than  angels 
display,  the  barely  formed  Cabinet,  and  began  to  talk  the  language 
of  Babel. 

It  was  almost  stupefying  to  hear  M.  Paul  Doumer’s  exposi¬ 
tion.  Here  was  the  responsible  Finance  Minister  in  the  Briand 
Cabinet,  when  negotiations  were  so  delicately  poised,  ignoring  all 
the  previous  work  accomplished.  It  may  be  said  that  nothing  has 
been  accomplished.  Nothing  definite  and  binding  had  been  done 
perhaps  (though  Mr.  Lloyd  George  held  that  the  Boulogne  agree¬ 
ment  was  binding  and  definite).  Certainly  it  had  never  been 
hinted,  except  by  unofficial  critics  who  talked  vaguely,  that  it 
Would  be  possible  to  double  or  treble  the  amount  to  which  M. 
Millerand  had  consented. 

How  is  this  Doumer  incident  to  be  explained?  It  is  on  the 
face  of  it  the  biggest  blunder  ever  made  in  any  international 
gathering.  This  fantastic  improvisation,  showing  a  complete 
disregard  for  all  previous  conversations  and  research,  could  only 
provoke  the  British  delegation  to  anger.  It  w’as  not  possible  to 
begin  all  over  again.  M.  Briand  was  bound  in  some  degree  by 
his  predecessors.  Besides,  what  was  the  use  of  holding  a  Con¬ 
ference  if  the  French  view  was  so  irreconcilably  antagonistic  to 
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the  British  view  ?  There  are  some  differences  which  are  so  great 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  discussing  them. 

The  feelings  of  M.  Briand,  too,  may  be  imagined.  His  own 
position  was  gravely  imperilled.  It  would  be  hard  for  him  to 
repudiate  M.  Doumer.  To  do  so  would  be  to  shatter  his  Cabinet 
It  would  be  to  contrast  his  own  relatively  low  claims  with  the 
exalted  claims  of  M.  Doumer ;  and  exalted  claims,  of  course,  must 
always  make  an  impression  on  many  people.  On  the  other  hand 
not  to  repudiate,  either  openly  or  covertly,  these  exaggerated 
calculations  was  to  allow  the  Conference  to  go  to  smash  at  the 
beginning ;  and  the  shipwreck  of  the  Conference  was  the  ship- 
wTeck  of  the  Briand  Cabinet.  The  dilemma  was  dreadful.  It 
was  made  worse  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  demanded  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Conference,  not  concealing  his  amazement  and 
amusement  at  the  unlucky  Doumer  intervention. 

What  is  to  be  said  for  M.  Doumer?  He  represents  a  type  of 
Frenchman  who  exists  in  large  numbers.  He  has  lost  three  sons 
in  the  war.  He  sees  the  desolation  and  the  ruin  of  the  Northern 
provinces.  He  looks  at  the  Budget  he  is  called  upon  to  balance, 
and  he  thinks  of  the  thriving,  prosperous  France  of  autrefois. 
And  he  cannot  understand  why  Germany  should  not  pay  for  the 
damage  she  has  done.  He  does  not,  he  will  not,  ask  how;  or 
rather,  when  he  asks  how’,  he  permits  himself  to  be  easily  con¬ 
vinced  of  impossibilities.  He  is  a  sentimentalist  in  politics.  My 
sympathy  goes  out  to  M.  Doumer  and  all  who  have  felt  the 
woes  of  the  war  so  acutely  as  to  have  become  sentimentalists  in 
politics.  I  have  a  profound  detestation  for  those  politicians  who 
exploit  this  sentiment,  who  give  their  Chauvinism  free  course, 
who  believe  they  have  discovered  a  cheap  way  of  gaining  popular 
applause,  who  play  their  dastardly  game  on  a  gigantic  tomb¬ 
stone.  These  false  sentimentalists  in  politics  are  obnoxious;  but 
before  the  real  sentimentalist  one  can  only  bow  in  respect.  In 
the  end  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  despite  the  untoward  immediate  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  honest  plaidoirie,  expressed  his  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  patriotic  old  Frenchman. 

The  real  battle  was  to  come  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
M.  Briand.  The  Doumer  incident  was  only  an  interlude.  He 
was  not  even  supported  by  any  responsible  French  newspaper. 
Unconsciously  M.  Doumer  has  performed  a  real  service.  He  has 
discredited  for  ever  certain  extravagant  pretensions.  He  has 
caused  a  reaction  towards  reason.  Now^  it  is  seen  that  nothing 
so  substantial  as  was  once  thought  can  come  out  of  the  ivory 
gate,  and  that  visions  before  midnight  have  no  place  in  politics. 
He  compelled  Mr.  Llovd  George  to  speak  frankly  and  clearly. 
The  report  was  not  seriously  considered.  After  it  was  resolved 
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to  brush  it  aside,  the  two  Prime  Ministers  explained  their  own 
views  about  reparations— or,  rather,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  explained 
his  views  and  M.  Briand  pleaded  his  own  political  situation. 

That  is  what  M.  Briand’s  exposition  really  amounted  to.  In 
effect  he  urged  that  he  dare  not  decide  anything  for  fear  of  the 
French  public  and,  above  all,  the  French  Parliament.  What  was 
this  proposal  to  fix  the  annuities  payable  by  Germany  only  for 
the  next  five  years?  There  was  some  justification  for  it  in  the 
Brussels  reix)rt  of  the  experts,  but  politically  it  is  an  untenable 
proposition.  It  might  have  been  useful  in  saving  M.  Briand ; 
but  it  would  have  kept  this  question  in  suspense  for  five  years. 
It  is  better  to  know  the  worst  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
uncertainty  is  prejudicial  to  every  country  in  Europe.  It  is 
intolerable  for  Germany,  but  it  is  impossible  for  France,  and 
England  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  problem  open  like  an  open 
WQund.  What  M.  Briand  had  in  mind  was  the  danger  with 
which  all  French  statesmen  since  M.  Clemenceau  (and  he,  too, 
fell  because  he  had  registered  French  disillusions  and  dared  to 
describe  the  victory  as  Pyrrhic)  have  been  beset — the  danger  of 
being  defeated  if  they  venture  to  attempt  to  stammer  the  first 
syllables  of  the  truth.  He  must  not  be  blamed  if  at  first  he 
was  afraid  of  a  figure.  M.  Millerand,  who  was  firmly  installed 
in  office  when  he  began  to  discuss  the  fixation  of  a  maximum 
amount,  was  also  afraid ;  and  when  he  conquered  his  fear  was 
compelled,  in  consequence  of  the  political  uproar  that  greeted  him 
in  Paris,  to  go  back  on  his  policy.  A  newcomer  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  defy  the  opposition.  The  temptation  to  shelve  the 
matter  is  strong.  But  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  Budget  cries 
aloud;  and,  besides,  the  British  Premier  was  resolved  to  make 
an  end  of  these  negotiations  in  one  sense  or  in  the  other.  It 
had  become  ridiculous  to  trail  the  reparations  problem  from  town 
to  town  across  Europe.  Those  who  take  part  in  these  protracted 
debates,  which  are  alw'ays  doubling  back  on  themselves,  are 
running  the  risk  of  cutting  the  most  comical  figure  in  history. 
.\l90,  was  not  M.  Millerand,  now  sitting  aloof  in  the  Elys^e, 
away  from  the  exacerbating  contacts  of  these  rough-and-tumble 
meetings;  this  time  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George?  He  had 
committed  himself  to  the  Boulogne  agreement,  and,  although  he 
had  not  maintained  his  ground,  he  was  in  a  position  to  demand 
that  his  successor  should  be  more  stalwart.  At  first  M.  Briand, 
in  an  astonishingly  clumsy  passage  (unless  there  is  a  hidden 
cleverness  in  it),  complained  that  he  had  not  been  told  that  his 
hands  were  tied.  This  w’as  not  calculated  to  improve  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  President,  but  it  may  be  that  it  was  intended  to 
1  wquit  him  before  the  Chamber  when  he  should  be  obliged 
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eventually  to  give  way  before  the  insistence  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

He  did  give  way.  How  Mr.  Lloyd  George  held  tight  to  the 
Boulogne  accord,  how  the  deadlock  seemed  final  and  fatal,  how 
M.  Jaspar,  the  Belgian  Minister,  strove  hard  to  reconcile  the 
chief  negotiators,  playing  the  part  that  is  becoming  the  tradi¬ 
tional  rdle  of  the  Belgian  representative  in  these  Fra  neo-British 
quarrels,  how  at  the  last  minute  after  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
issued  what  amounted  to  an  ultimatum,  when  the  British  train 
so  to  speak,  was  already  waiting  in  the  station,  the  two  parties 
managed  to  agree  on  a  compromise  that  has  since  been  hotly 
assailed  on  all  sides — all  this  need  not  be  repeated.  Was  it  not 
told  at  length  in  the  newspapers?  Was  not  the  drama,  of  breath¬ 
less  interest,  followed  with  more  anxiety  than  any  Conference 
has  yet  been  followed  ?  My  own  purpose  is  to  suggest  that  no 
agreement  reached  in  such  fashion  can  be  of  any  real  value.  The 
problem  is  not  a  political  problem,  and  should  not  be  treated  as 
such.  It  is  rather  a  matter  for  experts,  who  should  examine  the 
facts  and  figures  without  bias.  The  man  in  the  street — even  the 
man  in  Downing  Street — though  competent  to  form  opinions  of 
a  general  character,  cannot  always  pronounce  on  the  precise 
economic  effects  of  an  arrangement.  All  he  can  do,  using  his 
common  sense,  is  to  declare  that  it  is  a  preposterous  notion  that 
the  relations  between  the  Allies  and  Germany  will  be  the  same 
two  generations  hence  as  they  are  now,  that  the  world  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  that  you  cannot  stereotype  the  victory  of  1918, 
and  stay  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  for  years  and  years. 

The  whole  point  is  :  What  can  be  obtained  now?  I  use  the 
word  “now”  in  an  elastic  sense.  I  do  not  mean  wbat  can  be 
obtained  directly  from  Germany — that  will  certainly  be  very  little 
— but  what  credits  on  Germany  can  be  mobilised  now?  No 
scheme  that  does  not  satisfy  the  bankers  of  the  world,  no  bond 
on  which  the  bankers  of  the  world  wnll  not  put  down  their  money, 
is  worth  discussing.  The  willingness  of  the  financiers  to  discount 
German  bonds— that  is  the  only  criterion,  that  is  the  acid  test. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  signing  of  this  agreement  will  be 
followed  eventually  by  its  acceptance  by  Germany  or  not ;  but  I 
do  know  that  if  cash  cannot  be  obtained  at  once  on  Gemaw 
promises,  the  opinions  of  statesmen,  the  approval  of  newspapers, 
are  utterly  worthless.  Will  the  world’s  bankers  accept  a  German 
issue  of  any  kind,  covering  the  amount  (226  milliard  gold  marks 
payable  in  forty-two  annuities  ranging  from  2  to  6  milliards) 
decided  upon  by  the  Allies  at  Paris,  as  good  security?  Touted 
question  est  Id .  All  the  rest  is  talk  for  the  gallery,  and  it  is  time 
that  this  truth  were  plainly  stated.  Sisley  Huddleston, 


CAN  AND  WILL  GERMANY  PAY  ? 

The  Allies  have  demanded  from  Germany  £11,300,000,000  in 
forty-two  yearly  payments,  which,  beginning  wdth  £100,000,000, 
will  rise  to  £300,000,(X)0  in  1932,  and  a  tax  of  12J  per  cent,  on 
Germany’s  exports.  The  sum  is  gigantic.  However,  its  present 
actuarial  value  is  less  than  £5,000,000,000,  while  the  war  costs 
of  the  Allies  exceed  £50,000,000,000.*  The  amount  claimed  from 
Germany,  though  very  great,  represents  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  material  loss  she  has  caused.  Can  and  will  Germany  pay 
,  the  indemnity  agreed  upon  in  Paris?  She  can  obviously  pay  the 
vast  amount  claimed  only  out  of  her  surplus,  out  of  the  excess 
of  her  incopje  over  absolutely  necessary  expenditure.  Has  she 
such  a  surplus,  or  will  she  be  able  to  create  a  sufficient  surplus? 

For  decades  the  Germans  have  exalted  themselves  and  their 
achievements.  They  have  proclaimed  that  Germany’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  economic  progress  was  due  to  German  scienee,  good 
government,  discipline,  education,  industry  and  thoroughness, 
that  Germany  was  naturally  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
Europe,  and  that  she  had  become  rich  owing  to  the  qualities  of 
the  people.  Foreign  nations  have  uncritically  repeated  these 
misstatements.  How'ever,  Germany,  far  from  being  naturally 
one  of  the  poorest  countries  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  richest.  The 
;  principal  wealth-creating  resources  of  a  nation  dSnsist^in  its 
geographical  position  and  structure,  its  climate,  its  agricultural, 
forestal  and  mineral  resources,  and  in  its  population.  In  all  these 
Germany  has  been  wonderfully  favoured  by  Providence. 

Germany  occupies  the  centre  of  Europe.  The  bulk  of  the 
country  consists  of  a  level  plain  w’hich  is  opened  up  by  a  unique 
system  of  deep  and  gently  flowing  rivers  which  follow  a  parallel 
course  and  wdiich  can  be  navigated  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
Rhine  is  navigable  as  far  as  Basle  and  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Bohemia. 
Hamburg  w’as  the  principal  port  for  the  trade  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  Southern  France  was  carried  by  the  Rhine.  Owing  to  her 
geographical  position,  Germany  is  the  natural  market  and  clear¬ 
ing-house  of  the  Continent.  The  emigrants  from  the  land-locked 
countries  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  travelled  viA  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  following  the  course  naturally  taken  by  the  com¬ 
merce  of  their  country.  As  regards  geographical  position,  Ger- 
I  many  has  advantages  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  Belgium  and 
I  Holland  .and  by  the  river  provinces  of  India  and  China.  These 
!  advantages  are  perennial,  and  no  treaty  can  take  them  away  from 
Germany. 
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As  all  North  Germany  is  a  level  plain,  the  country  is  most 
favourably  situated  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals 
Hence  inland  transport  was,  previous  to  the  war,  far  cheaper 
in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  national  industries.  The  abundance  of  level  ground,  of 
water  and  of  cheap  transport  favours  Germany’s  agriculture  very 
greatly.  The  climate,  though  more  rigorous  than  that  of  France, 
is  excellent  for  the  pursuit  of  the  rural  industries.  Germany’s 
soil  is  naturally  rich,  and  it  can  easily  and  cheaply  be  improved 
by  potash  and  the  other  mineral  fertilisers  with  which  the  country 
has  been  endowed.  France,  though  blessed  with  a  milder  climate, 
has  a  poorer  soil  and  lacks  level  ground.  Hence  her  agricultural 
productivity  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Germany.  In  comparable 
crops  Germany’s  production  per  acre  is  high  above  that  of 
France,  and,  although  Germany  produces  far  less  wine,  not  only 
is  the  total  quantity  of  her  agricultural  produce  far  greater  than 
that  of  France,  but  it  represents  a  far  greater  monetary  value, 
although  the  tw^o  countries  have  approximately  the  same  area. 
Germany  is  singularly  favoured  by  the  possession  of  minerals 
of  every  kind.  Previous  to  the  war  she  possessed  55  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  of  Europe  a^d  70  per  cent,  of  the  coal  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Her  strvr:.  of  coal  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  twenty-five  times  as  large  as  that 
of  France. 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  terms  of  comparison.  We  can  best 
form  an  idea  as  to  Germany’s  natural  wealth  by  comparing  pre¬ 
war  Germany  with  pre-war  France.  According  to  the  official 
Statistical  Abstract  of  Germany  of  1913,  the  conditions  of  the 
two  countries  may  be  summarily  compared  as  follow's:  — 
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Area  square  kilometres  . 

640,858 

536,464 

Population  . 

...  64,925,993 

39,602,258 

Average  increase  per  year  during  decade  856,901 

70,003 

Production  of  wheat  and  rye,  tons  ... 

...  16,959,000 

9,960,000 

,,  ,,  bsirley,  tons  . 

...  3,482,000 

1,086,000 

,,  ,,  oats,  tons  . 

...  8,520,000 

5,069,000 

,,  ,,  potatoes,  tons . 

...  60,209,000 

12,774,000 

Number  of  horses  kept  . 

...  4,516,297 

3,236,110 

Number  of  cattle  kept  . 

...  20,158,738 

14,435,530 

Number  of  pigs  kept  . 

...  21,885,073 

6,719,570 

Number  of  sheep  kept  . 

...  6,787,848 

16,425,330 

Production  of  sugar,  tons  . 

...  1,347,951 

465,395 

Consumption  of  cotton,  tons 

...  1,770,286 

987,843 

Coal  production,  tons . 

...  260,000,000 

41,000,000 

Iron  production,  tons . 

...  17,853,000 

4,872,000 

Railway,  kilometres  . 

61,936 

50.232 

Merchant  marine,  tons  nett . 

...  8,023,725 

1,462,639 

Foreign  trade,  marks . . 

21,256,800,000 

11,669,800,000 
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I  Before  the  war  France  and  Germany  were  practically  identical 
I  in  area.  Germany’s  population  was  60  per  cent,  larger  than  that 
of  France,  and  it  increased  twelve  times  as  fast.  The  greater 
density  of  ixjpulation  in  Germany  and  its  rapid  increase  were  not 
due  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  Germans,  but  to  the  vast 
1  resources  of  the  country,  which  allowed  rapidly  increasing  num- 
I  bers  to  make  a  living.  It  will  be  noticed  that  previous  to  the 
war  Germany  produced  twice  as  much  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
oats  as  France  and  four  times  as  large  a  quantity  of  potatoes, 
that  Germany  kept  50  per  cent,  more  horses  and  cattle  than 
France  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  pigs.  Only  in  the 
I  comparatively  unimportant  sheep  France  had  a  considerable 
I  advantage  over  Germany.  Germany  produced  three  times  as 
much  sugar  as  her  western  neighbour.  She  consumed  twice  as 
much  cotton.  She  produced  four  times  as  much  iron  and  six  times 
as  much  coal.  Her  overwhelming  superiority  in  coal  production 
enabled  Germany  to  establish  a  similar  superiority  in  industry 
and  trade,  a  superiority  which  is  only  faintly  indicated  by  the 
figures  relating  to  the  railways,  the  merchant  marine  and  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  two  countries.  The  comparisons  given  make 
i  it  obvious  that  Germany  is  naturally  far  richer  than  France, 
that  Germany,  far  from  being  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
Europe,  is  one  of  the  riche.st,  being  endowed  with  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  varied  resources,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  a  genial  Mediterranean  climate. 

Germany’s  extraordinarily  valuable  material  and  human 
resources  enabled  the  country  to  advance  rapidly  from  poverty 
to  vast  wealth.  The  economic  advance  of  Germany,  England 
and  France  may  be  gauged  to  some  extent  by  the  progress  in  the 
poduction  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  three  countries,  for  coal  and 
iron  formMhe  twofold  basis  of  modern  industry  and  trade,  cf 
modern  wealth.  Coal  production  shows  the  following  record  : — 

United  Kingdom.  France.  Germany. 

1865  99,760,000  tons.  11,840,000  tons.  28,330,000  tons. 

1913  287,410,000  „  40,190,000  ,,  273,650,000  „ 

During  the  same  period  iron  production  advanced  as  follows  :  — 
United  Kingdom.  France.  Germany. 

1865  4,896,000  tons.  1,290,000  tons.  975,000  tons. 

1913  10,260,000  „  5,311,000  „  19,292,000  „ 

During  the  period  1865-1913,  while  British  coal  production 
Iwsthan  trebled  and  French  coal  production  less  than  quadrupled, 
German  coal  production  increased  almost  tenfold.  During  the 
wne  time  British  iron  production  a  little  more  than  doubled  and 
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French  iron  production  a  little  more  than  quadrupled,  while 
German  iron  production  increased  practically  twentyfold. 

Previous  to  the  war  Germany  had  become,  according  to  leading 
German  financiers,  economists  and  statisticians,  by  far  the 
wealthiest  country  in  Europe,  and  it  was  believed  that,  owing 
to  the  vastness  and  expandability  of  her  natural  resources,  her  j 
national  w’ealth  would  continue  growing  so  rapidly  as  to  put 
England  and  France  utterly  in  the  shade.  Herr  Steinmann- 
Bucher  wTote  in  his  book,  350  Milliarden  Deutsches  Volh- 
vermogen  ; — 

“  Formerly  we  were  told  that  the  wealth  of  Germany  amounted  to 
J01O,OOO,OOO,OOO,  that  of  France  to  £10,000,000,000,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  | 
to  £12,500,000,000.  To-day  we  may  say  that  Germany’s  wealth  comes  to 
£17,500,000,000,  France’s  wealth  at  most  to  £12,500,000,000,  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  to  £16,000,000,000.  In  twenty  years,  in  1930,  Germany  will 
have  a  national  wealth  of  £30,000,000,000,  which  should  compare  with  a 
wealth  of  £15,000,000,000  in  the  case  of  France,  and  of  £21,000,000,000  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain." 

Germany  has  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  w'ealth-creating  re¬ 
sources  owing  to  the^war:  ^he  has  permanently  lost  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  whence  she  drew  80  per  cent,  of  her  native  itQn_ore, 
and  she  has,  at  least  temporarily,  lost  the  relatively  unimportant 
Saar  coalfield  to  FLcance.  She  has  lost  her  Polish  provinces  in 
the  east,  which  contained  some  of  her  best  agricultural  soil,  and 
she  may  possibly  lose  t^  the  Poles  Upper  Silesia,  which  contains 
a  very  important  coalfield  and  numerous  industrial  establishments. 
However,  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  her  coal  and  iron  ore 
will  by  no  means  lead  to  the  collapse  of  her  industries  and  trade, 
as  is  so  often  asserted.  The  French  are  selling  to  the  Germans 
large  quantities  of  iron  ore  on  very  favourable  terms,  and,  if  the 
Poles  should  obtain  Upper  Silesia,  they  will  find  it  good  business 
to  sell  large  quantities  of  Silesian  coal  to  Germany.  At  the 
same  time  the  Germans  may  no  longer  obtain  Alsatian  iron  ore 
and  Silesian  coal  on  terms  as  favourable  as  previous  to  the  war. 

While  Germany  is  Jhandieapned  to  some  exter[t~Dwing  to  the 
territorial  losses  which  she  has  experienced,  and  owing  to  the 
opening  of  the  German  river  trgrd*^  Vipr  principal 

wealth-creating”  resources  ha'^  remained  to  her.  Her  unique 
geographical  position  and  configuration  and  her  favourable  soil 
and  climate  cannot  be  taken  away,  and  even  if  she  should  com¬ 
pletely  lose  the  coal  of  Silesia  and  the  Saar  Valley,  an  event 
w'hich  is  most  unlikely,  she  would  retain  the  Ruhr  coalfield,  which 
alone  contains  far  more  coal  than  the  whole  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  According  to  the  figures  placed  before  the  Intemationil 
Geological  Congress  held  in  1913  in  Canada,  the  Ruhr  coalfield 
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and  all  the  coalfields  of  the  United  Kingdom  combined  compare 
as  follows  as  regards  the  store  of  fuel  available  : — 

Germany’s  coal  resources  outside  Upper  Silesia 
and  the  Saar  Valley  .  227,440,000,000  tons 

Coal  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  .  189,535,000,000  ,, 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Germany  will  have  far  more  coal  at 
her  disposal  than  the  United  Kingdom,  should  she  not  be  able  to 
obtain  a  single  ton  of  coal  from  Upper  Silesia. 

Germany  has  vast  natural  resources  which  can  be  developed 
4i)d  which  as  yet  have  been  either  not  exploited  at  all  or  have 
been  insufficiently  exploited.  Her  canal  system  can  be  vastly 
extended.  The  German  Parliament  has  voted  400,000,000 
gold  marks  for  the  construction  of  the  Rhine-Elbe  canal.  Vast 
gchemes  have  been  drawm  up  for  harnessing  rivers  which  at 
presenfeT'un  to  waste.  These  can  provide  millions  of  horse-power 
3t  very  moderate  cost.  Recently  huge  deposits  of  lignite  have 
been  discovered.  By  drainage  and  irrigatioij/the  Germans  hope 
to  reclaim  and  to  improve  millions  of  acres/  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  Germans  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  surrounding  nations 
by  the  fact  that  their  industrial  undertakings  have  remained 
intact,  that  their  territory  has  not  been  ravaged.  They  complain 
loudly  about  the  enormous  number  of  able-bodied  men  whom 
they  have  lost  in  the  course  of  the  war.  However,  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  men  lost  to  France ,  to  the  Succession  States  of  Austria-.^ 
Hungary  and  to  Russia  is  far  greater. 

Germany,  though  shorn  of  important  territories, 
her  most  valuable  wealth-creating  re^urces.  The  facts  and 
ligures^'^ir'  BllUWlhat,  previous  to  the  war7  Germany  was  far 
wealthier  than  France  and  that  her  riches  grew  with  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity  that  German  economists  w’ere  of  opinion  that 
by  1930  Germany’s  wealth  w'ould  exceed  by  50  per  cent,  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  w'ould  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  France. 
Germany’s  defeat  and  the  loss  of  some  of  her  less  important 
resources  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  her  impoverishment.  On 
the  contrary,  they  may  conceivably  act  as  a  spur  to  her.  At  all 
events,  there  is  noreasonTfoaoubt  that  Germany  will  resume 
her  economic  progress,  although  its  pace  may  be  less  rapid  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  supposing,  of  course,  that  peace  and  good 
order  prevail  in  the  country.  Germany’s  ya^t  resources  and  the 
ability  and  industry  of  her  people  combined  should  Re  able  to 
l^uce  a  £frea|;  surplus  with  ^Tch  to  pay  indemnities  to  the 
Allies.  However,  whether  the  indemnities  resolved  upon  will 
prove  too  large  or  too  small  will  depend  upon  the  course  of  future 
events,  both  political  and  economic,  which  no  one  can  forecast. 
The  uncertainty  as' to^wfiether  the  Allies  will  receive  reparations 
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according  to  the  Paris  scale  is  increased  by  two  factors,  by  the 
iinwdllinp^neRs  of  tho  (rp.rmans  to  pay  anything,  and  bv  the 
_reluctance  of  the  iJlies  to  accept  payment  iiTThe  only  form  in 
^whi^  it  can  be  made.  These  factors  should  be  considered 
separately.  — 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Germans  had  utterly  defeated  the 
French  armies,  Bismarck,  unhampered  by  parties  and  politicians 
concluded  rapidly  a  peace  with  France  in  which  crushing  indem¬ 
nities  were  included,  and  within  two  years  the  French  paid  off 
the  sum  settled  upon.  Had  the  Allies  acted  with  similar  decision 
and  promptness,  a  similar  result  would  probably  have  occurred. 
However,  the  Allied  armies  halted  before  the  German  frontiers 
were  reached,  and  have  spent  more  than  two  years  in  negotia¬ 
tions  among  themselves.  The  hesitating  attitude  of  the  Allies 
and  their  obvious  differences  naturally  ^couraged  the"t1jltmMs 
very  greatly,  and  they  have  tried,  not  without  success,  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  Allies  by  innumerable  shifts  and  by  pro¬ 
crastination,  calculating  upon  the  differences  which  have  appeared 
not  only  among  the  Allies,  but  even  within  each  of  the  Allied 
States.  Before  all,  the  Germans  tried  to_jijeax_-out  the  Allied 
representatives  by  endless  negotiations.  A  German  report  on 
the  Armistice  negoti^ons  STR^s-that  the  Germans  sent  to  the 
Allies  1,896  notes  and  protests  from  November  13th,  1918,  to 
October  15th,  1919. 

In  order  to  avoid  payment  of  adequate  reparation,  the  German 
Government  has  pursued  a  twofold  policy.  It  has  striven  to  hide 
the  national  assets  and  to  produce  the  appearances  of~povef^ 
Besides,  it  has  en^avoured  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
Allied  demands  among  the  German  people.  For  two  years  the 
German  diplomats,  generals,  admirals, ^professors  and  journalists 
have  stated  everywhere  that  Germany  was  not  responsible  for  the 
war,  that  the  Allies  had  imposed  upon  their  country  the  most 
cruel  and  the  most  intolerable  conditions,  and  they  have  dwelt 
unceasingly  on  Germany’s  sufferings.  All  the  German  papers 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  Germany’s  poverty,  but  the  far  greater 
sufferings  of  the  other  nations  are  never  mentioned.  Only  Aus¬ 
tria’s  misery  is  occasionally  referred  to  with  sympathy.  The 
German  masses  have,  therefore,  been  taught  that  they  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  the  war,  and  they  are  consequently  filled 
^llh  Iftdignation  if  asked  to  indemnify  the  w’ealthy  French  and 
English.  In  reality  Germany  is  prosperous,  although  portions 
of  the  population,  especially  those  who  live  on  fixed  incomeg^jre 
Ruffering  sfiverely.  Luxury  is  far  more  prevalent  than  it  has 
eVefnBeen  in  the  past!  ^cecourses,  theatres  and  other  places 
of  amusement  are  thronged  as  never  before.  Gambling  dens  and 
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dancing  halls  are  increasing  like  mushrooms,  and  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks  are  growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  The 
frankfurter  Zeitung  of  February  2nd  stated  that  the  savings 
banks  deposits  of  Germany  increased  by  Mk. 6, 500, 000 ,000  in 
1918,  by  Mk. 4, 500 ,000 ,000  in  1919,  and  by  Mk. 6,250, 000,000  in 
1920.  During  these  three  years  the  working  masses  have  put 
by  £900,000,000  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  and  approxi¬ 
mately  £80,000,000  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  The  fact 
that  Germany  spends  money  lavishly  on  luxuries  is  shown  by  an 
official  German  statement  relating  to  the  importation  of  raw 
materials  into  Germany  during  fLo  fimf  otv  In 

drdsmrrHeir  importance  they  were  as  follows  : — 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mk. 2,707 ,900, 000 

Imports  of  tobacco  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Mk. 1,879, 700, 000 


the  ordemr  tneir  imporr 
Imports  of  raw  cotton 
Imports  of  tobacco 
Imports  of  wool 
Imports  of  raw  silk 
Imports  of  rubber 
Imports  of  hides  and  furs 
Imports  of  jute 


Mk.l, 370, 400,000 
Mk.  1,002 ,300, 000 
Mk.  301,300,000 
Mk.  293,600,000 
Mk.  276,000,000 


All  the  raw  tobacco  and  most  of  the  raw  silk  were  for  German 
consumption,  for  Germany  exports  only  a  small  quantity  of  silk 
goods  and  practically  no  manufactured  tobacco.  Besides,  she 
imported  huge  quantities  of  manufactured  tobacco,  which  are,  of 
course,  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

Although  Germany  is  on  the  whole  prosperous,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  certain  dislocation  of  industries  and  trade,  the  appearances 
of  poverty  have  been  created  by  the  Government’s  financial 
policy.  The  new  rulers  of  Germany  have  spent  money  lavishly 
and  recklessly,  partly  in  order  to  rrtake  theinselv^  pnpiilar  at  the 
cost  of  the  taxpayers,  partly  in  order  to  create  the  impression  that 
Germany  is  utterly  ruined.  Ever  since  the  Armistice  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  distributed  funds  with  lavish  hands,  subsidising  all  and 
sundry,  assisting  the  unemployed,  cheapening  food,  running  all 
the  great  national  services  at  a  huge  and  ever-growing  loss,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  Government  servants  beyond  measure. 
During  the  current  year  the  rallwaya  wi)!  sho^v  a  loss  of_at 

least  Mk.l  6, 000, 000,000,  nominally  £800,000,000,  a  .sum  larger - 
than  the  cost  of  their  construction.  The  German  Posst  Office  will 
have  a  deficit  of  at  least  Mk.2,000,000,06b,  etc.  ITo  one  knowT 
the  number  of  officials  in  Germany.  The  Berliner  Tagehlatt  of 
November  4th,  1920,  estimated  that  Germany  maintained 
2.000,000  officials,  who,  with  their  families,  formed  one-eighth 
of  the  population.  In  a  Government  statement  placed  in  January 
before  the  Allies  it  was  admitted  that  the  number  of  regular 
bureaucratic  officials  had  increased  from  189,918  in  1913  to 
588,023  in  1920,  while  the  number  of  the  railway  servants  had 
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been  increased  by  no  less  than  303,877.  The  railway  staff  has 
been  increased  by  about  50  per  cent.,  although  railway  trafi&c  ig 
much  smaller  now  than  it  w'as  previous  to  the  war. 

-Government  has  squandered  money  in  every 
direction,  w^hile  taxation  hTs^  remained  relatively  low.  The  new 
fulers  of  Germany  were  afraid  to  increase  adequately  taxes,  rail¬ 
way  rates,  postal  charges,  etc.  Besides,  they  have  introduced 
an  ov:ei>eom'Pllcate4-aY^6tem  of  taxation  which  could  not  become 
effective  for  a  long  time.  The  necessary  means  were  provided 
by  printing  unlimited  quantities  of  notes.  The  banknotes  out¬ 
standing  increased  as  follows  : — 


June  80,  1914  ...  . 

October  31,  1918  '... 

April  23,  1920  ... 

September  15,  1920 
Germany’s  debt  grew  after 
fashion  : — 


the  Armistice 


Marks. 

...  2,700,000,000 

...  26,700,000,000 
...  60,300,000,000 
...  72,000,000,000 
in  the  following 


Funded  debt. 

July  Ist,  1914  Mk.  4,900,000,000 
Dec.  3l8t,  1918  Mk.92,200,000,000 
Mar.  31st,  1920  Mk.91, 000,000 ,000 
Sept.  20th,  1920  Mk.91, 000,000,000 


Floatinq  debt. 

June  30th,  1914  Mk.  400,000,000 
Sept.  30th,  1918  Mk.  48,000,000,000 
Mar.  3l8t,  1920  Mk.lO.'), 000,000, 000 
Sept.  20th,  1920  Mk.  194,700,000,000 


Since  the  Armistice  Germany  has  added  Mk. 150,000,000,000, 
nominally  i‘7, 500, 000,000,  to  her  floating  debt.  According  to  a 
statement  made  in  the  Eeichsrat  on  January  31st,  the  deficit 
during  the  current  financial  year  will  be  Mk. 79, 000 ,000,000, 
nominally  i£4, 000 ,*000, 000.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  German 
exchange  has  fallen  severely,  that  the  mark,  which ‘used  to  be 
worth  a  shilling,  is  now  worth  only  a  penny.  Naturally  the 
enormous  fall  in  the  value  of  the  German  currency  h^°  mflietpH 
terrible  hardibips  tlpbiTtho^  i-vn  fl^ed  incomes,  who  in 

many  cases  hsC^ebeen  redu^d  from  affluence  to  the  utmost 
poverty.  The  sufferings  of  this  class  of  people,  and  of  those 
workers  who  have  not  adequately  participated  in  the  epormoas 
-TiKA  in  \^-.agps  am  rnnstantly  depicted  as  representative  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  'poverty.  Naturally  the  ruined  rentiers  find  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Government  unbearable,  and  their  justified  com¬ 
plaints  fill  the  columns  of  the  German  Press.  However,  the 
by  aot-Tinmay  a  wholo  are  relatively  low.  That  fact 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  report  on  “  Public  Finance  ”  published 
recently  by  the  International  Financial  Conference.  The  eminent 
experts  who  drew  up  this  document  reduced  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  various  nations  to  dollars  as  a  common  denominator,  because 
the  American  currency  is  the  only  important  currency  of  the 
world  which  possesses  a  fixed  value,  owing  to  the  ready  oon- 
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vertibflity  of  dollars  into  gold.  According  to  the  report  men- 
jjQued,  kxatiflji-4ieiL_hea^  of  the  population  was  as  follows  in 
19-20:- 


In  the  United  Kingdom 

.  $87-9 

In  the  United 

States 

.  $56-5 

In  France 

... 

.  $34-6 

In  Norway 

.  $279 

In  Australia 

.  $27-8 

In  Denmark 

.  $20-4 

In  Holland 

.  $18-7 

In  Sweden 

.  $18-1 

In  Belgium 

.  $15-2 

In  Germany 

.  $12-6 

In  Spain 

.  $10-6 

In  Finland 

.  $10-4 

In  Italy 

.  $  5-6 

It  will  be  noticed  that  taxation  per  head  is  three  times  as  heavy 
in  France  and  seven  times  as  heavy  in  England  as  it  is  in 
Germany ;  that  German  taxation  per  head  is  only  a  little  greater 
tlian  taxation  in  impoverished  Spain  and  Finland.  The  experts 
responsible  for  the  report  on  ‘‘Public  Finance”  not  only  wished 
to  show  the  burden  of  taxes  borne  by  the  average  individual 
belonging  to  the  various  nations,  but  they  desired  to  indicate 
IjpW  large  a  pmpraAinrr  nf  -tbp.  ngfinna.!  inrr^mp  absorbed  bv 
They  estimated  the  national  income  of  various  nations, 


a  proceeding  which,  of  course,  is  highly  speculative,  and,  com¬ 
paring  tax  revenue  with  the  national  income,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  percentage  of  income  claimed  by  the  tax- 


colkdor  was  as  follows  in  eight  countries 


Per 

cent. 

In  the  United  Kingdom . 

27 

In  France  ... 

18 

In  Italy  . 

13 

In  Japan  . 

13 

12 

In  Germany 

In  Canada  . 

11 

In  Australia  . 

H 

In  the  United  States 

•1. 

8 

Once  again  Germany  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The 
figtSes  given  make  it  clear  that  ijermany  moie  lightly 

taxed,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  most  other  nations, 
although  her  rentiers,  whose  income  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  one-tenth,  can  frequently  not  afford  to  pay  even  the  lightest 
tar. 

Germany  claims  that  she  can  pay  an  indemnity  only  out  of  a 
^lus.  and  points  to  the  ruinous^posifibh  of  Fer  finances,  which, 
>t  is  true,  show  a  gigajo^c  deffcii.  However,  that  dehcit  can  ^ 
<^rted  into  a  surplus  by  drastically^utting  down  expenditure 
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on  the  one  hand  and  increasing  revenue  on  the  other.  Even  the 
wealthiest  State  can  produce  all  the  appearances  of 
of  bankruptcy  by  excessive  spending  coupled  with  insiifiacu»nt 
tUkaiiuii.  Afiei  all,  tlT6~reai  wealth  ^  a  country  consists,  not  in 
counters  made  of  paper  or  of  metal,  but  in  useful  and  necessary 
goods.  ,  Germany’s  wealth  consists,  not^  m^  paper  surplus, 
in  th^  great  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  in  the  pro- 
ducti^  power  of  its  industries^  which  have  been  comparatively 
little  diminished  by  the  war.  Nevertheless,  many  ingeniouB 
Germans  and  their  dupes  will  prf^tpRf.  that  they  can  pay  nothing. 
because  th^ir  finances  show  that  Germany  is  utterly  ruined,  that 
lEenational  revenue  covers  only  one-third  of  the  national 
expenditure.  ' 

Germany  can  undoubtedly  pay  a  large  indemnity  to  the  Allies, 
and  she  can  obviously  j>ay  nnly  in  gnndgL — 5’he  larger  the 

indemnity  is,  the  larger  must  be  Germany’s  exports.  A  flood 
of  German  ex|X)rts  might  be  exceedingly  hurtfirTto  the  industries 
of  the  Allies.  Foreseeing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
indemnity  from  Germany,  I  stated  in  July,  1918,  in  a  paptr 
which  I  was  allowed  to  contribute  to  this  Eeview,  after  having 
mentioned  that  the  damage  done  by  Germany  should  amount  to 


about  £50,000,00^000  ; — 

“  The  German  people,  if  defeated,  might  conceivably  have  the  ability  to 
pay  a  very  large,  but  scarcely  an  adequate,  indemnity  out  of  their  ^arly 
surplus,  hilt  would  they  also  have  the  will  to  do  it?  It  would  be  difficult 
to'cofrt^el  them  to  pay  vast  sums  to  the  Allies  for  decades;  for  cotnpulsi<a 
would  involve  the  occupation  of  German  frontier  districts,  harbours,  coal¬ 
fields,  etc.,  by  Allied  garrisons  for  an. indefinite  number  of  years.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  mean  a  prolonged  state  of  bondage  enforced  upon  the 
German  people  by  military  means.  Besiih'^9,  if  Gtrulany  were  to  pay  for 
the  damages  done  by  her  troops  out  of  her  yearly  surplus,  the  Allies  would 
have  to  re-establish  Germany’s  prosperity.  Otherwise  they  could  obtain 
<5nly  little  from  the  country.  As  Germany’s  industrial  prosperity 
largely  created  at  the  cost  of  the  other  industrial  States,  the  renewed  increase 
nf  fho  /^f  fin^ponnv  wniilA  invnivp  ffonaidorahio  Insa  to  the  .Allies,  ^1^ 

which  conceivably  woulJ  he  greater  than  the  monetary  indemnities  wSi^ 
might,  perhaps,  he  obtained  from  her,  in  other  words,  the  Allies  woSd 
have  to  hand  over  to  Germany  their  mark^  aiijl„paJ>t-of-tbeir^  indujtei^ 
in  return  for  utterly  insufficient  monetary  payments.  They  woul3TcarceIy 
~be  profiaret^To  re-establish  Uermany’s  prosperity  to  the  harm  of  their  own 
industries^^t  seems  cl^r  that  Germany  cannot  pay  an  adequate  monetary 
indemnity  if  defeated^r 

“  While  Germany  will  probably  be  unable  to  pay,  after  an  ultimate 
defeat,  an  adequate  indemnity  in  cash,  she  can  easily  do  so  in  goods.  Her 
minernl  resources  alone  represent  a  valiie  of  at  liast  A'liyV, 578,000^000.  By 
seizing  the  c^,  iron,  and  oil  resources  of  their  opponents,  and  by  pro¬ 
claiming  that  they  would  retain  them  as  an  indemnity,  the  Germans  have 
created  an  important  precedent  which  they  may  live  to  regret.” 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  indemnity  from  Ger- 
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many  is  due,  as  has  previously  been  stated,  not  only  to  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Germans,  but  also  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Alli^  to 
accept  payment  in  the  only  form  in  which^t  can  be  in^e. 
Germany  can  pay  an  indemnity  only  in  the  form  of  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports.  As  she  has  little  raw  material  to  spare, 
she  can  pay  practically  only  by  the  exportation  joLjnanufactured 
and  we  can  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of  man^ 
(actures  which  she  will  have  to  export  in  order  to  satisfy  the 


Allies. 

During  the 

five  years  preceding  the  war  Ge 

foreign 

trade  show's 

the  following  record 
Imports. 

Exports. 

1909 

...  £443,020,500 

£842,923,650 

1910 

465,499,600 

388,209,900 

1911 

500,347,250 

411,219,900 

1912 

650,856,600 

454,976,450 

1913 

560,335,800 

509,965,000 

During  the  five  years  previous  to  the  war  Germany’s  imports 
exceeded  her  exports  by  about  £80,000,000  per  year.  That  sum 
was  paid  for  by  so-called  invisible  exports,  principally  by  the 
earnings  of  the  German  jfierchant  marine  and  tl^e^^ofits  on 
Germany’s  foreign  investn^nts.  Germany’s  shippjngha^,  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  almost  her  entire  foreipm  investments  have  been 
lii]mdated  or  lost.  Germany  must  therefore  increase  her  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  by  approximately  £100,000,000  per  year, 
merely  in  order  to  pay  for  her  imporis  of  food  and  raw  matenals, 
tHese  imporls~~will  haVe"  to  De  c<msfderablv  greater  than  in 
the  past,  because  Germany  has  lost  the  bulk  of  her  native  iron” 
ore^  some  of  her  best  agricultural  districts.  Hence  her  im¬ 
ports  of  iron  ore  and  of  food  will  be  far  greater  than  before  the 
war.  In  order  to  pay  £300.000.000  per  year  to  the  Allies  from 
1932^onvarft.  Germany  must  increase  her 

^apprnvimniply  £^00  OOP  000  per  annum.  Germany’s  exports 
I  manufactured  goods  increasr^  troitr‘£83,500,000  in  1880  to 
^319,800,000  in  1913.  They  came,  therefore,  to  considerably  less 
than  £300,000,000  per  year  during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
when  complaints  regarding  German  competition  were  loud 
ad  ge^f ar  To  pay  £Soo,0o0,01j0  per  year  to  the  Allies  would 
inrolTc^an  increase  of  German  manufactured  exports  from  less 
Tan  £3QO  OOODUiJ  to  £700.000  uuu.  If  a  flood  of  (jerman~gob38~~ 
should  set  in,  it  would  be  fatal  to  Germany’s  competitors.  If 
Prance,  Belgium  and  England  should  try  to  exclude  these  Ger- 
®an  goods  by  protective  tariffs,  they  would  have  to  be  exported 
to  South  America,  Asia  and  other  countries  which  are  the  most 
raloable  markets  to  the  European  manufacturers  and  traders^ 
'^oberTTIuiiiw  must  liavti  feirtEat  a  German  indemnity  might 
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create  a  loss  greater  to  British  industry  and  commerce  than  any 
financial  gain  resulting  from  Germany’s  payments  could  be. 
Therefore  he  stated  at  Sheffield  on  February  7th,  according  to 
the  Times  : — 


Germany  had  to  meet  her  reparations  to  the  Allies,  but  we  should  not 
j^rvnit  her  to  make  those  reparations  in  goods.  It  would  be  better  that  we 
■Should  keep  our  employment  in  this  country  than  lose  it  in  order  to  get 
German  reparation.  If  Germany  paid  her  reparation  in  the  shape  of  finished 
goods,  which  created  unemployment  in  this  country,  the  result  would  be 
that  we  should  be  paying  Germany’s  reparation.  How  then  could  it  be 
avoided?  We  could  make  Germany  supply  ug  with  our  raw  materials  for 
the  industries  of  the  country.  She  could  get  the  raw  materials  from  other 
countries  in  exchange  for  her  finished  goods. 'y 

These  arguments  of  the  President  oi  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
be  perfectly  correct  if  England  did  not  possess  an  important 
export  trade.  However,  as  this  country  is  vitally  dependent  upon 
a  very  large  export  trade,  with  which  the  nation  pays  for  the 
foreign  food  and  raw  materials  imported,  it  would  be  as  serious 
to  gpA  mir.  fnrpipm  rparkets  swamped  with.  German  goods  to  the 
harm  nf  British  mnniifnctures.  as  to  see  joyrjiqme  market  invaded 
by  a.  German  flood  of  articles  which  we  can  make  ourselves.  The 
problem  of  obtaining  an  ad^iate  indemnity  from  Germany  is 
soluble  only  by  the  Allies  determining  which  German  goods  they 
will  accept  themselves  or  which  they  wish  to  see  exported  Tiy 
Germany  to  neutral  market^  hinfortunately,  mamifacturers  in 
France,  England  and  Belgium  will  object  to  the  importation  of 
competitive  German  manufactured  articles;  English,  French  and 
Belgian  exporters  will  bar  German  exports  to  foreign  markets, 
and  the  miners  of  the  three  countries,will  take  excephon  to_£ay- 
ment  being  made  in  vast  ouarhities  of  German  coal. 

POLITICUS. 


I 


MESOPOTAMIA.^ 


JfggoPOTAMiA,  seemingly  fated  to  be  always  an  apple  of  discord 
ia  British  public  affairs,  is  once  more  the  centre  of  a  hot  con- 
Iroversy.  Amid  this  controversy  there  would  seem  to  be  room 
(or  an  attempt,  such  as  the  present  article,  at  a  brief  and  un¬ 
biassed  view  of  this  important  question,  which,  w^hile  eschewing, 
(or  reasons  of  space,  judgment  on  what  is  past,  would  simply 
deal  with  the  situation  as  it  actually  is,  not  as  it  might  or  should 
be,  In  order  to  carry  out  this  attempt,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
commence  with  some  consideration  of  certain  broad,  salient  facts 
concerning  Mesopotamia,  facts  about  which  there  can  be  little 
or  no  controversy,  which  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  they  have 
been  more  or  less  ignored  by  the  controversialists ! 

1.  Physical  Features  and  Population. 

The  boundaries  of  Mesopotamia  are  roughly  as  follows  :  To 
the  south  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  east  the  Persian  frontier  as 
demarcated  by  the  Turko-Persian  Commission  in  1914,  to  the 
north  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  to  the  west 
the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts.  The  total  area  is  some  150,000 
sqnare  miles,  and  the  population  about  2,800,000.  Mesopotamia 
is,  therefore,  roughly  the  size  of  a  large  Indian  province,  but 
Its  population  is  far  below  that  of  the  smallest  of  such  provinces.* 

Mesopotamia  is  divided  into  tw’o  geographical  divisions,  Upper 
ind  Lower,  and  into  three  administrative  vilayets,  Basra, 
Baghdad  and  Mosul,  of  which  the  two  former  comprise  Lower 
.Vesopotamia  (or  Irak),  and  the  latter  Upper  (or  the  Jezireh). 

Of  these  divisions,  it  is  Irak,  with  its  fertile,  calcareous  soli, 
its  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  its  two 
's'ge  centres,  Baghdad  and  Basra,  the  former  on  the  main  trade 
to  Syria,  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  the  latter  the  port  for 

(1)  Besides  drawing  upon  his  own  war-time  experience  of  Mesopotamia, 
ilth  was  of  a  fairly  wide  nature,  the  writer  has  made  use  of  the  following 
floremment  publications,  which  contain  much  detailed  and  valuable  Inf  ormation 
■a  the  country  under  review  : — (1)  “  Mesopotamia,”  Handbook  prepared  by  the 
'  ■"'sn  OfBce,  1920;  (2)  “  Report  for  the  Army  Council  on  Mesopoteunia,”  by 
■irJohnP,  Hewett,  G.C.S.I.,  K.B.E. ;  (3)  “  Some  Impressions  of  Mesopotamia,” 
j.UbBsame  author,  1920  ;  (4)  ”  Review  of  the  Civil  Administration  of  Mesopo- 
'"wa.”  by  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Bell,  C.B.E.,  1920. 

(!)  Burma,  for  instance,  to  which  Mesopotamia  has  been  compared,  with  an 
ol  230,000  sq.  miles  has  a  population  of  over  twelve  million,  and  the 
^i»b.  with  an  area  of  some  100,000  aq.  miles,  a  population  of  about  twenty 
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all  the  maritime  trade  entering  the  country,  which  is  the  larger 
more  populous,  and  the  richer  of  the  two. 

Mesopotamia,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is  about  700 
miles  long  as  the  crow  flies,  made  up  as  follows  :  From  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  to  Basra,  about  60  miles;  Basra  to  Baghdad,  270- 
Baghdad  to  Mosul,  200;  Mosul  to  Jazirat  ibn  Omar  (the  northern 
limit  of  Mesopotamia),  100.  Its  breadth  is,  on  the  average,  some 
200  miles. 

The  various  races  which  form  the  population  of  Mesopotamia 
are  estimated  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Arabs  . 

...  1,460,000 

Armenians . 

57,000 

Kurds  . 

...  380,000 

Yezidis 

...  21,000 

‘Turkomans... 

...  110,000 

Chabaks 

...  10,000 

Persians 

...  70,000 

Circassians  ... 

8,000 

Jews . 

...  60,000 

Salians  . 

2,000 

Assyrian  Christians 

60,000 

Miscellaneous 

...  10,000 

*  Total 

2,238,000 

The  distribution  of  the  more  important  elements,  thus 
enumerated,  is  as  follows  :  Arabs,  forming  the  dominant  ele¬ 
ment,  every w’here  on  the  plains  from  Basra  to  Mosul;  Kurds 
in  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Mosul  vilayet  from  Khaniqin  to 
Nisibin ;  Turkoman  colonies  scattered  along  the  eastern  fron¬ 
tier  from  Khaniqin  to  Arbil ;  Persians  principally  in  the  holy 
Shiah  cities  of  Kerbala,  Nejef,  ete. ;  Assyrian  Christians  and 
Armenians  in  the  north  and  north-east.  Jews  form  important 
commercial  communities  in  the  large  towns  (especially  Baghdad), 
and  exercise  a  large  influence  in  all  trade  matters. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Arabs,  in  numbers, 
form  the  most  dominant  element  of  Mesopotamia.  They  would, 
however,  he  a  far  more  dominant  element  than  they  are  if  they 
were  in  any  way  a  homogeneous  community.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  There  are  not  only  differences  between  the 
three  main  classes — townsfolk,  cultivators  and  nomads— but 
internal  cleavages  in  each  class.  Every  tribe,  for  instance, 
whether  agricultural  or  pastoral,  has  external  and  internal  feuds, 
the  former  with  its  next-door  neighbours,  the  latter  between  its 
various  sections  and  factions.  The  Arab,  intelligent,  subtle  and 
imaginative,  is  an  individualist  through  and  through.  His 

(1)  The  Turk  proper,  who  formed  the  Government  of  the  country  ontil 
driven  out  by  us,  is,  of  course,  no  more  indigenous  to  Mesopotamia  (or  for  the 
matter  of  that  to  any  other  of  the  former  Arabic  speaking  Turkish  possessions) 
than  we  are  to  India. 

(2)  This  estimate  was  made  before  the  census  taken  last  year  by  the 
Administration,  which  places  the  population  at  about  2.800,000.  It  serves, 
however,  to  indicate  very  roughly  the  proportion  the  varioas  Mesopots>"-> 
races  bear  to  each  other. 
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philosophy  of  life  could  probably  be  summed  up  briefly  :  “Is 
there  a  Government?”  (whether  of  Sheikh,  Amir,  Turk  or 
Englishman),  "then  I’m  agin  it!”  Between  Irak,  as  a  whole 
also,  and  the  Jezireh  there  are  religious  differences.  The  Arab 
of  the  former,  roughly  speaking,  is  generally  a  Shiah,  and  that 
of  the  latter  a  Sunni,  Mohammedan.  The  feeling  between  these 
two  sects  is  ordinarily  very  bitter. 

The  Arab  population  of  the  country  is  thus  anything  but  homo¬ 
geneous,  the  one  definite  common  tie  being  that  of  language ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  this  want  of  homogeneity,  as 
it  is  among  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  one  of  the 
most  important  aims  of  our  Middle  Eastern  policy — the  building 
npof  a  peaceful,  prosperous  and  united  Mesopotamia. 

The  next  most  important  element  after  the  Arab  is  the  Kurd. 
Forming  as  he  does,  however,  a  problem  in  himself,  he  will  be 
better  dealt  with  at  a  later  stage. 

2.  Eesources  and  Trade. 

As  Sir  John  Hewett  remarks  :  “A  good  deal  of  currency  has 
been  given  to  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  country  should  have  a  great  future,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
become  an  El  Dorado  at  once.” 

Since  the  Mesoix)tamian  problem  is  largely  a  financial  one 
-the  chief  criticism  directed  against  our  continued  administra¬ 
tion  there  being  based,  for  instance,  on  the  drain  w’hich  it  in¬ 
volves  on  the  British  exchequer — it  is  of  great  importance  to 
try  and  form  some  rough  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  actual 
and  potential. 

Mesopotamia  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country  (with  the 
exception  of  oil,  it  has  no  mineral  resources),  wheat  and  barley 
being  the  staple  crop. 

The  next  most  important  crop  is  that  of  dates,  Mesopotamia 
producing  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  total  output 
of  this  commodity. 

Other  important  commodities  are  liquorice  root,  opium  and 
gall-nuts.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  in  Lower  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  naturally  forms  an  important  article  of  diet. 

No  review  of  Mesopotamian  resources  would  be  complete  with- 
ont  some  reference  to  oil,  which,  as  the  sole  mineral  resource 
01  the  country,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
some  misconception.  The  large  oilfields  near  Ahwaz,  for 
instance,  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  if  they  w'ere  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  as  if  the  retention  of  that  country  by  us,  in  some 
form  or  other,  was  necessary  to  their  continued  working.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  the  case.  The  Ahwaz  fields  are  on  the  Persian 
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soil,  and  have  been  worked  since  pre-war  years  by  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company  under  a  concession  from  the  Persian 
Government,  and  by  local  arrangement  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Bakhtiari  tribes  in  whose  territory  the  oilfields  are  situated 
These  arrangements  have  worked  extremely  well  mi  the  whole 
it  being  made  to  the  mterests  of  the  chiefs  to  see  that  the  Work 
was  not  interfered  wdth.  It  was  to  protect  these  fields  from 
Turkish  molestation  that  vfe  landed  in  Basra  in  1914,  and  the 
holding  of  the  Basra  vilayet  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
their  continued  security,  but  certainly  of  no  territory  further 
inland. 

What  can  be  referred  to  as  “Mesopotamian  oil  ”  is  still  in  the 
potential,  and  not  actual,  stage.  Detailed  surveys  are  being 
carried  out,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  output— at  all 
events  on  a  large  scale — has  not  yet  commenced,  and  no  figures 
of  prospects  are  yet  available.  Under  these  circumstances  any 
estimate  of  the  future  of  “ Mesoiiotamian  oil”  is  naturally 
impossible. 

Unfortunately  for  the  limiting  of  our  territorial  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  Mesopotamia,  its  oil  areas  are  found  well  to  the  north, 
in  the  Jezireh,  and  not  the  Irak,  division.  One  belt  lies  in  the 
Kirkuk-Khaniqin  area,  another  up  the  Tigris  from  the  Jebel 
Hamrin  to  near  Mosul,  and  a  third  up  the  Euphrates  from  Hit 
to  Deir-ez-Zor.^  It  is  probable  that  there  arc  otlier  belts  north 
of  Mosul  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  Kurdistan  hills  to  the  east. 

The  figures  for  the  five  years’  exports  and  imports  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  war — i.e.,  when  Mesopotamia  was  in  Turkish 
hands — are  as  follows  : — 


1909. 

1910. ' 

1911. 

1912.  1913. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  £ 

3,864,106 

4,303,220 

6,381,624 

6,884,369  6,838,532 

Similar  figures  for  the  period  since 
tion  are^ : — 

we  took  over  the  administra- 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918.  1919. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  £ 

62,604 

269,064 

416,260 

739,260  1,225,440 

Some  idea  of  the  actual  w^ealth  of  the  country  can  be  obtained 
from  the  above  figures.  What  prospects  are  there  of  it  increas¬ 
ing?  Much  has  already  been  done  under  the  British  administra¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  imposed  on  it  by  the 
war  and  its  after-effects.  First,  and  most  important,  irrigation 

(1)  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  represent  the  output  of  the 
eouhtry  when  labouring  imder  all  the  disabilities  of  war  conditions.  Even  so 
the  yearly  total  rises  progressively,  and  the  first  ‘peace-year’  shows 
increase  on  its  predecessor 
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schemes  have  been  thought  out  and  put  into  practice.  Liberal 
advances  of  cash  and  seed  have  been  made  to  the  peasant  to 
encourage  him  to  produce  the  largest  possible  crop;  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  raise  the  local  standard  of  cultivation,  which 
is  very  low  (“  The  Arab  cultivator  is  the  worst  of  whom  I  have 
had  any  experience,”  says  Sir  John  Hewett) ;  agricultural 
machinery  has  been  introduced;  and  experts  in  all  forms  of 
agricultural  production  have  explored  any  avenue  that  seems  to 
promise  an  increase  in  the  local  resources  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  advance  in  the  future  wealth  of  a 
Mesopotamia  under  our  guidance  is  certain.  Any  deductions, 
however,  drawn  from  increased  prosperity  under  a  British 
administration — honest,  energetic  and  enlightened — as  compared 
with  the  state  of  affairs  under  the  Turkish  rdgime — dishonest, 
lary  and  backward — are  apt  to  be  optimistically  misleading. 
The  real  point  at  issue  is  not  a  comparative  but  an  absolute  one. 
It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  the  country  will  not  be  far 
more  pros^ierous  in  British  than  in  Turkish  hands  (this  goes 
without  saying),  but  whether  the  total  w'ealth  of  the  country, 
eiciently  yet  fairly  exploited,  will  cover  the  cost  of  safeguarding 
and  administering  it.  Or,  in  other  words,  whether  Mesopotamia 
can  be  made  a  paying  concern  ? 

It  is  naturally  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  give  a 
categorical  reply  to  this  question.  There  is,  however,  one  out¬ 
standing  obstacle  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  country  beyond 
a  certain  definite  limit  :  lack  of  population.  A  country  of  some 
150, 0(X)  square  miles,  whose  population  does  not  number  more 
than  some  two  and  three-quarter  millions,  a  large  proportion  of 
which— i.e.,  the  desert  tribes — contribute  comparatively  little  to 
the  general  wealth,  is  obviously  very  severely  limited  in  its 
potential  expansion.  As  Sir  John  Hewett  points  out,  there  is 
no  use  in  setting  on  foot  large  irrigation  projects  unless  there  is 
sufficient  population  to  till  the  land  thus  rendered  capable  of 
cultivation.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  an  increase 
in  the  population  is  a  natural  one  in  the  indigenous  population, 
which  cannot  fail  to  come  about  under  the  improved  conditions 
of  a  British  mandate.  This  will,  of  course,  be  a  slow  process; 
no  appreciable  increase  in  the  working  population  can  take  place 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Such  an  increase  may  be 
fmlped,  in  the  meantime,  by  inducing  the  nomad  i)opulation  to 
settle  down  on  the  land.  This,  how’ever,  will  also  be  a  slow 
process. 

An  obvious  short-cut  to  the  re-population  of  Mesopotamia  is 
Migration,  India  and  Egypt  suggesting  themselves  as  possible 
sources.  There  are,  however,  strong  racial  differences  between 
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the  Indian  and  the  Arab.  The  Indian  Mohammedan,  too  ig 
generally  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and  the  differences  between  the  Shiah 
and  Sunni  sects  have  already  been  mentioned.  Egyptians  would 
probably  be  more  absorbable  (though  even  here  the  Shiah-Sunni 
difficulty  would  exist),  and  if  it  were  considered  politic  to 
encourage  the  movement  might  migrate  in  fairly  large  numbers 

The  paucity  of  the  population  must  likewise  militate  against 
any  immediate  increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country. 
The  import  trade  to  a  small  and  primitive  people  can  hardly 
be  capable  of  any  sudden  expansion,  and  must  largely  depend, 
as  the  general  w  ealth  of  the  country  does,  on  the  actual  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  population  itself. 

3.  Revenue. 

Closely  connected  with  such  subjects  as  trade  and  resources  is 
that  of  revenue.  The  following  are  the  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
ture  (converted  from  rupees  into  sterling  at  Es.lSs.  to  the  £) 
of  the  British  Civil  Administration  for  the  last  five  years  (i.e., 
since  we  entered  Mesopotamia)  :  — 

1915-16.  1916-17.  1917-18.  1918-19.  1919-20. 

Receipts  ...  304,676  640,550  1,016,803  1,964,212  3,302,434 

Expenditure...  108,156  210,880  668,662  1,109,981  3,479,185 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  :  Land  revenue  and  general 
taxes,  customs,*  posts  ;  and  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  :  Head¬ 
quarter  administrative  expenditure  (including  salaries  of  gazetted 
officers),  revenue  establishment,  medical,  public  works,  posts, 
irrigation,  transport,  levies. 

Up  to  now,  therefore,  the  Administration,  on  its  civil  side, 
may  be  said  to  have  paid  its  way.  The  administration  of  a 
country,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  its  financial  responsibilities. 
There  still  remains  the  cost  of  its  defence,  and  no  country  which 
is  unable  to  pay  for  this  important  and  costly  item  can  be  said 
bj  pay  its  w'ay.  Judged  by  these  standards,  Mesopotamia  is  very 
far  indeed  from  paying  its  own  way,  the  small  credit  balance 
of  the  civil  administration  at  the  conclusion  of  the  past  five  years 
being  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  when  compared  with  the  vast  cost 
of  Mesopotamian  defence,  at  present  borne  by  the  British  tax¬ 
payer.  Not  until  Mesopotamia  pays  for  its  own  defence  (as 
India  does,  for  instance,  arid  Egypt)  can  it  be  said  to  be  in 
any  respect  solvent.  I 


4.  Communications. 

The  most  important  natural  communication  in  the  country  li¬ 
the  Tigris,  navigable  up  to  Baghdad  by  large  river  steamers 
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The  Euphrates  is  also  navigable,  but  to  a  far  less  degree.  Both 
rivers  as  a  means  of  communication  will  be  affected  if  drawn 
on  exteusively  for  irrigation  purposes ;  this  is,  howev'er,  a  highly 
wcbnical  ix)int  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here.  Some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  water  communication  in  Mesopotamia  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  Armistice  w^as  declared, 
our  river  fleet  in  that  country  consisted  of  331  steamers,  31 
hospital  ships,  410  motor  boats,  and  “bellums”  (local  small  craft 
with  motor  power  installed),  and  some  800  barges. 

Roads  in  ]Meso[X)tamia — as  apart  from  tracks  clogged  with  sand 
in  summer  and  mud  in  winter — hardly  existed  under  the  Turkish 
administration.  This  want  was  supplied  by  us  as  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity  during  the  war  under  circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty, 
road  metal  being  very  scarce  in  most  areas,  and  non-existent  in 
others.  Various  expedients  in  lieu  of  metal  had  to  be  resorted 
to.  Fair  roads,  capable  of  carrying  heavy  motor  transport,  now 
exist  between  the  main  centres. 

Under  the  Turkish  regime  the  only  railway  in  Mesopotamia 
was  that  from  Baghdad  to  Sanara,  some  seventy  miles  further 
up  the  Tigris — a  part  of  the  great  Baghdad  Railway  enterprise. 
We  have  considerably  added  to  it  by  constructing  other  lines, 
and  the  country  has  now  a  railway  system  of  about  one  thousand 
miles  in  length,  as  folio w's  :  — 

Metre  Gauge  Malu  Linos  : —  Miles. 

Basra  to  Baghdad  West  .  .  .  ...  1^52 

Baghdad  East  to  Quraitu  on  the  Persian  frontier  .  130 

Kut  to  Baghdad  East  ...  .  .  .  108 

Metre  Gauge  Branches  of  the  above  : — 

Zubair  to  Jabal  Sanani,  constructed  to  obtain  stone  from  the  quarry 

at  Jabal  Sanam  ...  ...  .  ...  ...  23 

Cr  to  Nasiri)’ah  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 

Qaraghan  to  Kingarhan  near  jvifri  ...  ...  ...  ...  33 

Lines  in  the  Port  of  Maqil  near  Basra  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  35 

Connecting  line  between  Baghdad  East  and  West  .  ...  5 

Total  metre  gauge  lines . 695 

Standard  Gauge  (4  ft.  8  ins.)  Lines  : — 

Baghdad  West  to  Sharqat  on  the  Tigris,  including  the  Baghdad- 

Sainarra  .section  built  by  the  Germans  .  ..."  ...  185 

Baghdad  West  to  Baghdad  South  ...  .  2 

Total  standard  gauge  lines  .  187 

bight  liines  <jf  2  ft.  6  ins.  Gauge  : — 

Baghdad  South  to  Fallujah  on  the  Euphrates .  37 

Hillah  to  Kifl  on  the  Euphrates  ...  ...  .  ...  21 

Total  2  ft.  6  ins.  lines .  58 

VOL.  cix,  N.s.  n  “f  c 
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6.  The  Kurdish  Question.^ 

What  Miss  Bell  calls  “  The  Kurdish  Question  ”  forms  in  a  way 
a  study  by  itself — a  problem  within  a  problem — though,  at  the 
same  time,  intimately  concerned  with  the  larger  one  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  as  a  whole. 

The  backbone  of  Kurdistan  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Khaniqin  to  Mount  Ararat.  On  either  side  of  this 
line  stretch  the  Kurdish  tribes — eastward  into  Persia,  westward 
into  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where  Diarbeb 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  their  chief  centre.  Kurdistan  can 
be  divided  into  tw'o  parts,  northern  and  southern.  There  is  no 
definite  boundary-line  between  the  two,  but  the  latter  may  be 
said  to  include  the  belt  of  hilly  country  which  forms  part  of  the 
Mosul  vilayet.  A  line  drawn  from  Khaniqin  through  Suli- 
maniyeh,  Kowanduz,  Akra,  Amadia,  to  Jazirat  ibn  Omar  would 
perhaps  form  the  northern  limits  of  Southern  Kurdistan.  It  was 
our  occupation  of  the  Mosul  vilayet  towards  the  end  of  1918 
which  brought  us  into  touch  with  this  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  Kurd  himself,  a  hill-man,  differs  in  many  ways  from  the 
Arab  of  the  plains.  He  is  less  intelligent  and  imaginative  than 
the  latter,  but  has  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  the  better 
physique.  Superior  to  the  Arab  as  a  worker  and  cultivator,  he 
is  inferior  as  a  trader.  He  is  likewise  more  callous  and,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  more  reckless  about  taking  human  life.  Of  the 
two,  he  is  probably  the  steadier  fighter. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  various 
steps  by  which  we  advanced  further  and  further  into  Kurdistan, 
nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  question  the  necessity 
for  any,  or  all,  of  these  steps.  Briefly  speaking,  it  was  the  old 
story  (to  be  found  in  the  history  of  all  European  Powers  in  the 
East)  of  the  Western  Administration  finding  it  extremely  incon¬ 
venient  to  have  unsettled  and  warlike  tribes  along  its  frontier, 
of  an  advance  by  the  said  Administration  in  order  to  absorb  these 
tribes,  only  to  find  further  lawless  elements  ahead.  There  are 
obvious  local  advantages  in  advancing — the  seizure  of  important 
strategical  or  commercial  centres  is  one.  There  are  also  equally 
obvious  disadvantages — the  movement  naturally  brings  with  it 
greatly  increased  responsibilities,  and,  once  begun,  where  is  it 
to  stop?  In  Kurdistan  the  situation,  in  addition,  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  problem  of  repatriating  to  their  own  areas  in  the 
heart  of  Kurdistan  a  large  number  (some  40,000)  of  Assyrian 
Christians  and  Armenians,  who  had  fled  to  our  protection  m 

(1)  The  writer  has  devoted  a  eomewhat  large  proportion  of  this  article  t® 
"The  Kurdish  Question,”  since  its  importance  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
general  \t©w  of  Mesopotamia  as  an  Arab  problem  pure  and  simple. 
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Mesopotamia  to  escape  massacre  at  the  bands  of  Turks  and 
Kurds.  The  repatriation  of  these  refugees,  and  the  obtaining 
for  them  of  some  sort  of  reparation  from  their  despoilers  (both 
of  which  aims  were  our  declared  policy  in  this  matter),  naturally 
necessitated  our  getting  into  touch  with  the  Kurdish  tribes, 
though,  equally  naturally,  it  did  not  tend  towards  making  our 
intervention  wholly  popular. 

So  the  penetration  of  Kurdistan  was  commenced.  Political 
officers  were  appointed  to  Sulimaniyeh,  Rowanduz,  Akra,  Zakkho, 
and.^madia,  the  last  three  within  a  radius  north-east  and  north 
from  Mosul  of  some  eighty  miles,  while  various  attempts  at 
extending  our  political  influence  further  still  into  Northern 
Kurdistan  were  made.  As  the  posts  occupied  by  our  political 
officers  were  too  far  advanced  for  it  to  be  jwssible  to  garrison 
them  with  regular  troops,  the  place  of  the  latter  was  taken  by 
levies  raised  from  the  local  tribesmen. 

The  forward  movement  thus  initiated  was  destined  to  meet 
with  several  set-backs.  During  1918  the  tribes,  xvho  were  gain¬ 
ing  substantial  advantage  from  our  political  occupation,  remained 
quiet.  In  the  following  year,  however,  from  January  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  series  of  risings  and  outrages,  extending  throyghout 
Southern  Kurdistan,  from  Sulimaniyeh  to  Zakkho,  took  place, 
which  materially  modified  our  final  position  in  that  area.  In  all, 
some  five  or  six  political  and  levy  officers  were  murdered  by  local 
tribesmen,  in  addition  to  those  at  Sulimaniyeh,  w'ho  escaped  with 
imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  local  tribal  chieftain.  No 
less  than  three  punitive  expeditions  had  to  be  set  on  foot  to 
punish  the  offenders  and  restore  order  in  the  various  areas, 
besides  a  series  of  bombing  raids  by  aeroplanes  on  a  large  scale. 

Consequent  on  the  events  of  this  year,  we  withdrew  our  general 
administrative  line  in  Kurdistan  from  the  upper  highlands  to 
the  lower  foothills.  As  Miss  Bell  says  :  “Thus  by  the  end  of 
the  year  wo  had  ceased  to  administer  the  more  mountainous 
borders  of  Kurdistan,  so  far  as  we  had  engaged  on  that  task.” 
In  other  words,  the  forward  |)olicy  we  ha<l  attempted  was  more 
than  we  could  carry  through. 

While  each  of  the  Kurdish  risings  was  prompted  by  local 
reasons  (the  ambitions,  intrigues,  and  jealousies  of  individual 
tribal  chiefs),  the  main  causes  of  Kurdish  disaffection  were  the 
»me,  and  cannot  better  be  summed  up  than  in  Miss  Bell’s  own 
words;  “British  administration  was  not  distasteful  so  long  as 
Its  activities  were  confined  to  the  distribution  of  advances  and 
grants,  without  which  the  ruined  villages  could  not  start  agri- 
"  rultural  operations,  but  when  it  took  the  direction  of  collecting 
taxes  and  curbing  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  aghas  (chiefs)  it 
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appeared  in  a  less  pleasing  aspect.  .  .  .  Our  arrival  in  the  first 
instance,  in  every  case,  was  welcome  because  we  provided  means 
to  combat  the  ruin  and  famine  left  by  the  Turks.  We  distributed 
relief  with  complete  impartiality  to  Moglems  and  Christians  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  help  we  extended  saved  what  remained 
of  the  agricultural  population.  But  we  made  no  secret  of  our 
intention  to  repatriate  the  Christian  refugees,  who  had  sought 
our  protection  and  were  continually  pressing  on  us  their  desire 
to  return  to  their  home,  and  this  just  design  furnished  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  propaganda  against  us.” 

These  words  are  significant,  as  they  not  only  indicate  our 
difficulties  in  Kurdistan,  but — except  for  the  Christian  element 
of  the  problem — our  difficulties  to  a  less  degree  throughout 
Mesopotamia. 

Even  such  a  brief  survey  of  the  Kurdish  question  as  given 
above  suggests  at  once  a  parallel  situation  in  another  quarter  of 
our  Eastern  Empire — the  north-west  frontier  of  India.  In  each 
case  the  frontier  is  mountainous,  difficult  of  access,  and  peopled 
by  lawless,  well-armed,  and  more  or  less  fanatical  tribesmen. 
The  narrow  belt  of  Kurdish  foothills  at  present  held  by  us  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  British  side  of  the  Pathan  borderland.  Northern 
Kurdistan,  outside  our  administrative  control,  but  in  the  politics 
of  which  we  must  by  mere  force  of  contiguity  be  interested,  is 
not  unlike  the  trans-frontier  territory  of  the  independent  Pathan. 
Beyond  Kurdistan,  Asia  Minor,  in  the  hands  of  Turkish 
Nationalists  and  Bolsheviks  only  too  ready  to  fish  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  Kurdish  politics,  has  its  equivalent  in  Afghanistan. 

The  history  of  Kurdistan,  too,  in  the  brief  period  that  we  have 
had  connection  with  it,  has  been  curiously  like  that  of  the  north¬ 
western  frontier — treacherous  attacks  on  ])olitical  officers,  risings 
raids,  punitive  expeditions. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly  :  In  Kurdistan  (in  addition  to  ocr 
already  heavy  resjiousibilities  in  Meso]iotamia  itself)  we  have  a 
new  “North-West  Frontier”  (except  that,  geographically,  it  is 
north-east),  with  all  its  complications,  dangers,  and  costliness. 


6.  The  Nationalist  Movement. 

The  section  in  ]\Tiss  Bell’s  report  entitled  “The  Nationalist 
Movement,”  and  devoted  to  the  rebellion  which  swept  over 
Mesojxitamia  in  the  summer  of  last  year  (1920),  deserves  close 
attention  from  everyone  interested  in  that  country.  Want  of 
space  forbids  any  detailed  account  of  the  rebellion  itself.  Suffice 
to  say  that,  as  everyone  knows,  it  was  serious,  it  was  widespread, 
and  that  it  necessitated  reinforcing  our  troops  in  Mesopotamia 
to  make  a  total  of  some  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
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The  causes  of  the  rebellion — more  important  indeed  than  its 
effects  (since  the  immediate  effects  in  any  political  movement 
are  often  transitory,  while  its  causes  may  be  permanent) — might 
be  summarised  as  follows.  The  war  had  given  a  great  impetus 
to  national  aspirations  all  over  the  world,  East  as  well  as  West, 
in  Mesopotamia  as  in  India  and  Egypt.  The  publication  of 
President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  and  of  the  Anglo-French 
Declaration  (stating  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  tw’o  Govern¬ 
ments  to  establish  in  the  former  possessions  of  the  Turk  “National 
Governments  and  Administrations  drawing  their  authority  from 
the  free  choice  of  indigenous  populations”),  opened  out  to  the 
unsophisticated  Arab  an  alluring  vista  of  national  ambitions. 
Pan-Arab  propaganda  was  vigorously  carried  on  from  Syria,  pro- 
Turk  pio))aganda  from  Asia  Minor,  Bolshevik  propaganda  from 
the  Caucasus.  These  three  movements  were  by  no  means 
entirely  harmonious  to  each  other,  since  the  first  contemplated 
an  Arab  empire  stretching  from  Baghdad  to  Damascus,  the  second 
a  possible  return  of  the  Turk  to  Afesopotamia,  and  the  third  the 
usual  Bolshevik  ideals  of  universal  anarchy.  With  their  cus¬ 
tomary  ingenuity,  however,  the  Bolsheviks  chose  as  their  ground 
the  only  one  on  which  the  other  two  were  willing  to  meet — Pan- 
Islam.  In  Alesopotamia  itself  the  urban  population  included  a 
number  of  out-of-work  Turkish  officials  and  of  returned  ex-Arab 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  Amir  Feisul’s  army.  The  great 
number  of  the  former  were  unemployable  by  us,  since  the  wholly 
unnecessary  billets  which  they  had  filled  under  the  Turkish 
administration  had  been  swept  away  by  us,  and  for  the  latter 
there  was  no  employment  until  such  time  as  a  local  army  could 
be  raised,  which  again  depended  on  the  long-delayed  peace  with 
Turkey  and  the  grant  to  the  British  Government  of  an  official 
mandate  for  the  country.  These  two  classes,  together  with  a 
small  body  of  youthful  intelligentsia  in  Baghdad,  and  some  (by 
no  means  all)  of  the  religious  leaders  of  both  the  Shiah  and 
Sunni  sects  (who  sunk  their  differences  for  the  time  being), 
formed  fruitful  soil  for  the  vigorous  propaganda  which  poured  in 
from  outside,  and  passed  it  on,  in  their  turn,  to  the  tribal 
elements  who  were  to  form  the  armed  force  of  the  rebellion. 

With  regard  to  the  latter.  Miss  Bell  remarks  :  “He  (the  Tribal 
Shaikh)  re.sented  any  check  imposed  on  the  rapacity  which  he 
had  been  given  a  fair  field  to  exercise,  and  he  and  tribesmen 
alike  resented  the  attempt  to  enforce  upon  them  the  obligations 
of  citizenship,  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  payment  of 
taxes,  which  in  the  past  they  had  successfully  evaded.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  nature  of  their  organisation  made  it  little  likely  that 
the  tribes  would  take  concerted  action  on  their  own  initiative. 
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It  remained  for  the  Nationalists  to  weld  together  their  individual 
grievances  and  their  predatory  instincts  into  a  common  task 
The  tribes  witnessed  the  withdrawal  of  British  administration 
and  were  convinced  that  their  efforts  would,  as  they  had  been 
assured,  drive  the  British  out  of  Mesopotamia.  Thus  conviction 
spurred  on  those  who  had  already  risen  and  won  over  the  half¬ 
hearted,  who  could  not  risk  being  left  on  the  losing  side. 

“The  end  in  view'  was  an  Islamic  Government,  but,  apart  from 
the  wave  of  Nationalist  feeling,  which  w’as  a  w’orld-wide  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  war  and  should  not  be  discounted,  it  made  a 
different  appeal  to  different  sections  of  the  community.  To  the 
Shiah  mujtahids  it  meant  a  theocratic  State  under  Sharah  law, 
and  to  this  end  they  did  not  hesitate  to  preach  Jihad ;  to  the 
Sunnis  and  free-thinkc'rs  of  Baghdad  it  was  an  independent  .\rab 
State  under  the  Amir  Abdullah  ;  to  the  tribes  it  meant  no  Govern¬ 
ment  at  all.  It  was  significant  that  w'hen  the  Shaikhs  on  the 
Tigris  were  pressed  to  join  the  movement  they  replied  that  they 
must  be  assured  that  under  the  new  order  they  would  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  Government  dues.” 

7.  Conclusion. 

Many  solutions  of  the  Mesojx)tamian  problem  are  in  the  air; 
the  writer  does  not  propose  to  add  to  their  number  by  evolving 
one  of  his  own.  He  would  prefer,  having — to  the  best  of  his 
ability — summed  up  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  pay  the  reader  the 
somewhat  unusual  compliment  of  allowing  him  to  think  for 
himself.  The  following  resume,  however,  may  tend  to  clarify 
the  issues  at  stake. 

What  is  the  present  |X)sition  in  Mesopotamia?  The  most  out¬ 
standing  fact  about  it  is  that  it  is  costing  the  British  Exchequer 
(apparently)  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £30,000,000  per 
annum.  This  sum  is,  of  course,  prohibitive.  No  one  denies  it. 
In  private  life,  for  instance,  w’e  have  often — es|>eoially  in  these 
days — to  give  up  many  cherished  schemes,  w'ith  the  remark,  “We 
simply  cannot  afford  it.”  It  is  the  last,  the  final  argument.  .\ 
scheme  may  be  not  only  expedient  but  right,  it  may  hold  out 
many  advantages,  it  may  be  supported  by  many  arguments,  but, 
if  you  cannot  afford  it,  there’s  an  end  of  it.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  with  national  affairs,  and  at  its  present  cost  we  simply 
cannot  afford  Mesopotamia. 

What,  then,  are  we  doing?  Through  the  medium  of  our  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Percy  Cox,  w’e  are  endeavouring  to  set  up  an 
indigenous  Arab  Government,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  will  fulfil 
the  terms  of  our  mandate,  and,  on  the  other,  will  reduce  our 
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enormous  commitments  in  that  country  by  satisfying  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  successful  issue  to  this 
endeavour  are  great.  The  first  essential  to  any  form  of  local 
irovernment  anywhere  is  some  measure  of  homogeneity.  As  has 
been  already  indicated,  this  in  Mesopotamia  is  sadly  lacking, 
the  one  bond  common,  not  to  all  Mesopotamians,  but  to  sections 
from  all  of  them,  being  that  of  Pan-Islamic  and  anti-foreign 
feeling,  which  naturally  is  ipso  facto  anti-British. 

The  problem  of  government  in  Mesopotamia,  like  all  problems 
of  government  in  the  East,  is  essentially  a  military  one.  It  is 
not  80  much  a  question  of  choosing  between  rival  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  (though  these  are  important  in  their  way),  as  of  ensuring 
that  whatever  Government  is  set  up  can  maintain  law  and  order. 
The  most  obvious  means  to  this  end  is  the  extension  of  the  levies 
already  raised  by  us  into  some  kind  of  national  army.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  raising  of  this  force  by  no  means  indicates  an 
instant  and  total  withdrawal  of  the  whole  of  our  Mesopotamian 
garrison ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  we  are  to  retain  any  influence  in 
that  country.  Though  the  rebellion  has  been  put  down,  the 
causes,  the  feelings,  which  prompted  it  must  still,  to  a  large 
extent,  remain.  Without  the  presence  of  a  due  proportion  of 
our  troops,  the  national  army  would  be  the  principal  instrument 
of  force  in  Mesopotamia,  would  rapidly  becor^  the  tool  of 
ambitious  leaders,  would  effect  a  military  cowpSf’dfat,  would 
disintegrate  into  rival  factions,  and  finally  bring  ruin  on  the 
country.  The  history  of  all  Oriental  Empires  points  to  no  other 
outlook. 

Considering  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  Mesopotamian 
policy,  it  is  hardly  strange  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
outcry  in  England  for  a  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot  by  clearing 
out  of  Mesopotamia  “bag  and  baggage.”  The  consequence  of 
this  policy  should  be  fully  realised.  With  the  complete  with¬ 
drawal  of  our  troops  Mesopotamia,  as  stated  above,  would  speedily 
dissolve  into  a  welter  of  anarchy ;  every  penny  of  the  millions 
sunk  by  us  in  the  country  would  he  irretrievably  lost ;  Mustapha 
Kemal  and  his  Nationalists  would  be  down  on  to  Baghdad  within 
three  months ;  and  we  would  have  received  the  most  severe  blow 
to  our  prestige  in  Asia  we  have  ever  had.  To  this  the  “bag  and 
baggage”  party  might  reply  that  these  consequences,  however 
serious,  would  be,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  the  continued 
drain  on  our  national  resources  involved  in  the  holding  of  Meso¬ 
potamia. 

The  writer  has  no  intention  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
above  more  than  on  any  other  proposed  policy.  While  restrain- 
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ing  himself  from  giving  an  opinion  on  rival  policies,  he  would 
like,  however,  to  conclude  this  article  by  a  suggestion  to  all 
controversialists  on  the  subject.  A  new  policy  has  been  initiated 
in  Mesopotamia.  Within  a  comparatively  short  period  it  should 
be  known  what  measure  of  success  this  policy  is  likely  to  have 
(and  if  any  one  man  can  make  it  a  success,  it  is  the  present 
High  Commissioner).  When  this  period  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
result  apparent,  it  will  be  possible  (and  not  only  possible  but 
absolutely  vital  and  necessary)  to  make  up  our  minds  once  and 
for  all  what  our  future  Mesopotamian  policy  is  to  he.  Until 
then,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  “w’ait  and  see”? 

Travfxleh. 
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My  voyage  of  about  forty-five  miles  from  Mudania,  the  port  of 
Broussa,  to  Constantinople  was  the  worst  experience  of  travel 
through  which  I  have  ever  passed.  It  took  almost  sixty  hours 
iDstead  of  only  five.  The  weather  was  responsible  for  the  nearest 
thing  to  shipwreck  I  have  known,  for  forcing  my  vessel,  about 
eighty  tons  in  size,  to  put  back  for  shelter  to  a  country  bay,  and 
for  compelling  me  to  exist  for  what  seemed  an  interminable 
period  among  nearly  one  hundred  sprawling,  screaming,  sea-sick 
people,  who  behaved  as  if  their  last  hour  had  come.  However, 
after  two  nights  and  nearly  three  whole  days  of  uncertainty, 
thirst  and  hunger,  to  say  nothing  of  dirt  and  smells,  we  steamed 
slowly  up  to  the  Leander  Tower,  that  lighthouse-signal-station 
which  marks  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn — a  meeting-place  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  w’hich  is  unsurpas.sed  throughout  the  world. 

As  one  stood  there  on  the  bridge  in  the  fading  light  of  an 
autumn  afternoon,  Scutari  in  Asia  on  the  right,  Stamboul  on 
the  left,  and  Pera  and  Galata  straight  ahead,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  Constantinople  of  former  days.  The  British  Cemetery  was 
visible,  St.  Sophia  shone  forth  as  ever,  and  the  German  Embassy 
was  as  disfiguring  and  out  of  keeping  as  heretofore.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  once  ashore,  one  recognises  the  marked  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  for  the  city  has  been  saddened,  demoralised  and 
putrefied  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  Whilst  they  still 
possess  that  lordly,  courteous,  cultivated  manner  for  which  they 
are  famous,  the  Turks  of  every  class  are  downcast,  disconsolate 
and  almost  confused  by  all  that  has  taken  place  and  is  taking 
place  around  them.  Ministers  go  to  their  offices,  and  they  have 
secretaries  and  attendants  at  those  offices,  and  yet  one  feels  that 
the  whole  thing  is  like  looking  at  a  mirage — a  mirage  which  is 
not  real,  a  place  where  marionettes  rather  than  people  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  occupy  themselves  with  work  which  is  not  there. 
The  streets,  too,  thronged  by  people  as  always,  seem  to  have  lost 
something  of  their  quaintness.  Sedan  chairs  there  are,  the 
“Bekji”  or  nocturnal  watchman  continues  to  tap  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment  to  proclaim  his  presence,  and  barrel  organs,  carried  on  the 
hacks  of  men,  are  still  played  as  they  proceed  from  place  to  place. 
But  by  night  and  by  day  there  are  the  constant  hoot  and  roar 
of  the  motor,  the  ever-passing  international  and^diversely  attired 
^ps,  and  the  often  noisy  and  unseemly  behaviour  of  the 
foreigners  (not  the  English),  w’hich  things  were  unknown  in  the 
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days  gone  by.  Thus  to  those  who  really  know  the  place  and  who 
previously  have  mixed  with  the  Turks,  there  is  something  de¬ 
pressing,  something  gloomy,  and  something  melancholy  in  the 
change  and  in  the  downfall  of  a  people  who  once  were  great. 

Coming  to  more  serious  things,  one  found,  even  if  the  war  has 
not  terminated  in  the  military  occupation  of  Constantinople  bv 
Eussia,  and  even  before  the  coming  of  thousands  of  refugees  who 
arrived  after  the  debacle  of  General  Wrangel,  that  the  city  (par¬ 
ticularly  Pera)  has  in  fact  been  captured,  and  this  to  its  detriment, 
by  the  Russian  people.  They  frequent  the  best  hotels,  they  fill 
the  streets,  and  everything,  even  the  signs  and  prices  in  the  shop- 
windows,  is  put  up  in  their  language.  With  a  number  which  is 
constantly  changing,  these  men  and  women  are  degrading,  pros¬ 
tituting  and  destroying  everything  which  is  good.  Usually 
possessed  of  money  as  a  result  of  sales  of  jew’elry  or  from  other 
mysterious  sources,  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  gambling  dens  and  places  of  amusement  the  like  of  which 
have  never  existed  before,  for  the  propagation  of  general  iniquity 
such  as  was  unknown,  and  for  the  augmentation  of  prices  to  a 
level  w'hich  exists  nowhere  else  in  Europe. 

Constantinople  was  the  only  place  which  I  visited  during  my 
recent  European  tour  where  I  found  the  cost  of  living  exceedingly 
high,  even  in  English  money,  to  say  nothing  of  its  extortionate 
amount  in  local  currency.  For  instance,  I  paid  in  Turkish  money 
more  for  my  bedroom  alone  than  I  used  to  pay  per  week  for 
the  very  same  room  together  with  full  board  consisting  of  three 
meals  per  day.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  and  having  refused  to 
pay  £2  10s.  sterling  per  day  for  a  room  in  another  hotel,  my 
modest  apartment  in  a  second-class  hotel  actually  cost  .£1  per  day 
as  against  what  used  to  be  a  weekly  charge  of  about  £3  lOs. 
for  complete  board  and  lodging.  Other  items,  such  as  dinners 
and  carriage  hire,  are  in  proportion;  for  no  cabman  will  accept 
less  than  5s.  for  a  drive  of  the  shortest  distance.  Such  prices 
mean  that  in  November,  and  with  the  cost  of  living  standing  at 
about  thirteen  times  its  pre-war  level,  in  order  to  get  the  actual 
price  of  things  one  had  first  to  multiply  their  pre-war  price  by 
four  (because  the  value  of  Turkish  paper,  which  has  since  shown 
a  further  decline,  wms  at  that  moment  less  than  a  quarter  that 
of  gold),  and  then  multiply  once  more  by  tw^o,  three  or  four, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  article.  This  applied  alike  to  every¬ 
day  necessities,  to  luxuries  and  to  tips.  Thus  bread,  which  used 
to  be  1|  piastres  (in  pre-war  days  3d.)  the  kilo,  costs  14J  piastres 
for  the  same  amount.  Again,  Cardiff  coal  stood  at  i£13  sterling 
the  ton,  butter  at  7s,  per  pound,  and  a  good  suit  at  anything  up 
to  £26  or  £30. 
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It  is  impossible  to  be  in  the  city  for  more  than  a  few  hours 
without  noticing  the  entirely  new  position  now  occupied  by  the 
Moslem  woman,  who  is  commencing  to  assume  her  position  in 
work,  in  politics  and  in  society.  This  change,  which  began  at  the 
time  of  the  Constitution  of  1908,  owes  its  growth  to  the  necessity 
for  women  to  take  the  place  of  men  and  to  do  things  during  the  war. 
They  now  act  as  hospital  nurses,  they  serve  in  shops  (even  the 
famous  Turkish  Delight  establishment  has  a  woman  cashier),  and 
thev  work  in  the  telephone  exchange.  In  addition,  I  went  to 
several  men’s  houses  and  offices  wdiere  women  brought  in  the 
coffee,  tea  or  cigarettes  and  made  up  the  fires,  w’hich  would  have 
been  impossible  a  few  years  ago.  Such  a  development  means 
that,  over  and  above  its  effect  upon  the  lighter  side  of  life,  at 
present  and  still  more  in  the  future  a  man  is  and  will  be  possessed 
of  a  friend,  a  companion  and  an  assistant  instead  of  a  mere  play¬ 
thing.  Even  now  one  meets  the  Turk  walking  or  driving  with 
his  lady  relations,  and  already  women  of  the  upper  class  are 
beginning  to  do  their  own  housekeeping  and  to  help  their  hus¬ 
bands  to  entertain.  But,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  this 
innovation  will  have  vital  results  for  the  future  of  the  race  in 
that  the  child  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  will  he  brought  up,  not 
hthe  retrograde  atmosphere  of  a  closed  harem,  but  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  women  who  know  at  least  something  of  the  outer  world. 

This  emancipation  of  women  makes  itself  apparent  to  the 
visitor  by  the  fact  that  men  are  now  quite  widely  received  in 
female  society  and  by  the  modem  costumes  which  are  disported 
in  the  streets.  For  instance,  I  myself  went  to  a  fashionable  tea- 
party  where  my  hostess  welcomed  her  friends  of  both  sexes. 
Turkish  ladies,  some  alone  and  some  accompanied  by  their  hus¬ 
bands,  came  and  went.  Their  conversation  (all  those  with  whom 
I  spoke  talked  English  and  French  perfectly)  was  such  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  been  educated,  not  as  described  in  the  modern 
novel,  but  rather  in  accordance  with  the  better  and  truer  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  twentieth  century.  Again,  whereas  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  })arty  took  place  in  a  Pera  house,  where  the  hostess  and 
ber companions  were  all  go-ahead  women,  the  movement,  although 
more  popular  and  more  advanced  among  that  class,  does  not  apply 
solely  to  this  single  element  of  the  population.  Fcr  example. 
Hunched  at  the  house  of  a  rich  middle-aged  widow,  w^ho  spoke 
nothing  but  Turkish,  and  who  received  her  party,  consisting  of  an 
English  lady,  a  Turkish  Pasha  and  myself,  in  her  bedroom. 
Here  one  was  completely  in  the  East,  and  there  was  nothing 
modern  in  the  establishment  except  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
woman— a  mind  and  soul  the  like  of  which  may  yet  be  responsible 
((»the  regeneration  of  the  Turkish  nation. 
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The  changes  which  I  have  described  above  at  present  apply 
principally  to  married  women,  who  are  on  the  whole  more  free 
than  girls.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case 
the  guardian  is  a  juvenile  and  would-be  modern  husband  and 
not  the  older  and  more  severe  father.  Equally  the  young  are 
more  go-ahead  than  the  middle-aged  or  old,  who  here  as  else¬ 
where  naturally  do  not  approve  of  modern  innovations.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  order  that  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  movement,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Turkish  lady 
is  still  an.  entirely  modest  person,  and  that  among  the  better 
elements  of  society  there  is  no  desire  or  intention  to  push  things 
too  far  or  too  rapidly.  Whereas,  therefore,  I  have  met  Moslem 
women  as  guests  in  a  public  place,  all  those  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  question  tell  me  that  a  wellrbrought-up  lady  would 
not  yet  stay  at  an  hotel  in  Turkey  unless  she  were  compelled  to 
do  so,  and  that  she  would  not  at  present  dine  in  a  restaurant  or 
go  to  the  theatre  unless  a  performance  were  given  for  women 
only.  Moreover,  in  the  tramcars,  in  the  Tunnel  (the  local  Under- ' 
ground)  and  on  the  Bosphorus  steamers  there  are  still  harem 
compartments,  and  these,  and  only  these,  are  frequented  by 
women.  Such  distinctions  may  be  inconsistent,  but  they  exist, 
and  their  continued  existence  is  desirable.  They  help  to  remove 
opposition  ;  they  safegua-’d  the  feelings  of  the  old-fashioned ;  and 
they  tend  to  put  on  the  brake,  a  too  rapid  disappearance  of  which 
might  lead  to  disaster. 

Turning  to  jwlitics,  one  felt  in  a  sort  of  maze,  because  the 
Eastern  problem  seemed  insoluble  and  because  the  position  is 
that,  excluding  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  all  parties  to  be  practically  lost  to  Turkey,  there  were 
and  there  are  two  Turkeys — Constantinoide  and  the  greater  part 
of  Anatolia.  The  former  area  extends,  in  Europe,  only  just 
beyond  the  Chatalja  Lines,  and  in  Asia  roughly  up  to  Tsmid.  ft 
thus  includes  merely  the  Bosydmrus  and  the  two  Peninsulas  which 
border  upon  it.  The  authorities  hero  are  nominally  the  Sultan 
and  the  official  Turkish  Government  (ruling  without  a  Parlia¬ 
ment),  but  really  the  International  High  Commissioners.  This 
dual  form  of  government  also  has  a  certain  control  over  the  civil 
admini.stration  of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Broussa, 
w’hich  are  occupied  by  the  Hellenic  Army,  but  which  lie  outside 
the  SmxTna  officially  given  to  Greece  by  the  Treaty.  This  con¬ 
trol  is,  however,  little  more  than  theoretical  in  that  practically 
everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  wdio  have  the  right  to 
make  any  regulations  necessary  for  the  war  against  Mustapba 
Kemal.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  the  whole  of  Anatolia  to  the 
east  of  a  line  drawn  more  or  less  south  approximately  from 
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BrouBsa  to  the  Mediterranean  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Kationalists,  who  have  their  capital  at  Angora  and  who  have 
convened  a  Parliament  or  Assembly  which  they  now  claim  should 
be  recognised  by  the  Sultan. 

The  whole  crux  of  the  situation  lies  in  this  division  and  in 
the  strength  given  to  the  nationalistic  movement  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  particularly  by  its  clauses  dealing 
with  the  cession  of  Smyrna  to  Greece.  These  factors  mean  that, 
although  that  Treaty  was  signed  on  August  10th,  and  although  the 
Constantinople  Government  could  have  been  compelled  to  ratify 
it,  neither  this  signature  nor  a  future  ratification  is  possessed 
of  the  smallest  influence  or  importance  unless  the  terms  are  either 
accepted  by  or  enforced  upon  the  Nationalists.  The  above-men¬ 
tioned  factors  also  mean,  whilst  Allied  authority  is  absolute  in  the 
Constantinople  area,  that  all  the  larger  questions  have  been  held 
op  for  months,  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  put  the  countless 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  into  operation,  and  that  things  have  been 
going  steadily  from  bad  to  worse  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  influenced  by  and  influences  the  problem  of  Bolshevism 
and  of  the  future  peace  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  In  other 
words,  whereas  the  whole  question  of  Turkey  could  have  been 
settled  with  comparative  ease  directly  after  the  Armistice,  first 
the  long  delay  and  then  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  have  cost  and 
are  costing  a  vast  waste  of  Allied  energy  and  of  British  money. 

For  many  months,  therefore,  and  particularly  since  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Treaty,  everybody  in  Constantinople  has  been  pre¬ 
occupied  by  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  injion  of  the  country. 
Damad  Ferid  Pasha  favoured  extreme  measures  and  disapproved 
of  the  idea  of  any  form  of  negotiation.  He  outlawed  the  rebel 
leaders  and  desired  to  undertake  punitive  measures  against  them. 
But  these  measures  were  not  practical,  for  the  treasury  is  empty, 
and,  as  the  great  majority  even  of  the  Constantinople  people  are 
really  in  sympathy  with  Mustapha  Kemal,  no  army  dispatched 
to  Asia  Minor  would  have  remained  loyal.  Consequently,  about 
two  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  namely,  on  October 
2l8t,  there  occun-ed  a  change  of  Government  and  of  policy,  for 
the  veteran  Tewfik  Pasha  came  into  office,  supported  by  Marshal 
Izzet  Pasha  and  by  Salih  Pasha.  Both  these  Ministers  had  them¬ 
selves  previously  been  Grand  Vizier,  and  both  of  them  had 
special  qualifications  to  play  a  rdle  in  circumstances  like  those 
existing  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  Izzet  Pasha,  probably 
the  most  important  influence  behind  the  throne,  and  Chief  of  the 
Mission  which  went  to  Angora  early  in  December,  is  a  man  of 
forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age.  fitout  in  build,  with  rather  fair 
hair,  I  found  him  an  extremely  strong  personality  who  is  very 
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popular  With  the  Army.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  he  has 
always  had  leanings  towards  a  qualified  form  of  Xationalism  he 
was  expected  to  be  a  valuable  asset  in  unifying  the  country—an 
asset  so  great  that,  should  such  unification  be  realised,  he  may 
well  once  more  become  Grand  Vizier.  Salih  Pasha,  who  occupied 
the  now  entirely  unimportant  post  of  Minister  of  the  Marine 
and  whom  I  have  known  for  years,  has  always  been  a  sympathiser 
with  the  more  moderate  elements  of  the  Committee  of  U nion  and 
Progress,  and  he  has  several  times  been  in  office  when  it  was 
advisable  to  bridge  the  breach  between  that  organisation  and  the 
remaining  political  groups  in  Turkey.  Consequently,  as  the 
policy  of  the  Committee  is  now  represented  by  Nationalism,  and 
as  Salih  Pasha  had  had  previous  dealings  with  Angora,  he  appeared 
to  be  of  assistance  at  a  moment  the  difficulty  of  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  Turkish  history. 

When  I  was  in  Constantinople,  soon  after  Tewfik  Pasha’s 
advent  to  power,  the  questions  of  the  moment  were  the  negotia¬ 
tions  then  inaugurated  with  IMustapha  Kemal  and  the  courses 
possible  of  adoption  should  those  negotiations  fail.  No  details  were 
available,  or  have  since  become  available,  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  the  then  Cabinet  was  authorised  by  the  Allies  to 
make  to  the  Government  of  Angora.  Reading  between  the  lines, 
however,  and  although  most  people  (including  many  of  those 
responsible  for  its  enforcement)  disapproved  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  it  was  clear  that  no  modification  in  its  conditions  was  at 
that  time  countenanced.  Knowing  the  Turk  as  I  do,  therefore, 
and  recognising  that  the  so-called  revolutionaries  could  not  be 
brought  into  lino  by  mere  persuasion  or  by  threats  that  further 
procrastination  would  lead  to  still  worse  terms,  one  realised,  as 
all  the  well  informed  in  Constantinople  realised,  that  these  nego¬ 
tiations  were  doomed  to  failure.  For  this  reason  T  devoted  my 
attention  to  a  study  of  the  methods  then  and  now  open  to  the 
Allies — methods  the  meaning  of  which  should  be  recognised  at 
home  before  w’e  are  so  far  committed  as  once  more  to  be  unahle 
to  withdraw.  In  spite  of  the  new  situation  created  in  Greece 
by  the  defeat  of  M.  Veniselos,  the  adoption  of  any  of  these 
courses  is  still  beset  by  difficulties  and  complications,  and  I  found 
nobody  of  any  rank  or  belonging  to  any  nationality  w’ho  would 
venture  definitely  to  pronounce  which  w’ould  be  the  least  unfavour¬ 
able  policy.  Among  the  courses  open  were,  and,  at  the  time  of 
writing  (February  10th),  still  are  : — 

1.  To  do  nothing  of  a  definite  or  military  nature  and  to  content 
ourselves  by  endeavouring  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
by  the  Constantinople  Government.  This  would  mean  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  present  state  of  uncertainty,  the  continued  ex- 
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penditure  of  vast  sums  of  British  money  in  Turkey,  and  the 
danger  of  serious  military  successes  by  Mustapha  Kemal  as  soon 
as  the  fighting  season  begins  and  when  he  has  been  able  to 
transfer  his  forces  from  Eastern  to  Western  Asia  Minor. 

2.  To  follow  the  policy  advocated  by  Damad  Ferid  Pasha  and 
to  endeavour  to  recruit  a  Turkish  force  for  the  unification  of,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  order  in,  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Things 
have  now  reached  a  pitch  at  which  the  formation  of  such  a  force 
would  be  even  less  practical  than  was  the  case  last  year,  and,  given 
the  (British)  money,  this  certainly  could  not  be  done  in  the 
immediate  future,  for  that  body  would  have  to  be  officered  and 
trained  by  men  whose  loyalty  was  without  reproach.  In  the 
end  the  nationalistic  feelings  of  the  men  would  probably  result 
in  their  going  over  to  the  enemy. 

3.  To  undertake  Allied  operations.  This  would  imply  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  considerable  army,  presumably  by  each  of  the  three 
Great  Powers,  and  it  would  involve  all  the  consequent  disad¬ 
vantages. 

4.  To  leave  the  pacification  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hellenic  Army, 
and  to  authorise  that  army  to  try  to  advance  still  further  and 
to  occupy,  say.  Eski  Shehr,  Angora  and  Konia,  which  would  give 
it  a  considerable  and  important  part  of  the  Baghdad  Railway. 
Such  a  policy  might  or  might  not  have  been  possible  had  M. 
Veniselos  won  the  election  of  last  November,  and  such  an  advance 
might  or  might  not  result  in  the  capitulation  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries.  In  any  case,  how’ever,  it  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  Allies  in  money  and  probably  in  still  larger  territorial 
concessions  to  Greece,  and,  considering  the  present  political 
situation  in  that  country,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
practical  or  satisfactory  at  present. 

5.  To  negotiate  with  the  Nationalists  on  the  basis  of  the  abro¬ 
gation,  amendment  or  interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  and  particu- 

'  larly  upon  the  understanding  that  no  part  of  Asia  Minor  should 
pass  into  Greek  hands  upon  the  terms  already  promulgated. 
Opposed  as  I  have  always  been  and  still  am  to  many  of  the 
clauses  of  that  document,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  dangers  of 
any  far-reaching  changes  at  the  present  juncture.  Such  changes 
will  constitute  a  clear-cut  admission  of  the  impotence  of  the 
Allies  to  enforce  their  decisions,  which  impotence  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  discussed  as  possible  in  this  Review.'  Moreover,  a 
display  of  weakness,  necessary  as  it  may  be,  may  mean  the 
readvent  to  power  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  which 
bas  already  led  to  the  ruin  of  Turkey  and  to  all  the  disasters 
suffered  hy  the  Allies  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  addition,  any 

(1)  See  the  Fortnightly  Review,  July,  1920. 
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settlement  objectionable  to  the  Greeks  might  itself  have  to  be 
imposed  with  a  firm  hand,  for  it  is  obvious  that  no  Hellenic 
Government  can  afford,  of  its  own  free  will,  to  make  far-reaching 
sacrifices. 

So  far  as  is  knowm,  and  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
Government  of  Tewfik  Pasha  and  the  Delegation  which  it  sent 
to  Angora  in  December  w’ere  not  originally  provided  with  any 
assurances  that  the  Allies  w’ould  consent  to  modifications  in  the 
Treaty.  Consequently,  from  November  last  until  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Paris  Conference  on  January  24th,  there  were  in 
progress,  on  the  one  hand,  a  more  or  less  continuous,  even  if  insig. 
nificant,  Hellenic  advance  in  Western  Anatolia,  and,  on  the  other, 
negotiations  between  Constantinople  and  Angora.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
either  of  these  methods,  such  a  dual  policy  was  fatal.  Its  adop¬ 
tion,  perhaps  prompted  by  an  original  desirability  of  appearing 
to  do  something  which  w'ould  not  discredit  M.  Veniselos,  is  partly 
accountable  for  the  prolongation  of  a  situation  which  is  now  as 
complicated  as,  if  not  more  complicated  than,  at  any  previous 
time.  That  situation,  aggravated  by  obvious  divergences  of  view 
between  the  Allies,  by  the  growing  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Nationalists,  and  by  an  unknown  factor,  namely,  the  politicafand 
military  position  in  Greece,  is  in  itself  responsible  for  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  Supreme  Council,  instead  of  arriving  at  any 
definite  decision  in  Paris,  decided  to  hold  a  still  further  Con¬ 
ference  in  liondon  at  an  early  date. 

As  the  Conference  should  have  assembled  before  the  appearance 
of  this  article  in  print,  anH  as  very  little  has  been  published 
concerning  its  scope  or  the  ground  upon  which  discussion  will 
take  place,  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  certain 
influences  which  may  have  their  bearing  upon  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Near  Eastern  question.  All  that  v:e  know  now  is 
that  Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  invited  to  send  representatives 
to  this  meeting,  and  that,  according  to  M.  Briand,^  “amendments 
to  be  made  to  the  Treaty  of  Sevres”  will  be  examined.  From 
this  information  one  may  judge  that  some  form  of  compromise 
is  to  be  attempted,  and  that  endeavours  wdll  be  made  to  persuade 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  to  arrive  at  an  independent  under¬ 
standing,  as  did  the  Italians  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  in  regard  to  the 
Adriatic  Question.  Much  the  most  desirable  to  all  parties  (in¬ 
cluding  those  concerned)  as  would  be  such  a  direct  settlement, 
T  fear  that  efforts  in  this  direction  will  prove  unsuccessful. 

If  “amendments”  to  the  Treaty  are  to  be  examined,  it  seems 
natural  to  presume  that  the  existing  document  will  form  the 

(1)  See  report  of  the  statement  made  by  the  French  Premier  on  P,‘bruary  3r^ 
and  published  in  the  Times  for  February  4th. 
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basis  of  the  forthcoming  negotiations,  and  that  the  Conference 
nill  seek  to  modify  rather  than  to  redraw  it.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  change 
so  fundamental  as  to  bring  about  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  (excluding  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine) 
within  its  pre-war  frontiers,  but  with  foreign  control  and  auto¬ 
nomies  for  the  subject  nationalities.  Consequently,  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  which  on  the  whole  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  settlement,  need  not  enter  into  the  present  discussion. 
We  therefore  come  to  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  parties,  for 
it  is  now  principally  a  question  of  Turkish  and  Greek  claims,  and 
to  the  reasons  likely  to  influence  the  Supreme  Council  in  dealing 
with  these  claims. 

Although  the  Turks,  and  particularly  the  Nationalists,  have 
put  forth  all  manner  of  requirements,  I  must  once  more  repeat 
my  conviction  that  the  fundamental  question  to  them  is  the  one 
bound  up  with  the  futures  of  Smyrna  and  of  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  Balkan  Wars  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  significance 
of  Adrianople  and  of  Eastern  Thrace,  and  the  loss  of  this  city  and 
this  area,  together  with  the  extension  of  the  Greek  frontier  to 
the  Black  Sea,  is  still  greatly  resented  in  Ottoman  circles. 
Strange,  however,  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  only  study  maps, 
I  found  that  these  losses  are  now  regarded  as  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  foreign  occupation  of  Smyrna  and  Western 
Anatolia.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  Greece,  is  largely  the  work  of  M.  Veniselos,  I 
am  convinced,  as  I  explained  in  this  Review  for  February,  that 
public  opinion  there  is  in  favour  of  its  maintenance  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  satisfaction  for  Hellenic  claims,  and  that  neither  King 
Constantine  nor  any  political  leader  in  that  country  will  dare 
to  sanction  a  fundamental  alteration. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  demands  of  the  Nationalists, 
and  of  their  apparent  success  in  pressing  home  these  demands, 
I  do  not  know  what  would  be  agreeable  to  Mustapha  Kemal  and 
to  his  more  extreme  supporters.  After  discussing  matters  with 
people  of  various  nationalities  and  belonging  to  all  shades  of 
Turkish  political  opinion,  I  believe,  however,  that  there  might 
be  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  w’ere  the  forthcoming  modifica¬ 
tions  to  include  something  in  the  nature  of  all,  or  the  greater 
number  of,  the  following  amendments  : — 

1.  A  liberal  interpretation  of  many  of  the  clauses  dealing  with 
tbe  financial  and  other  forms  of  control.  Everybody  whom  I 
saw  in  Constantinople  made  this  point,  and  many  added  that,  if 
*be  “Commission  of  the  Straits  ”  cannot  be  abolished,  its  authority 
should  extend  only  to  the  waters,  and  not  to  the  shores,  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus. 
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2.  Asia  Minor  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Armenian 
frontier  (upon  the  position  of  which  the  President  of  the'^United 
States  is  to  arbitrate)  to  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
reasonable  satisfaction  .to  Ottoman  claims.  Although  the  first 
of  these  points  is  of  great  importance,  I  believe  that  all  just 
Turks  might  agree  to  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  followino 
alternatives.  Firstly,  that  a  plebiscite  under  Allied  control  should 
be  held  now  instead  of,  ^wssibly,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and 
that,  whatever  be  the  result  of  that  plebiscite,  some  special 
regime  should  be  established  for  the  port  of  Smyrna,  where  the 
Greek  element  of  the  ix)pulation  undoubtedly  predominates. 
Secondly,  that  the  whole  zone,  or  at  any  rate  the  greater  part 
of  it,  should  enjoy  an  autonomy  under  the  League  of  Nations  or 
one  of  the  Great  Powers — a  solution  much  less  objectionable  than 
is  the  presence  of  the  Greeks  in  such  an  area. 

3.  In  Europe  the  Ottoman  frontier  to  be  the  pre-war  and  not 
the  Sevres  boundary.  People  w’hom  I  met  in  the  East  seemed 
to  think  that  there  were  two  possible  substitutes  for  such  a  change. 
Firstly,  the  recognition  of  a  frontier  formed  by  the  Enos-Midia 
line  or  by  the  line  w'hich  limits  the  Straits  Zone.  Secondly,  the 
creation  of  an  autonomous  and  internationalised  State  to  include 
what  was  Turkish  and  perhaps  also  the  pre-war  Bulgarian 
Thrace. 

To  summarise  and  to  recapitulate,  it  may  be  said  that  the  war 
has  resulted  in  far-reaching  changes  in  Constantinople  and  that 
the  situation  in  Turkey  is  now  much  worse  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Armistice.  In  the  present  impasse,  created  by  the  existence 
of  a  Treaty  w'hich  cannot  be  enforced  and  which  it  is  difficult 
to  destroy,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  what  may  be  the  decision? 
of  the  forthcoming  Conference,  or  to  say  whether  that  Conference 
w’ill  arrive  at  any  decisions  at  all.  In  such  circumstances,  all 
that  I  can  add  is  that  there  are  two  outstanding  conditions  which 
ought  to  be  recognised.  Firstly,  although  in  repudiating  M. 
Veniselos  the  people  of  Greece  have  forfeited  one  of  their  strongest 
claims  to  Allied  support,  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  large 
number  of  Hellenes  domiciled  at  Smyrna  and  in  other  areas 
affected  by  a  modification  in  the  Treaty  cannot  be  ignored.  They 
are  as  much  entitled  to  representation  at  the  Conference  as  are 
the  Greeks  of  the  Old  Kingdom  or  the  Turks  of  Constantinople 
or  of  Angora.  And,  secondly,  provided  the  rights  of  these 
Christians  are  safeguarded,  once  the  Treaty  is  to  be  amended 
(and  it  must  be  amended),  I  think  that  no  stone  should  be  left 
unturned  to  secure  amendments  which,  if  they  be  not  actually 
satisfactory,  should  at  least  be  acceptable  to  all  the  better  and 
more  moderate  sections  of  the  Turkish  people. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 


February  10th,  1921. 


THE  MASTEEY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


In  any  consideration  of  this  question,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  problems,  if  not  the  greatest  problem,  in  the 
world,  the  first  necessary  thing  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
an  accurate,  large-scale  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  land 
areas  surrounding  it,  and  the  second  necessary  thing  is  to  keep 
this  map,  and  at  least  some  of  its  implications,  clearly  and  steadily 
in  mind.  The  first  effect  of  such  a  stud^'  is  a  tranquillising  sense 
of  the  immense  sea-distances  which  separate  the  gigantic  land 
areaa— east,  west,  and  south — from  each  other.  Vastest  of 
oceans,  the  Pacific  stretches  for  about  ten  thousand  miles  from 
Behring  Strait  on  the  north  to  the  Antarctic  on  the  south,  and 
(or  about  the  same  distance  from  east  to  west  along  the  line  of 
the  Equator.  The  distances,  however,  between  given  points  in 
Asia,  America,  and  Australia — the  gigantic  land  areas — are 
appreciably  less.  Thus,  if  eight  thousand  miles  of  sea  intervene 
between  Yokohama  and  Panama,  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
divide  the  former  port  from  San  Francisco,  and  four  thousand  two 
hundred  miles  Hakodate  from  Vancouver.  And,  in  any  case, 
these  sea-distances,  in  these  days  of  quick  communication,  inter¬ 
pose  transport  difficulties,  vnot  insuperable  barriers,  as  regards 
sea-mastery.  Further,  these  difficulties  may  be,  and  in  fact  are, 
measurably  reduced  by  “outposts” — advanced  naval  bases— 
which,  for  instance,  bring  the  United  States,  in  the  Philippines, 
within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  Japan,  who  similarly,  through 
her  possession  of  the  ^larshall  and  the  Caroline  Islands  in  the 
North  Pacific,  places  her  southern  frontier  three  thousand  miles 
nearer  Australia.  Therefore,  in  some  degree  at  all  events,  these 
immense  sea-distances  which  appear  to  make  for  peace  in  the 
Pacific  are  illusory,  and  are  resolved  into  potential  within- 
striking-distances  in  war.  True,  the  main  naval  bases  are  as 
remote  from  each  other  as  before — this  the  immense  sea-distances 
do  inevitably  enjoin;  but  the  struggle,  certainly  at  its.  outset, 
would  be  one  of  which  the  advanced  naval  bases  would  be  called 
on  to  bear  the  brunt,  and  it  is  possible,  though  considering  the 
probable  competitors  unlikely,  that  their  fate  might  decide  the 
issue. 

Fronting  the  Pacific  and  vitally  interested  in  it,  the  land  areas 
-Eastern  Asia,  the  Americas,  and  Australasia — come  next  under 
survey.  Though  it  will  not  do  to  lose  sight  of  it  altogether,  the 
idea  of  a  War  of  Colour  may  at  present  be  put  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  as  such  a  conflict  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  contingency  even 
of  the  immediate  future ;  yet  race-movement  and  race-discrimina¬ 
tion  do  already  enter  into  the  problem  of  the  Pacific  as  matters 
of  the  utmost  significance.  To  loolc  at  these  land  areas.  On 
the  Asiatic  side  are  Russia,  Japan,  China,  Indo-China,  Siam 
and  part  of  Malaya ;  with  China  non-militant  and  the  practical 
elimination  of  Russia,  the  imj>ortant  Powers  here  involved  are 
Japan,  France,  and  the  British  Empire  (Hong  Kong  and  Malaya). 
On  the  American  side  are  the  British  Empire  (Canada),  the 
TJnited  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America,  with 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  as  the  principal  Powers. 
On  the  Australasian  side#  are  the  Dutch  Indies  and  the  British 
Empire  (Australia  and  New  Zealand),  the  leading  Power  being 
the  British  Empire.  France,  Holland,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  Empire  own  or  control  the  smaller  land  areas 
lying  in  the  Pacific  itself.  Since  the  Great  War  Germany  has 
no  possession  either  in  or  upon  the  Pacific.  France  does  not 
emerge  as  a  competitor  for  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific,  though 
her  interests  there  are  not  negligible,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  that 
fact  in  mind.  The  three  Great  Powers  that  do  stand  out  are 
the  British  Empire,  which  in  this  connection  is  a  more  appropriate 
phrase  than  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  At 
first  it  may  appear  that  the  British  Empire  is  not  very  greatly 
concerned  w’ith  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pacific,  but  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  suggest  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  nearness  of  India  and  the  decisive  fact  that  the 
frontier  of  the  Empire  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  marches  with 
that  of  China  for  something  like  a  thousand  miles.  The  British 
Empire  has  enormous  interests  on  that  side  as  well  as  on  the 
American  and  Australasian  sides  of  the  Pacific.  How  enormous 
in  the  mass  these  interests  are  may  be  briefly  indicated  by  mer- 
tioning  that  Canada  alone  has  an  area  of  much  the  same  extent 
as  the  continental  United  States,  including  Alaska,  and  that  the 
same  is  true  of  Australia,  if  Alaska  is  left  out  of  the  calculation. 

There  was  a  time  w^hen  it  was  literally  true  that  Great  Britain 
w’as  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  of  all  the  seas.  Her  march  was 
o’er  the  ocean  w’ave  in  the  sense  that  she  kept  watch  and  ward 
over  all  the  Great  Waters  of  the  World.  That  she  still  does 
so  is  the  belief  evidently  of  many,  if  the  threat  against  the 
British  which  is  contained  in  the  expression  Freedom  of  the  Seas 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide.  The  British  Navy  remains,  no  doubt, 
the  most  formidable  instrument  of  policy,  but  it  is  idle  to  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  as  formidable  as  it  was.  And  w'ith  current 
clamorously  insistent,  if  not  always  really  enlightened,  demands 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  large  curtailment  of  the  national 
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expenditure,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Navy  may  not  hold  very 
much  longer  that  position  of  assured  dominance  which,  founded 
on  the  imperious  and  indeed  unparalleled  needs  of  the  Empire, 
is  the  solicitude  even  more  than  the  pride  of  every  patriot.  With 
respect  to  the  Pacific,  the  fact  unquestionably  is  that  British 
naval  power  has  relatively  greatly  declined  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  or  since  the  formation  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  and 
largely,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  because  of  that  Alliance. 
During  this  period  the  Pacific  has  seen  some  important  political 
and  other  changes,  such  as  the  establishment  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia,  the  steady  growth  and  development  of  the 
North  American  States  on  the  “Pacific  Slope,”  wdth  their  pro-  . 
Dounced  anti-Colour  legislation,  the  foundation  of  a  republic  in 
China,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  But  none  of  these 
is  more  important  than  what,  after  all,  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific — the  rise  of 
Japan  into  a  Great  Power,  a  thing  which  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  probably  more  than  anything  else,  made  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  but  fairly  easy.  The  exact  meaning  at  present  for  the 
Pacific— and  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  too — is  that  of  the  three 
^at  navies  which  are  in  existence  to-day  (or  will  be  to-morrow), 
one  of  these  is  the  Navy  of  Japan,  the  others  being  the  British 
and  the  American  Navies.  The  point  to  note  here  is  that  the 
Japanese  Navy  is  centred  in  the  Pacific  ;  it  is  specifically  a  Pacific 
I  Ocean  navy,  and  this  of  course  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  other 
Navies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  the  German  Fleet, 
by  freeing  Great  Britain  from  the  menace  in  the  North  Sea, 
has  increased  the  power  of  the  British  Navy  for  all  other  seas, 
and  it  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  Pacific  will  witness 
an  extension  of  its  activity  there,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient. 

It  surely  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  British  Empire  that  the 
Empire  should  be  under-navied,  to  coin  a  phrase,  in  the  Pacific, 
in  or  on  which  so  much  of  it  is.  At  the  same  time,  the  vitally- 
concerned  members  of  the  Empire  other  than  the  United  King¬ 
dom  should  as  surely  be  prepared,  if  they  believe  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Empire,  to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  work  in 
the  Pacific  than  they  do.  The  tendency  is  for  the  Daughters 
still  to  look  too  much  to  the  Mother  who,  august  and  mighty 
»*  she  is,  has  excessively  heavy  cares  of  her  own.  The  ]X)sition 
in  the  Pacific  is  very  disquieting  to  Australia,  as  is  evinced  by 
went  articles  and  correspondence  in  the  Press  which  show 
intense  anxiety  xv’ith  respect  to  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth, 
in  face  of  the  increase  of  the  Japanese  Navy.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it  :  Australia’*  fear,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  Japan. 
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Throughout  the  Pacific  the  fear  of  J apan  is  become  almost  an 
obsession.  What  a  consequence  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance! 
It  was  unexpected,  unforeseen,  but  there  it  is.  That  Alliance 
was  originally  entered  into  by  Great  Britain  as  against  Russia, 
then  the  menace,  much  more  than  for  the  sake  of  Japan. 
In  those  days  it  w'as  Russia  who  threatened  China  and  Japan 
as  well  as  India,  and  Great  Britain’s  preoccupation  was  Russia. 
How  skilfully  Japan  wrought  on  British  perturbations  is  told, 
with  cynical  openness,  in  the  Menwirs  of  the  late  Count  Hayashi, 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  framers  of  the  Alliance,  who,  it 
may  be  recalled,  was  Japanese  Minister  and  Ambassador  at 
,  London,  and  afterwards  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  direction  of  Japanese  policy. 
The  Count  said  that  wdiat  clinched  the  business  with  regard  to 
the  Alliance  was  Japan’s  threat  of  making  an  Alliance  with 
Russia  against  Great  Britain,  a  threat,  however,  which  was  pure 
‘’bluff.”  Those  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  subject 
should  read  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Pooley’s  Japan's 
Foreign  Policies,  a  book  which  was  published  some  months  ago. 
How^ever  the  thing  was,  the  fact  remains  that  to  whatever  extent 
the  Alliance  was  a  safeguard  against  real  or  imaginary  perils  to 
Great  Britain  then,  these  perils  now’  have  passed.  It  is  in  this 
Alliance  that  the  Australians  see  peril,  and  they  are  anxious 
that  it  should  not  be  renewed  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
definite  consideration  of  that  point — it  is  perhaps  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  Downing  Street  at  the  moment,  but  in  any  case  the 
decision  cannot  be  long  delayed,  for  it  must  be  reached  by  July 
at  latest. 

Among  the  catchwords  that  figure  in  the  articles  and  corre¬ 
spondence  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  two  are 
prominent:  ‘‘A  White  Australia”  and  ‘‘An  Empty  Australia," 
the  one  relating  to  Australia’s  determination  to  keep  her  popula¬ 
tion  a  wdiite  population,  and  the  other  to  the  somewhat  anti¬ 
thetical  fact  that  large  tracts  of  Australia,  particularly  of  North 
Australia,  are  destitute  of  |)opulation.  Years  ago  Australia  was 
compelled  to  legislate  against  the  penetration  and  settlement  of 
her  territory  by  coloured  races,  as  she  dreaded  that  within  a 
comparatively  short  period  they  would  outnumber  and  finally 
oust  her  white  inhabitants — a  dread  that  wms  not  without  its 
justification.  At  first  it  was  the  Chinese,  but  latterly  it  has 
been  the  Japanese  who  have  caused  her  to  insist  on  the  colour- 
bar.  As  against  her  resolve  to  keep  her  people  white  there  is 
her  vast  uninhabited  domain — uninhabited  or  very  sparsely 
settled,  yet  not  incapable  of  considerable  settlement.  The  .Aus¬ 
tralian  point  of  view  is  well  expressed  in  an  article,  entitled 
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“What  May  Happen  in  the  Pacific,”  and  published  in  the 
American  Ucriew  of  Reviews,  April,  1917  ^ 

“White  Australia  1  Australians  of  all  classes  and  political  affiliations 
regard  the  policy  much  as  Americans  regard  the  Constitution.  It  is  their 
most  articulate  article  of  faith.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  .  .  .  Aus¬ 
tralian  civilisation  is  little  more  than  a  partial  fringe  round  the  continental 
coast-line  of  12,210  miles.  The  coast  and  its  hinterlands  are  settled  and 
developed,  although  not  completely,  for  the  entire  circumference;  in  the 
centre  of  the  country  lie  the  apparently  illimitable  wastes  of  the  Never- 
Jfever  Land,  occupied  entirely  by  scrub,  snakes,  sand,  and  blackfellows.  The 
almost  manless  regions  of  the  island-continent  are  a  terrible  menace.  It  is 
impossible  to  police  at  all  adequately  such  an  enormous  area.  And  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  beating  at  the  bars  that  confine  them,  rousing  at  last  from 
their  age-long  slumber,  are  chafing  at  the  restraints  imposed  upon  their 
free  entry  into  and  settlement  of  such  uninhabited,  undeveloped  lands.” 

Another  Australian  writer  puts  it  even  more  strongly  in  the 
following,  which  is  quoted  from  Abbott’s  Japanese  Expansion  and 
American  Policies  : — 

"  The  ‘  White  .Australia  ’  idea  is  not  a  political  theory.  It  is  a  gospel. 
It  counts  for  more  than  religion ;  for  more  than  flag,  because  the  flag  waves 
over  all  kinds  of  races ;  for  more  than  the  Empire,  for  the  Empire  is  mostly 
black,  or  brown,  or  yellow,  is  largely  heathen,  largely  polygamous,  partly 
cannibal.  In  fact,  the  ‘  White  Australia  ’  doctrine  is  based  on  the  necessity 
for  choosing  between  national  existence  and  national  suicide.” 

The  white  races  of  the  rest  of  the  world  must  sympathise  with 
.\ustralia’s  anxiety  to  keep  pure  her  racial  stock — that  goes  with¬ 
out  saying ;  but  Australia  fears  that  something  more  than  sym¬ 
pathy  may  be  needed,  and  such  a  query  as  ‘‘  Ought  Great  Britain 
to  Fight  for  an  Empty  Australia?” — it  was  posed  the  other  day 
-will  not  help  to  reassure  her.  To  many  the  mere  raising 
of  such  a  question  as  this  may  appear  ridiculous,  and  it  would 
have  seemed  and  have  been  absurd  not  so  long  ago,  but  evidently 
it  is  put  seriously  enough  now.  And  it  may  be  asked,  quite 
reasonably,  why  it  is  that  Australia  is  so  empty.  Whatever  have 
l)een  the  causes  which  have  militated  against  the  white  settle¬ 
ment  of  her  vacant  lands,  it  is  ‘‘up  to  her,”  one  may  be  excused 
for  feeling,  to  find  a  way  of  rendering  these  causes  inoperative, 
and  of  obtaining  the  requisite  increase  of  settlers.  To  get  that 
increase  cannot,  T)ne  of  course  recognises,  be  a  very  speedy  busi¬ 
ness;  but  it  should  not  be  impossible  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
take  such  measures  as  will  make  settlement  more  rapid.  Even 
if  this  can  be  and  is  done,  the  desired  result  is  one  which  can 
be  achieved  only  after  some  time,  and  Australia’s  deep  concern 
15  for  the  present  position  in  the  Pacific.  In  a  letter  which  was 
fmblished  in  the  Times  on  February  1st  Mr.  W.  H.  Kelly  invited 
consideration  to  three  questions  which,  he  said,  were  troubling 
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Australian  students  of  that  position.  Those  questions  go  to  the  i 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  are  worth  the  most  careful  attention 

“  1.  After  the  completion  of  the  present  Japanese  naval  programme  (eight 
post-Jutland  battle-cruisers,  eight  post-Jutland  battleships,  etc.),  could 
Great  Britain  keep  a  fleet  in  the  Far  East  strong  enough  to  preserve  Aus- 
tralasia  as  a  breeding-ground  for  our  race?  2.  If  so,  with  a  British  Labour 
Government  in  oflSce,  would  the  power  of  Britain  bo  used  to  uphold  a  doctrine 
with  which  British  labour  in  general,  and  British  internationalists  in  parti, 
cular,  show  little,  if  any,  sympathy?  3.  In  either  case,  if  Japan  chose  to 
attack  the  weaker  of  the  opponents  of  her  claims  to  racial  penetration,  would 
America  (always  slow  to  interfere  in  the  wars  of  other  countries)  spring  to 
Australia's  assistance  promptly  enough  to  save  her  from  destruction?  " 

]Mr.  Kelly  goes  on  to  say  that  America  looks  with  suspicion 
oil  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  and,  while  admitting  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  dissipate  this  suspicion,  he  asks: 
“Is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  self-centred  nation,  which  has  not 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  credibility  of  its  ow^n  iwliticians,  will 
believe  the  disclaimers  of  ours?”  The  conclusion  he  comes  to 
is  that  the  competition  in  new  warships  between  America  and 
Japan  will  intensify,  unless  Japan  will  be  influenced  to  suspend 
her  programme  or  the  Alliance  be  dropped  or  modified  to  include 
America.  “And  if  we  (the  Australians)  cannot  insure  against 
sudden  attack  by  one  of  the  comjietitors,  nor  count  on  equally 
sudden  help  from  the  other,  the  building  of  both  only  adds  to 
onr  insecurity.”  He  wdnds  up  wdth  the  statement  that  mean¬ 
while  Australasia  remains  exposed,  yet  hoping  against  hope  that 
the  White  Ensign  and  the  White  Australia  will  not  fail  together 
in  their  high  promise  for  the  future  of  our  race.  So,  iMr.  Kelly. 
The  writer  of  this  article  thinks  it  right  to  record  these  Aus¬ 
tralian  views,  but  personally  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  White  Ensign  will  fail  the  White  Australia,  or  that 
appropriate  measures  will  not  be  taken  to  assure  Australia  of 
this  while  there  is  still  sufficient  time.  Already  her  principal 
I)orts  are  fortified.  Sydney  is  a  first-class  Imperial  naval  station. 
And  in  the  “Itoyal  Australian  Navy”  she  has  a  force  that  can, 
and  considering  her  apprehensions  from  the  “Japanese  Peril 
should,  be  adequately  supplemented.  Are  these  apprehensions 
justified?  Is  there  a  Japanese  Peril?  If  there  is,  is  it  an  immi¬ 
nent,  immediate  peril?  These  questions  are  asked  by  many,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  very  recently  the  Japanese  Consul- 
General  at  Sydney,  replying  to  a  statement  which  had  been  made 
by  an  Australian  leader,  repudiated  all  insinuations  that  Japan 
had  sinister  designs  upon  Australia  ;  but  it  might  he  retorted 
that  an  official  in  his  position  could  not  very  well  say  anytbing 
else.  It  has  to  be  added,  however,  that  at  the  present  time, 
which  is  seeing  in  active  operation  a  very  strong  pro- Japanese 
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propaganda  in  England  and  America,  which  is  being  directed, 
it  is  understood,  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo,  it  is 
usual  for  prominent  Japanese  to  maintain  in  public  that  Japan 
has  no  aggressive  designs  on  any  country  or  people.  In  an  inter¬ 
view,  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Standard  on  January  6th, 
Baron  Hayashi,  Japanese  Ambassador  in  London,  is  reported  as 
saving :  ‘‘I  can  give  you  the  most  positive  assurance  that-  Japan 
is  not  engaged  in  a  naval  programme  wdth  the  intention  of  being 
aggressive  or  even  provocative,  nor  wdth  the  idea  of  seizing  an 
opportunity  for  becoming  the  maritime  dictator  of  the  Far  East 
and  of  the  Pacific.”  Yet  this  dictatorship  is  just  the  very  thing 
which  many  observers,  not  in  the  least  impressed  by  such  state¬ 
ments,  continue  to  declare  is  the  supreme  object  of  Japan. 

To  get  our  bearings  in  this  matter,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
strive  to  know’  the  real  aims  of  Japan,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
working  out  of  her  policies  during  the  last  tw’enty  years  must 
be  studied  as  giving  us  a  tolerably  safe  guide.  Assistance  in  this 
effort  is  also  found  in  a  consideration  of  her  system  of  education 
and  of  the  writings  of  those  Japanese  who  express  her  national 
hopes  most  outspokenly.  Much  may  be  learned  from  the  Japanese 
Press,  especially  when  it  is  realised  that  in  no  country  in  the 
world  are  new’spai^ers  more  completely  under  Government  control 
than  in  Japan.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  the  issue  of 
Japanese  new’s  to  other  countries  is  regulated  by  a  Government 
Department.  Japan  is  as  “Govemmented  ”  as  Germany  was 
before  the  war.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  look  first  at  what  is  taught 
in  the  Japanese  schools  regarding  the  place  Japan  holds  and  wdll 
hold  among  the  nations ;  education  is  a  fundamental  thing.  In 
the  beginning  of  Japan’s  new’  era  the  education  of  her  children 
proceeded  along  American  lines  for  the  most  part,  but  for  some 
time  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
teaching  in  Japanese  schools,  Mr.  W.  M.  McGovern,  in  his 
Modern  Japan,  a  book  w’hich  was  published  last  year,  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  “Militaristic  Nationalism  of  Japan  ”  that  is  mani¬ 
fested  (1)  in  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Emperor-w’orship,  (2)  the 
modification  and  falsification  of  national  history,  and  (3)  the  “in- 
colcation  of  a  strictly  nationalist,  and  consequent  military,  spirit 
in  the  masses,  particularly  through  the  medium  of  the  schools.” 
He  says  that  no  intelligent  Japanese  w’ould  deny,  and  that  most 
of  them  w’ould  be  proud  of,  the  fact  that  militarism  is  inculcated 
in  their  schools.  He  notes  the  way  in  w’hich  the  games  and 
sports  of  the  children  tend  in  this  direction,  and  how  the  boys 
of  the  primary  schools  wear  a  Western  military  cap,  while  the 
'Indents  of  the  higher  schools  have  a  uniform  similar  to  that 
''■orn  in  the  army.  Military  instruction  plays  a  large  part  in 
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the  curriculum.  Military  hero-worship  is  taught  in  the  literature^  » 

and  in  the  history  classes.  In  the  lattor  the  “Japanese  youngster 

is  reminded  that  Japan  has  never  been  beaten  in  war  and  that  " 
no  foreign  invader  has  ever  secured  a  foothold  on  her  soil,  that  j| 
Japan’s  ‘  place  in  the  sun  ’  is  gradually  expanding,  and  that  b 
sooner  or  later,  to  use  the  words  of  the  text-books,  ‘  Japan  must  n 
be  made  the  mightiest  nation  in  the  world.’"  (The  italics  are'  ^ 
the  writer’s.)  But  it  is  in  the  morals  or  citizenship  classes  that 
Emperor-worship  and  militarism  are  most  instilled  : — 


“  The  eternal  glories  of  the  Japanese  Empire  are  thoroughly  taught, 
together  with  the  desire  to  preserve  it  from  wrong  or  hurt  from  outside, 
as  well  as  to  increase  its  influence  and  add  to  its  fame.  Here  it  is  that  a 
boy’s  fertile  and  fanciful  brain  is  caught  with  stories  of  bravery  and  cour- 
ageous  adventure,  of  victory  snatched  from  seeming  defeat,  of  the  uncom¬ 
plaining  death  of  men  who  took  their  lives  rather  than  surrender,  of  men 
who  threw  themselves  away  in  front  of  parapets  in  order  that  the  flag  of 
the  Rising  Sim  might  for  ever  float  thereon.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  younger  generation  is  thrilled  by  the  thought  of  the 
military  might  of  the  Phoenix  Empire?  To  fix  this  feeling,  to  crystallise 
it  into  something  more  concrete,  we  find  religion  brought  in  to  play  a  part.” 


While  many  of  us  must  find  much  that  is  admirable  in  this 
teaching,  it  is  not  possible  for  anyone  to  fail  to  see  how  the 
pervasive  effect  of  this  inculcation  of  militarist  nationalism  must 
tell  on  the  general  policy  of  Japan.  Becgnt  Japanese  literature 
of  the  imperialist  type — it  is  not  the  only  type,  it  is  true,  but 
probably  it  is  the  most  characteristic — is  inspired  by  the  same 
militarist  nationalism.  In  1909  Satori  Kato  published  a  book 
called  The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  he  said  : — 


“  In  the  event  of  war  Japan  could,  as  if  aided  by  a  magician's  wand, 
overrun  the  Pacific  with  fleets  manned  by  men  who  have  made  Nelson 
their  model,  and  transported  to  the  armadas  of  the  Far  East  the  spirit  that 
was  victorious  at  Trafalgar.  Whether  Japan  avows  it  or  not,  her  persistent 
aim  is  to  gain  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific.  Though  peace  seems  to  prevail 
over  the  world  at  present  (this,  of  course,  was  written  before  the  Gr 
War),  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  the  nations  may  be  engaged  in  war. 
does  not  need  the  English  alliance  to  secure  success  for  Japan.  That  alliai 
may  be  dissolved  at  any  moment,  but  Japan  will  suffer  no  defeat.  I 
victory  will  be  won  by  her  men,  not  by  armour-plates — things  weak 
comparison." 


The  above  quotation  is  taken  fron.  Lothrop  Stoildard’s  mog»  n 
notable  work.  The  Rising  Tide  of  Colour  Against  White  World 
Supremacy,  published  last  summer  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  tc 
so  is  the  following  : —  n 

"  Viewing  their  own  increased  power  and  the  debilitation  of  the  wh 
world  (Dr.  Stoddard  refers  to  the  Great  War),  Japanese  jingoes  glimp^  ^ 
prospects  of  glorious  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  The  ‘  world-dominion 
note  is  stressed  more  and  more.  For  instance,  in  the  summer  of  1919  the  ^ 
Tokyo  Hochi,  Count  Okuma’s  organ,  prophesied  exultantly :  ‘  That  age 
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yhich  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  was  the  pivot  and  American-Japanese 
eo-operation  an  essential  factor  of  Japanese  diplomacy  is  gone.  In  future 
we  must  not  look  eastward  for  friendship,  but  westward.  Let  the  Bolsheviki 
of  Russia  be  put  down  and  the  more  peaceful  party  established  in  power. 
In  them  Japan  will  find  a  strong  ally.  By  marching  then  westward  to  the 
at  Balkans,  to  Germany,  to  France,  and  Italy,  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
M  may  brought  under  our  sw'ay.  The  tyranny  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the 
I  Peace  Conference  is  such  that  it  has  angered  both  gods  and  men.  Some 
may  abjectly  follow  them  in  consideration  of  their  petty  interests,  but 
things  will  ultimately  settle  down  as  has  just  been  indicated.’  ” 

l^ightly  Dr.  Stoddard  states  that  such  imperialist  extravagances 
jg’  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  Japan,  but  do  represent  a  powerful 
j  a  element  in  Japan,  against  which  the  white  world  should  be  fore- 
ur-  warned.  As  regards  the  working  out  of  Japan’s  policies — the 
fruits  by  which  she  may  be  known  by  all — the  writer  has  attempted 
to  present  the  facts  in  previous  articles  in  this  Review,  the  most 
it  recent  being  “China,  Japan,  and  the  Peace,”  August,  1919; 
the  “The  Crisis  in  Japan,”  July,  1920;  and  “The  Crisis  in  China,” 
Januan',  1921.  The  first  of  these  articles  dealt  with  China’s 
reason — Shantung — for  declining  to  sign  the  Peace ;  the  second 
lis  considered  the  state  of  political  parties  in  Japan  and  the  victory 
he  in  the  elections  of  the  present  Japanese  Government  under  Mr. 
ist  Hara ;  and  the  third,  after  noting  the  probable  effect  on  the  Far 
ire  East  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Harding  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
lut  United  States  and  the  return  to  power  of  the  Republicans — an 
ne  effect  which  is  already  observable — ^^gave  a  good  deal  of  fresh 
ok  information  respecting  the  political  situation  in  China  and  Japan’s 
increased  hold  on  that  country,  owing  to  the  downfall  of  Marshal 
Tuan  Chi-jui. 

5on  Perhaps  it  will  he  sufficient  now  to  say  that  Japan,  since  she 
hat  made  successful  war  on  Russia  in  1904-5,  has  acquired  by  con- 
®^|<iuest,  treaty,  or  otherwise  enormous  territorial,  political,  and/or 
^  Ifommercial  interests  on  the  mainland  of  Asia — in  Korea,  now 
■  lated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  in  spite  of 
1  B  tive  protests  which  in  1919  took  the  form  of  a  revolt ;  Man- 
«  practical  mastery  of  South  Manchuria  and  the 

V  lutting  out  from  it  of  othar-than- Japanese  trade  competition ; 
■  astern  Mongolia ;  and  China  proper,  to  say  nothing  of  Saghalin 
«nd  the  islands,  formerly  German,  in  the  North  Pacific.  Looking 
W  t  all  this,  a  student  in  some  remote  century  will  find  it  difficult 
nu  to  believe  that  anybody  in  our  time  thought  Japan  was  not 
mperialist  and  expansionist ;  if  this  student  is  a  cynic,  as  he 
i-  ’^ay  well  be,  he  will  see  without  much  surprise  that  most  of  this 
pvf  tame  about  under  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  which  laid  down  as  its 
fundamental  principle  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  China 
and  of  the  ftiatns  quo  in  the  Far  East ;  in  other  words,  he  will 
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see  that  the  treaty,  as  a  treaty,  was  a  failure,  but  that  this  failure 
inured  to  the  great  gain  of  Japan.  The  reasons  usually  adduced 
to  support,  or  at  least  explain,  Japanese  expansion  are  twofold: 
one  is  the  pressure  of  her  swarming  population,  the  other  is 
economic  pressure.  Both  may  be  very  good  reasons,  but  ex¬ 
perience.  seems  to  show  that  the  Japanese  are  not  a  success  as 
colonists  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  if  they  must  have  markets 
and  raw  materials,  does  that  justify  their  seizing  great  areas  of 
land  to  which  they  have  no  good  title?  But  there  are  other 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  now  advanced  boldly  by  Japanese  pub¬ 
licists,  and  this  is  the  protection  of  China’s  interests  “against 
Western  onslaught,”  a  phrase  that,  interpreted  by  the  light  of 
Japanese  action  in  South  Manchuria,  means  nothing  less  than 
the  closing  of  the  Open  Door.  And  there  is  the  further  reason 
that,  if  Japan  can  obtain  full  control  of  China,  she  can  in  time 
obtain — almost  anything  in  the  world.  This  is  the  plain,  hard 
truth.  At  the  moment,  however,  Tt  certainly  does  not  look  as 
if  Japan  is  likely  to  obtain  that  control,  which  so  many  believe 
to  be  the  chief  of  her  present  aims,  very  quickly,  for  though  there 
is  a  fairly  strong  pro-Japane.se  party  in  existence  in  China,  the 
bulk  of  the  multitudinous  people  of  that  vast  country  are  hostile 
to  Japan,  and  a  distinctively  national  movement  is  growing.  Yet 
it  will  not  do  to  shut  out  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  China- 
Japan  Alliance,  which  would  indeed  be  a  world-shaking  even* 
involving  perhaps  even  more  than  the  Mastery  of  the  Pacific. 

What  of  America — the  United  States?  America  stands  outside 
the  Deague  of  Nations,  and  the  precise  value  of  the  League  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  doubtful;  the  best  opinion  seems  to  hold 
that  the  League  will  be  of  genuine  importance  only  in  such 
matters  as  have  no  great  issues  behind  them.  As  regards  in¬ 
creased  naval  programmes,  the  obvious  lesson  of  the  Cfreat  War, 
and  perhaps  of  all  wars,  is  that  there  is  nothing  so  extremely 
dangerous  and  so  exceedingly  costly  as  nnpreparedness  for  war. 
And  America  is  right  in  taking  this  lesson  to  heart.  Mr.  Harding 
is  reported  as  saying  that,  whatever  reductions  are  made,  in  the 
interests  of  American  taxpayers,  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  these  reductions  must  be  such  as  will  not  impair  the 
efficiency  of  America’s  first  line  of  defence  and  will  enable  her 
to  maintain  a  Navy  “strong  enough  to  ensure  the  safety  of j 
America’s  shores  and  commerce.”  Great  Britain  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  programme  thus  indicated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should) 
welcome  it,  as  making  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  es]'>ecially  of 
the  Pacific.  America  knows  very  well  that  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  unlikely  that  Great  Britain,  or  rather  the  British  Empire, 
will  fight  her.  The  distrust  that  she  feels  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
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\lliauce  is  occasioueJ  by  her  distrust  of  Japan,  and  is  uncalled 
(or  so  far  as  the  British  Empire  is  concerned.  As  has  been  justly 
remarked,  “every  sane  human  being  ought  to  know  that  the 
(aintest  suggestion  of  British  action  against  America  would  range 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  with  the  United  States  even 
against  the  Mother  Country,  if  need  be,  and  would  disrupt  and 
destroy  the  Empire.”  Japan  is  aware  of  what  the  British  people 
think  on  this  matter,  and  her  officials  have  stated  that  the  Alliance 
jj  not  interpreted  by  Japan  as  including  Great  Britain  in  a 
Japanese-American  war — so  said  Count  Uchida,  ^Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  Japanese  Diet  last 
month. 

Touching  the  Pacilic,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
{ffoceedcd  and  proceeds  along  two  lines  :  one  is  summed  up  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  w’hich  guards  the  Americas  east  and  west 
politically,  and  the  other  is  the  Hay  Doctrine,  which  postulates 
the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  China,  with  the  Open 
Door  for  all  nations’  trade  and  commerce.  The  latter  doctrine 
is  that  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  but  has  not  been  upheld 
bvit— far  Irom  it!  IMr.  Sidney  Osborne,  in  The  New  Japanese 
Peril,  which  has  just  been  published,  thinks  that  one  of  Japan’s 
objects  is  to  make  China  see  that  China  has  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  the  West,  and  had  therefore  much  better  join  up  with 
.Japan  against  the  West.  Partly  from  ignorance  and  indifference, 
partly  from  sheer  necessity,  in  the  past  Great  Britain  has 
acquiesced  in  the  spoliation  of  China  by  Japan.  As  was  shown 
by  the  Twenty-one  Demands — demands  which  opened  British 
eyes— Japan  now  seeks  to  impose  on  China  a  Monroe  Doctrine 
all  her  own,  a  doctrine  which,  practically  in  every  way,  would 
bar  out  all  countries  except  Jajian  from  China — a  kind  of  Monroe 
Doctrine  very  different  from  that  of  the  United  States  respecting 
the  .Americas,  where  the  Open  Door  is  a  reality.  To  Japan  the 
Open  Door  in  China  means  a  door  that  is  opened  or  sluit  by  Japan 
jlone.  To  this  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  can 
>ssent.  China  still  looks  to  America  for  help  and  guidance, 
because  the  latter’s  policy,  as  manifested  in  numerous  ways,  has 
been  uncommonly  fair  and  above-board  in  the  Far  East.  In  spite 
of  our  policy,  China  is  not  unfriendly  to  us.  In  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  would  it  not  be  well  for  Great  Britain  not  to  renew  the 
.Alliance  with  Japan,  and  to  strive  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
-to  form  an  Entente — with  the  United  States  for  the  real  pro¬ 
tection  of  China  in  the  sense  of  the  Hay  Doctrine?  For  China 
isthekey  of  the  Pacific,  and  an  .\nglo-American  Entente  solves 
the  question  of  the  Mastery  of  the  Pacific. 


Egbert  Machray. 


SMOLLETT  AS  A  TiiAVELLEK. 


Tobias  Smollett  was  born  at  Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire,  in  March 
1721,  and  he  died  at  Leghorn  in  September,  1771.  He  was 
therefore  a  few  months  over  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and 
during  the  working  years  of  this  relatively  short  life  he  managed 
to  do  more  solid  w^ork  in  a  variety  of  directions  than  is  generally 
achieved  by  men  whose  careers  have  lasted  much  longer  :  he  was 
a  medical  man ;  he  was  a  productive  novelist ;  he  wrote  a 
standard  history  of  his  country ;  he  produced  a  standard  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  masterpiece ;  and  he  was  the  fom  et  origo  of 
the  most  popular  review'  of  his  day.  In  short,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Johnson,  he  w’as  the  most  complete  type  of  the 
literary  man  of  his  period,  working  for  and  by  his  art,  that  has 
existed  in  this  country.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  activi¬ 
ties,  he  comes  down  to  us  almost  solely  as  a  novelist,  and  he  is 
regarded  as  Fielding  and  Richardson,  Goldsmith  and  Sterne  are 
regarded,  as  among  the  best  delineators  of  a  day  w'hich  has 
always  exercised  a  peculiar  fascination  on  us  who  live  in  a  period 
of  a  more  sombre  hue.  Indeed,  as  a  novelist,  his  fame  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fixed.  He  is  a  classic — a  classic  maybe,  like  many 
another,  whom  few'  people  now'  read,  and  to  whom  something  less 
than  justice  has  been  done.  For  he  has  the  breeziness  of 
Fielding,  as  well  as,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  lapses  into  the 
grosser  elements ;  his  humour  is  often  more  subtle  than  is  that 
of  the  man  w  ho  is  considered  the  greater  writer ;  he  has  none 
of  the  maw'kishness  of  Richardson  or  the  satyr’s  leer  of  Sterne; 
as  a  delineator  of  manners  he  is  inferior  to  neither ;  and  w  hen  all 
is  said  he  remains  one  of  the  outstanding  names  in  Engli^A 
literature  which  never  seem  quite  to  have  come  into  their  own. 
The  boisterousness  of  Perajrine  Pickle  and  the  noisy  rowdines? 
of  Poderick  Random  are  not  much  to  our  taste  nowadays,  but 
their  generation  found  them  vastly  entertaining,  and  Smollett, 
who  w'as  essentially  of  his  period — the  period  of  broad  farce  and 
healthy  apj)etites — created  certain  types  that  will  last  as  long  as 
Georgian  literature  survives;  while  in  his  last  and  by  far  his 
greatest  novel,  Humphreij  Clinker,  he  not  only  gives  us  certain 
living  pictures  of  character  and  environment,  but  succeeds,  as 
no  one  has  ever  done  before  or  since,  in  making  a  novel  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  series  of  letters  w'holly  diverting  and  absorbing. 

In  this  month,  which  marks  the  bi-centenary  of  Smollett  s 
birth,  there  w'ill,  doubtless,  be  much  written  concerning  his 
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achievements  as  novelist,  historian,  translator,  and  man  of  letters 
generally.  Those  who  had  forgotten  his  novels  will  be  busy 
re-reading  them,  although  I  doubt  if  the  most  conscientious  of 
critics  will  feel  it  necessary  to  peruse  “with  hot  tears,”  for  surely 
these  can  hardly  be  absent,  the  voluminous  pages  in  which  he 
caught  the  lamp  from  the  hand  of  Hume  and  reflected  it  on  the 
contemporary  history  of  his  country.  We  may  expect,  too,  some 
further  illumination  on  Smollett  as  a  literary  man  in  general,  as 
the  begetter  of  many  periodicals,  as  the  trenchant  reviewer,  as 
the  genial  host  of  Chelsea  and  the  Maecenas  of  less  lucky  brethren 
of  the  pen.  One  hopes,  indeed,  that  this  will  be  the  case,  because 
we  can  hardly  know  too  much  about  one  who  deserves  knowing 
better  and  whose  fame  has  been  rather  unfairly  obscured  by  the 
glory  of  his  two  great  literary  contemiwraries. 

But  there  is  one  direction  of  Smollett’s  activities  which  is  not 
so  likely  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  a  traveller  and 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  amusing  books  of 
travel  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  we  w'ant  to  say  some¬ 
thing  of  another  facet  of  his  variousness.  It  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  fact  that  within  a  period  of  little  more  than  twenty 
years  four  very  remarkable  books  of  travel  emanating  from  four 
equally  remarkable  men  made  their  appearance.  In  1754 
Fielding  gave  forth  his  pathetic  swan-song,  The  Voyage  U 
Lisbon;  in  1766  Smollett  produced  his  Travels  through  France 
and  Italy ;  two  years  later  came  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey ; 
and  lastly,  in  1775,  Johnson’s  more  ponderous  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides  w^as  published.  Travel  w’as,  indeed,  in  the  air,  but 
there  is  this  special  similarity  between  the  first  two  works,  in 
that  both  were  the  results  of  voyages  primarily  undertaken  for 
reasons  of  health ;  in  the  case  of  Fielding  it  w’as  but  a  hopeless 
expedient,  and  his  undaunted  spirit  knew  it — hence  much  of  the 
pathos  attending  his  w'ork ;  in  that  of  Smollett  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  cure  wdiich  proved,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  effective. 

Smollett  left  England  in  June,  1763,  and  returned  in  June, 
1765,  and  his  book  of  travel  impressions  first  appeared  in  1766. 
That  year  wdll  always  be  a  red-letter  one  in  literary  annals,  for 
it  saw  not  only  the  publication  of  these  curiously  fascinating 
Iraits  of  observation  and  experience  set  dow  n  with  the  humour, 
the  good  sense,  and  with  no  little  of  the  temper  with  which  their 
iter’s  name  is  associated,  but  it  also  witnessed  the  issue  of  two 
small  volumes,  bearing  the  Salisbury  imprint,  in  which  the 
Senius  of  Goldsmith  created,  and  the  acumen  of  Johnson  imme¬ 
diately  recognised,  that  immortal  story.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

As  has  been  indicated,  Smollett  did  not  embark  on  his  travels 
msrely  for  pleasure.  His  health  had  for  some  time  been  in- 
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different;  and  the  trouble  had  been  exacerbated  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  His  affairs  were  not  in  a  too  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  He  had  made  money  by  his  various  literary  activities 
but  he  had  also  spent  much,  and  open-handed  hospitality 
especially  as  his  wife  had  not  exactly  “a  careful  mind,”  had 
largely  drained  his  resources.  As  a  fact  he  was,  at  this  period 
continually  having  to  resort  to  money-lenders,  and  to  add  to  his 
difficulties  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  and  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  King’s  Bench  on  account  of  a  certain  too-out¬ 
spoken  criticism  of  a  gentleman  who,  it  may  be  remarked,  seems 
thoroughly  to  have  deserved  the  castigation.  In  addition  to  this, 
his  quarrel  w’ith  his  old  friend  Wilkes,  arising  from  his  constant 
championship  of  Lord  Bute’s  Government — a  championship  that 
was  ill-repaid  in  every  way — and  above  all  the  death  of  his  dearly- 
loved  daughter,  had  combined  to  sap  his  vitality  and  to  make  a 
change  of  scene  necessary.  He  had  therefore  cumulative  reasons 
for  breaking  up  his  Chelsea  household,  and  he  decided  to  travel 
in  such  parts  as  would  enable  him  not  only  to  earn  money  by 
the  subsequent  record  of  his  experiences,  but  would  also  by 
change  of  environment  help  him  to  forget  his  sorrow  and  re¬ 
establish  his  enfeebled  constitution. 

Smollett’s  book  of  travels  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  to  friends  in  England,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  from 
Boulogne  on  June  23rd,  1763.  This  initial  letter  contains  evi¬ 
dences  of  those  troubles  with  w'hich  the  waiter  and  his  party 
were  constantly  being  confronted  during  the  whole  tour,  through 
the  rapacity  of  landlords  and  the  shortcomings  of  postmasters  and 
[xjstboys.  There  are  two  facts  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  one  is 
perusing  the  somewhat  splenetic  outbursts  of  the  traveller— out¬ 
bursts  which,  largely  owing  to  Sterne’s  famous  reference  in  the 
Sentimental  Journey,  are  regarded  by  those  not  w’ell  acquainted 
with  Smollett’s  travel-letters  as  being  the  beginning  and  end  of 
them — one  is  that  he  was  by  nature  quick-tempered  and  choleric, 
albeit  on  reflection  just  and  amenable,  and  that  he  was  in 
indifferent  health ;  another  is  that  his  letters  were  written 
currente  calamo,  and  that  the  dcsagremens  he  encountered 
appeared  at  the  time  more  serious  than  they  would  have  done  on 
reflection.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  grasping  character  of  the  particular  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  with  w'hom  travellers  in  those  days  came  in  constant 
contact,  and  on  whose  tender  mercies  they  had  to  rely,  was  a 
by-w'ord,  as  was  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  condition  of  horses 
and  vehicles,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  who  hired 
them  out  or  who  conducted  them  from  stage  to  stage.  It  is  easy 
to  criticise  Smollett’s  anger  when,  nowadays,  if  we  wish  to  reach 
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Rome  we  are  put  into  a  wagon-lit  and  wafted  there  between  a 
sleep  and  a  sleep.  In  those  good  old  times  the  case  was  very 
different,  and  considering  the  state  of  Smollett’s  health  and  his 
known  somewhat  difficile  character,  one  can  only  wonder  that  his 
fury  and  his  complaints  are  couched  in  such  relatively  mild  terms. 
There  were,  of  course,  other  reasons  why  he  should  not  be 
sparing  in  his  criticism.  He  was  no  novice  as  a  traveller ;  in  fact, 
be  had  been  about  the  world  far  more  extensively  than  probably 
any  other  literary  man  of  his  time ;  he  was,  therefore,  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  up  with  inconvenience  and  extortion  simply  because 
they  were  occurring  in  a  strange  environment ;  and  if  he  possessed 
in  a  marked  degree  that  rather  de  haul  en  bas  outlook  which  the 
Britisher  of  the  day  exhibited  when  brought  in  contact  with  any 
foreigner,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Frenchman  or  the 
Italian  the  traveller  was  likely  to  meet  in  his  peregrinations  was 
essentially  of  that  class  that  hoped  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
the  brow-beating  or  cajoling  of  the  unwary  and  ignorant.  Smol¬ 
lett  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  and  his  anger  flames  up  not 
so  much  at  the  mere  inconveniences  met  with  as  at  the  dis- 
ingenuousuess  of  innkeepers  and  postilions  and  the  frankly  pecula- 
tive  character  of  those  who  preyed  on  the  simple  traveller.  He 
is  every  whit’ as  angry  with  such  treatment  when  he  experiences 
it  on  his  way  between  London  and  Dover  as  he  is  when  it  meets 
him  on  his  journey  from*  Paris  to  Nice. 

The  earlier  letters  are  written  from  Boulogne,  Paris,  Lyons 
and  Montpelier,  and  it  is  from  Nice  that  the  majority  (twenty- 
sis  out  of  forty-one)  are  dated.  There  he  made  his  headquarters, 
and  thence  he  set  oukon  those  expeditions  to  Rome  and  Florence 
and  other  Italian  centres,  which  form,  as  covering  less  hackneyed 
ground,  i^erhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  his 
itinerary.  The  earlier  section  of  the  Travels  is,  therefore,  that 
which  may  be  most  profitably  disregarded,  not  because  it  does 
not  contain  many  amusing  passages,  much  shrewd  observation, 
and  a  variety  of  illuminative  notes,  as  well  as  here  and  there 
excellent  examples  of  the  nervous  and  forceful  English  of  which 
Smollett  was  a  master,  but  simply  because  much  has  been  written 
by  other  observers,  such,  for  exainple,  as  Arthur  Young,  on  this 
portion  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  novelist. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  about  Smollett’s  travel- 
letters  is  the  care  with  which  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  with  w'hom  he  came  in  contact ; 
Mother,  the  assiduity  wuth  which  he  gathered  together  facts 
relating  to  their  ways  of  life,  their  industries,  and  their  amuse- 
ments.  You  will  find  so  many  data  as  to  these  subjects  set  down 
that  it  is  a  marvel  how  a  man,  in  the  more  or  less  limited 
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time  at  his  command,  could  have  absorbed  so  much  and  so 
succinctly  and  often  so  amusingly  have  recorded  the  results  of 
his  investigations.  That  these  are  not  merely  the  fruits  of 
ephemeral  observation  has  been  proved  by  those  who  know  and 
who  have  been  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  depth  and  accuracy 
of  Smollett’s  statements.  Nor  is  he  without  a  sense  of  that 
self-criticism  which  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  a  sense  of 
humour’.  Once  when  he  relates  an  episode  at  Lens,  where  he 
certainly  behaved  with  something  less  of  politeness  than  one 
could  wish,  he  takes  the  trouble  to  excuse  his  behaviour  by  re¬ 
marking  that  he  was  on  that  occasion  more  than  usually  peevish 
from  the  badness  of  the  weather  and  from  the  anticipation  of  an 
attack  of  asthma  with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  he  even 
acknowledges  that  his  appearance  must  have  been  uncouth, 
especially  as  he  bore  a  “discontented  countenance.” 

It  should  not  be  forgotten— and  this  passage  helps  to  remind 
us  of  the  fact — that  the  novelist  was  in  a  very  serious  state  of 
health ;  indeed,  one  of  his  reasons  for  visiting  Montpelier  was  to 
consult  a  certain  local  specialist,  Dr.  Fizes.  The  result  was  not 
exactly  a  success.  Smollett,  as  a  w’hilom  medical  practitioner,  was 
probably  rather  sceptical  of  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  was  himself 
of  immense  age.  In  any  case  his  description  of  the  medico,  given 
in  his  Letter  XI.  addressed  to  a  physician  in  England,  is 
quite  in  the  maimer  of  the  author  of  Roderick  Random,  and  may 
be  something  of  a  caricature ;  it  is,  however,  an  amusing  bit  of 
writing  and  contains  many  a  sly  hit  at  the  man  who  “certainly 
mistook  the  case.” 

By  January  15th,  1764  (the  date  of  the  thirteenth  letter), 
Smollett  is  settled  at  Nice,  and  proceeds  to  impart  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  gained  of  that  place  and  its  environs  to  his-corre- 
spondents  in  England.  At  one  time,  it  appears,  he  had  serious 
thoughts  “of  writing  a  complete  natural  history  of  this  town  ard 
country  ” ;  as  it  is,  the  series  of  epistles  he  dates  from  there 
might  well  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  topographical  account, 
in  all  its  branches,  of  that  district  which  is  to-day  so  well  known 
to  innumerable  Englishmen,  but  which  was  then  a  kind  of  tern 
incognita  visited  only  by  the  few,  and  differing  as  widely  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  from  the  large  and  flourishing  centre  it  has 
become  in  the  interval  between  Smollett’s  residence  there  and  our 
own  day.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  when  the  writer’s  early  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sea  is  remembered,  that  the  coast,  the  port,  the  har¬ 
bour,  as  well  as  the  whole  naval  policy  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
come  in  for  special  notice  and  criticism.  Such  matters  always  made 
a  very  direct  appeal  to  Smollett,  and  w'hen  he  writes  concerning 
them,  he  is  doing  so  with  something  more  than  the  mere  know- 
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ledge,  gathered  at  second-hand,  of  the  landsman.  From  Nice 
he  made  various  excursions,  and  Genoa  was  one  of  the  places 
thus  visited.  He  found  it  very  stately,  and  its  nobles,  those  who 
then  inhabited  the  wonderful  palaces  which  are  to-day  bereft 
of  their  grandeur,  but  whose  architecture  is  still  sufficiently  com¬ 
pelling,  very  proud.  He  cannot  refrain  from  relating  an  anec¬ 
dote  instancing  the  private  parsimony  of  those  whose  disdainful 
bearing  iu  public  was  a  by-word.  “I  was  told,”  he  says,  “that 
one  of  them  lately  treated  his  friends  and  left  the  entertainment 
to  the  care  of  his  son,  who  ordered  a  dish  of  fish  that  cost  a 
zechine,  which  is  equal  to  almost  ten  shillings  sterhng.  The 
old  gentleman  no  sooner  saw  it  appear  on  the  table  than,  unable 
to  suppress  his  concern,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed  :  ‘  Ah, 
Figliuolo  indegno !  Siamo  in  Bovina !  Siamo  in  precipizio !  ’ 
(‘Ah,  Prodigal!  We  are  ruined!  We  are  undone!  ’)  ” 

In  contradistinction  to  the  splendour  of  the  great  houses  in 
Italy  was  the  accommodation  alForded  by  the  inns,  and  Smollett, 
who  was  always  irritated  by  such  things,  does  not  mince  words 
in  describing  them.  “They  are,  in  all  respects,”  he  cries,  “the 
most  execrable  that  ever  I  entered.  X  will  venture  to  say  that 
a  common  prisoner  in  the  Marshalsea  or  Bing’s  Bench  is  more 
cleanly  and  commodiously  lodged  than  we  are  in  many  places 
on  this  road.  The  houses  are  abominably  nasty,  and  generally 
destitute  of  provision  :  when  eatables  were  found  we  were  almost 
poisoned  by  their  cookery ;  their  bedrooms  were  without  curtains 
or  bedstead,  and  their  windows  without  glass ;  and  for  this  sort 
of  entertainment  we  paid  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  gentcely 
lodged  and  sumptuously  treated.”  Such  an  extract  is  by  no 
means  singular  in  the  records  of  our  traveller’s  experience ;  and, 
allowing  for  perhaps  some  slight  exaggeration,  a  lurid  light  is 
thrown  on  the  inconveniences  which  were  to  be  met  with  on  the 
road  in  the  land  where  Smollett  might  well  have  quoted  the  line  : 
Every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile.” 

More  valuable,  perhaps,  are  the  diarist’s  data  concerning  the 
prices  that  then  obtained.  At  Pisa,  for  instance,  he  gives  figures 
showing  how  cheaply  life  could  be  supported,  and  he  remarks 
that,  at  some  distance  from  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  city, 
large  houses  were  obtainable  for  thirty  crowns  a  year,  and,  nearer 
the  centre,  good  furnished  lodgings  were  to  be  had  for  a  scudo 
(about  Ss.)  a  day.  Of  Pisa  itself,  he  says  that  “it  is  a  fine  old 
dty  that  strikes  you  wdth  the  same  veneration  you  would  feel  at 
sight  of  an  ancient  temple  which  bears  the  marks  of  decay 
without  being  absolutely  dilapidated.”  He  has  some  pertinent 
remarks  concerning  the  famous  Leaning  Tower,  but  is  chiefly 
sttracted  by  John  of  Bologna’s  glorious  gates  to  the  Duomo.  “I 
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|if  was  SO  charmed  with  this  work  that  I  could  have  stood  a  whole 

day  to  examine  and  admire  it,”  is  his  enthusiastic  comment. 

For  four  zequins  (about  £2)  he  hires  a  carriage  and  four  to 
take  him  to  Florence,  and  the  country  through  which  he  passed 
variegated  with  hill  and  vale,  wood  and  water,  meadows  and 
cornfields,  reminded  him  of  Middlesex  and  Hampshire,  except 
that  all  the  trees  were  covered  with  vines  which  hung  from  the 
branches  in  luxuriant  and  romantic  abundance ;  and  he  does  not 
fail  to  observe  the  economy  of  this  method  of  growing  grapes, 
in  that  the  ground  of  the  enclosures  is  spared  for  corn,  grass,  or 
any  other  production.  Those  who  travel  from  Rome  to  Florence 
to-day  may  see  much  the  same  as  Smollett  saw  and  admired  a 
centurj’  and  a  half  ago. 

At  Florence,  which  he  enthusiastically  describes  as  ‘‘a  noble 
city,”  he  lodged  at  Vauini’s  on  the  Lung’  Arno,  and  he  seems  to 
have  happened  on  good  quarters.  The  landlady  was  an  English¬ 
woman,  the  rooms  w  ere  clean  and  comfortable,  the  entertainment 
adequate,  and  the  charges  reasonable.  He  found  the  society 
good,  and  the  Florentines  of  the  more  fashionable  character 
affecting  a  gaiety  in  their  dress,  equipage  and  conversation,  but 
being  very  much  on  their  punctilio  with  strangers.  “With  all 
their  pride,  how’over,”  he  observes,  “the  nobles  of  Florence  are 
humble  enough  to  enter  into  partnership  with  shopkeepers,  and 
even  to  sell  wine  by  retail.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  every 
palace  or  great  house  in  this  city  there  is  a  little  window  fronting 
the  street,  provided  with  an  iron  knocker,  and  over  it  hangs  an 
empty  flask  by  way  of  sign-post.  Thither  you  send  your  servant 
to  buy  a  bottle  of  wine.  He  knocks  at  the  little  wicket,  which 
is  opened  immediately  by  a  domestic  who  supplies  him  with 
what  he  wants,  and  receives  the  money  like  the  waiter  of  any 
other  cabaret.”  On  this  our  author,  like  President  Heinault, 
takes  occasion  to  make  a  philosophical  reflection  :  “It  is  pretty 
extraordinary,”  he  opines,  “that  it  should  not  be  deemed  a  dis¬ 
paragement  in  a  nobleman  to  sell  half  a  pound  of  figs,  or  a  palm 
of  ribbon  or  tape,  or  to  take  money  for  a  flask  of  sour  wine;  and 
yet  be  counted  infamous  to  match  his  daughter  in  the  family  of 
a  person  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  any  one  of  the  learned 
professions.” 

If  little  escapes  Smollett  in  the  manner  and  customs  of  the 
Florentines — he  notes  the  guttural  character  of  their  speech, 
sounding  “as  if  the  speaker  had  lost  his  palate,”  the  surprising 
talents  of  the  Improvisatore,  and  the  habits  of  the  Cicisbeo— 
his  observations  on  the  glories  of  art  accumulated  so  prodigally 
in  the  City  of  Flowers  is  no  less  exhaustive.  He  never  sets  up 
as  a  connoisseur;  he  is  alw^ays,  so  to  speak,  telling  us  that  he 
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knows  little  about  such  things,  but  knows  what  he  likes.  And 
the  curious  thing  is,  considering  his  upbringing  and  previously 
limited  experience  in  such  matters,  that  his  judgments  are  so 
often  right.  As  an  example,  one  may  take  his  criticism  on  the 
(treat  Medici  Chapel  in  St.  Lorenzo,  with  which,  like  so  many 
better  judges,  he  was  disappointed,  finding  it  heavy  and  gloomy. 
He  was  nothing  if  not  independent  in  his  judgments  on  such 
matters,  and  his  disappointment  with  the  Venus  de  Medici 
evidently  gives  him  some  qualms  of  doubt,  but  he  cannot  refrain 
from  thinking  there  is  little  beauty  in  the  face  and  that  “the 
attitude  is  awkw’ard  and  out  of  character.”  But  this  is  not  the 
worst.  Of  the  Duomo  he  dares  to  say  (and  may  the  shade 
of  Ruskin  forgive  him!)  that  it  is  a  great  Gothic  building  “re¬ 
markable  for  nothing  but  its  cupola  ”  !  The  high-brows  will  have 
little  patience  w’ith  him  after  this  liberation  of  his  soul ;  but  one 
somehow  wishes  that  more  travellers  possessed  the  same  spirit 
of  frank  avow’al  and  had  the  same  courage  of  their  opinions  as 
the  dour  Scotchman  who,  greatly  daring,  ventured  to  break  away 
from  the  slieep-like  attitude  of  those  who  base  their  opinions 
on  the  dicta  of  others. 

Having  exhausted  the  glories  of  Florence,  Smollett  hired  a 
travelling  coach  for  seven  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  something  less  than 
three  and  a  half  guineas,  and  set  out  for  Rome  by  way  of  Siena. 
W'eneed  not  follow  him  on  his  journey,  for  one  regrets  to  say  that 
he  is  able  to  record  nothing  of  Siena,  that  perfect  and  unspoiled 
among  Italian  towns,  except  to  note  the  filth  of  his  lodging 
and  the  indifference  of  the  fare,  and  that  he  had  one  of  his 
Homeric  episodes  with  a  postilion  at  Buon  Convento,  which  had 
nigh  landed  him  into  a  serious  accident.  Indeed,  this  journey 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  misfortune,  for  between  Monte- 
liaecone  and  Viterbo  one  of  the  fore-wheels  of  the  coach  flew 
off,  carrying  with  it  a  large  splinter  of  the  axle-tree,  and,  but 
the  resource  of  one  of  the  postilions,  the  travellers  might 
have  remained  stranded  indefinitely,  as  the  accident  occurred 
(they  always  do)  at  a  spot  distant  by  many  miles  from  any 
habitation.  It  is  amusing  to  learn  why  Smollett  relates  this 
misadventure  :  “by  way  of  warning  to  other  travellers,  that  they 
may  provide  themselves  with”  a  hammer  and  nails,  a  spare  iron- 
pin  or  two,  a  large  knife  and  bladder  of  grease,  to  be  used 
occasionally  in  case  of  such  misfortunes.”  Nothing,  we  think, 
indicates  so  well  the  drawbacks  of  eighteenth-century  travel  as 
the  writer’s  feeling  the  necessity  to  give  such  advice  to  those 
taking  the  road. 

We  suppose  there  have  been  few  descriptions  more  often 
repeated  than  those  detailing  the  sensations  of  travellers  seeing 
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Eome  for  the  first  time.  NowaHays  when  one  arrives,  generally 
in  the  evening  and  by  train,  all  this  glamour  is  departed ;  in  the 
old  days  when  a  carriage  brought  the  visitor  during  the  daytime  in 
sight  of  the  city,  its  radiant  beauty  was  experienced  to  the  full 
and  one  must  have  had  much  the  same  feelings  on  first  seeing  St. 
Peter’s  rising  majestic  above  its  tributary  towers  and  cupolas,  as 
one  has,  or  ought  to  have,  on  first  seeing  the  dreaming  spires 
of  Oxford.  Smollett  is  admirably  restrained  in  his  remarks,  but 
they  are,  after  all,  sufficiently  eloquent  when  we  consider  his  ^ 
character.  “You  may  guess  what  I  felt  at  the  first  sight  of 
Eome,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  calamities  it  has  under¬ 
gone,  still  maintains  an  august  and  imperial  appearance.”  But 
even  under  the  magic  iiinucLCj  of  Koine  the  traveller  does  not 
forget  his  native  land,  and  he  takes  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the 
Ponte  Molle  by  which  he  passed  the  Tiber,  to  add  that  he  saw 
no  bridge  in  Prance  or  Italy  comparable  with  that  of  West¬ 
minster,  “either  in  beauty,  magnificence  or  solidity.”  The  Briton 
abroad  again  peeps  out  when  he  speaks  of  the  bridge  at  Black- 
friars,  then  in  course  of  erection,  as  promising  to  be  such  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  architecture  as  all  the  world  cannot  parallel ;  while  as  to 
the  Tiber  he  remarks  that,  “in  comparison  with  the  Thames,  it 
is  no  more  than  an  inconsiderable  stream,  foul,  deep,  and  rapid." 
Were  he  to  see  it  to-day  he  might  probably  regret  the  loss  of 
the  picturesqueness,  so  often  inseparable  from  the  characteristios 
he.  notes,  in  the  river  enclosed  between  its  stone  banks  and  bear¬ 
ing  every  mark  of  the  respectable  and  the  commonplace. 
Smollett  was  something  of  a  scholar,  and  he  embellishes  his 
narrative  with  apt  quotations  from  the  classics — Horace,  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  Ovid,  etc.,  being  drawn  on.  The  Tiber  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  subjects  he  thus  illustrates,  and  the  famous  ode  of 
Horace  describing  the  inundation  that  occurred  just  after  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  is  duly  quoted. 

By  the  bye,  there  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  Smollett’s 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Travels,  containing  numerous 
corrections  and  emendations  in  his  own  hand,  and,  among  other 
things,  he  gives  translations  of  all  his  Greek  and  Latin  quotar 
tions — often  in  verse — reminding  us  that  he  had  some  claim  to 
be  considered  a  poet. 

Of  the  sights  of  Borne  he  has  much  to  say,  much,  too,  that 
was  original.  He  found  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza  d’Espagna, 
where  Keats  was  to  come  and  die  fifty  odd  years  later,  then  as 
now  the  English  quarter,  and,  as  he  indicates,  dearer  than  other 
parts  of  the  city.  He  warns  the  unwary  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  “the  sharpers  who  deal  in  pictures  and  antiques,  and  very 
often  impose  upon  the  uninformed  stranger  ” ;  he  remarks  that 
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“no  Englishman  above  the  degree  of  a  painter  or  a  cicerone 
frequents  any  coffee-house — hence  the  only  chance  of  seeing  your 
compatriots  is  either  in  visiting  the  curiosities  or  at  a  conver¬ 
sazione”;  and  he  affords  a  disagreeable  picture,  arising  from  a 
cnstom  then  in  vogue,  when  he  states  that  “the  streets  were  often 
;  encumbered  with  the  putrefying  carcases  of  criminals  who  had 
been  dragged  through  them  by  the  heels  and  precipitated  from 
the  Tarpeian  Eock.”  Some  of  the  questions  he  put  to  the 
inhabitants  were  pertinent  enough  :  why,  he  asked,  did  not  the 
anthoritles  invite  and  encourage  industrious  people  to  settle  in 
and  cultivate  the  Campagna?  Why  did  they  not  raise  subscrip- 
i  tions  to  drain  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city? 
i  Like  little  Dombey,  he  asked  most  inconvenient  questions,  too, 

;  as  to  money,  currency,  etc.,  but  he  cannot  record  any  satisfac- 
!  tory  answers.  With  regard  to  Rt.  Peter’s,  he  justly  observes 
;  that,  had  it  been  detached  from  the  Vatican  buildings,  it  would 
have  gained  largely  in  effectiveness ;  but  with  Bernini’s  great 
Colonnade  he  is  wholly  satisfied  ;  “It  is  altogether  sublime,”  he 
adds  with  an  enthusiasm  not  often  apparent  in  his  descriptions. 

.41though  not  pretending  to  connoisseurship,  his  remarks  on 
the  works  of  art  in  Eome  often  possess  a  fundamental  value,  which 
is  something  better  than  mere  virtuosity,  and,  inter  alia,  his 
observations  on  the  so-called  Dying  Gladiator  indicate  not  only 
the  intelligent  sightseer,  but  also  the  trained  medical  student 
learned  in  sinews  and  muscles. 

;  After  Eome  anything  must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax, 
i  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  follow  Smollett  on  his  return  to 
j  England.  His  last  letter  abroad  was  written  at  Boulogne  on 
5  Jnne  13th,  1765,  which  place  he  had  reached  by  way  of  Turin, 

‘  Aix,  and  so  on. 

j  That  part  of  Smollett’s  Travels  which  deals  with  art  cannot, 
;  of  course,  be  compared  with  the  criticisms  left  us  by  such  masters 
i  of  their  subject  as  Evelyn  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  Addison 
i  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth.  He  had  no  training  in 
I  this  respect,  and  never  for  a  moment  does  he  pretend  to  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  direction.  But  his  sound  common  sense  was  not 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  “labels,”  and  his  remarks  on  pictures  and 
statues  and  architecture  (his  criticisms,  for  instance,  on  such 
famous  works  as  The  Last  Judgment  and  The  Transfl quratidn)' 
were  essentially  the  outcome  of  his  own  unaided  vision  unbiassed 
by  tradition  and  general  opinion.  He  was  a  critic  by  instinct, 
and,  if  he  was  often  wrong  in  his  conclusions,  he  was  yet,  on 
;  occasion,  curiously  right  in  some  of  his  judgments. 

Smollett  as  a  traveller  has  been  regarded  as  a  valetudinarian 
t,  rith  all  the  shoricomings  attendant  on  the  character.  He  has 
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been  accused  of  seeing  everything  with  a  jaundiced  eye  and  with- 
out  that  “ampler  vision  ”  with  which  more  balanced  minds  have 
met  the  troubles  and  annoyances  of  the  road.  The  fact  is  he 
was  the  typical  Briton  abroad,  ready  to  pay  for  value  received 
even  to  over-pay,  but  hating  to  be  cheated  and  hoodwinked,  to 
a  degree  that  some  easy-going  travellers  cannot  conceive.  He 
possessed  a  very  marked  sense  of  what  was  just,  and  would  rather 
have  given  away  a  sovereign  than  be  cheated  of  a  farthing.  He 
was  a  Scotchman  with  all  the  carefulness  of  his  nation,  a  careful¬ 
ness  that  has  formed  the  staple  of  many  a  harmless  joke,  but 
which  in  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  bad  failing.  What 
did  he  meet  with  on  his  travels?  Filthy  accommodation  and 
grasping  rapacity ;  sordid  rooms  were  heavily  charged  for ;  bad 
food  was  continually  provided ;  and  a  hostile  stirrup-cup  fre¬ 
quently  rounded  up  the  tale  of  extortion  and  petty  tyranny. 
When  he  met,  as  he  not  infrequently  did,  with  civility,  decent 
comfort  and  adequate  fare,  he  never  fails  to  give  credit  for  it: 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  had  other  travellers  of  the 
period  written  as  much  about  what  they  experienced  in  inns  and 
on  the  road  as  they  did  of  what  they  saw  in  palaces  and  museunos, 
we  should  have  plenty  of  data  by  which  to  prove  that  the  great 
novelist  was  by  no  means  exacting  in  his  requirements  or  drawino 
a  too  lurid  picture  of  his  experiences. 

We  have  used  the  phrase  “great  novelist,”  and  although  this 
is  not  the  place  to  indulge  in  criticism  over  Smollett’s  works, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  secure  in  an  immortality  which 
nothing  can  shake.  He  may  not  be  so  generally  read  as  are 
some  of  his  contemporaries ;  his  name  may  be  often  overlooked 
fas  we  observed  it  was,  the  other  day  only,  by  someone  who  had 
.set  himself  to  record  the  literary  anniversaries  of  1921) :  he  may 
not  be  for  all  tastes,  but  the  figures  of  Commodore  Tniunion 
and  of  Matthew  Bramble,  of  Peregrine  Pickle  and  Hoderiok 
Pandom  and  Humphrey  Clinker,  will  for  ever  take  their  place 
beside  those  of  Tom  Jones  and  Parson  Adams  and  the  immortal 
Vicar,  and  the  man  whom  two  such  great  judges  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Hazlitt  regarded  as  Fielding’s  equal  will  hardly  require 
adventitious  aid  to  preserve  his  footing  on  Parnassus. 

“  Fi.  Berrsford  Chancellor. 


ALBERT  SAM  AIN. 


It  is  a  commonplace  to  associate  the  restricted  volume  of  a  poet’s 
work  with  comparative  failure  of  achievement.  Anthologists, 
however,  make  no  such  invidious  error.  For  them  at  least  the 
tragedy  lies  in  producing  not  too  little,  but  too  much.  The  work 
of  Albert  Samain  illustrates  this  standpoint,  for  it  is  in  itself 
an  anthology,  from  which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
fourth  contc — admittedly  imperfect  from  Samain’ s  standard  of 
perfection— nothing  should  be  excluded  and  to  which  little  per¬ 
haps  need  necessarily  be  added.  And  yet  twenty  years  after  hi*; 
death  only  four  volumes  of  poetry,  including  a  drama  in  two 
acts,  and  a  thin  volume  of  contes,  can  be  claimed  as  the  life-work 
of  a  ix)et  who  may  be  said  to  rank  with  Baudelaire  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

Samain’s  life,  as  it  unfolds  itself  in  M.  Leon  Bocquet’s  admir¬ 
able  biography  (Mercure  de  France),  presents  the  same  surface 
restriction  and  the  same  inner  completeness.  It  lacked  always 
the  glitter  of  success,  but  its  inner  radiance  was  undimmed  to 
the  last.  Born  in  1858  in  Tjille,  and  dying  in  1900  at  Magny- 
les-Hameaux,  Samain  devoted  his  brief  life  utterly  to  his  art. 
Indeed,  his  life  and  his  art  are  so  blended  that,  even  in  M.  Boc- 
qnet’s  sympathetic  and  penetrating  analysis,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  biography  from  criticism.  Still,  externally  at  least,  the 
life-story  of  the  poet  runs  simply  and  crudely  enough  on  the  too 
familiar  lines  of  those  who  struggle  for  existence  without  being 
interested  in  the  struggle.  He  left  the  lyc^e  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  to  enter  a  bank,  as  any  other  little  unit  of  the  'petite  bour¬ 
geoisie  might  have  done.  The  work  was  naturally  uncongenial 
to  this  boy,  who  was  already,  half-consciously,  experiencing  the 
torment  of  the  poet.  But  even  more  uncongenial  work  was  to 
follow',  and  Samain,  in  despair  of  ever  snatching  the  grudged 
hours  to  fulfil  himself,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Paris  and 
to  the  anchorage  of  some  insignificant  post  that,  while  giving 
him  bread,  would  permit  him  to  project  his  dreams  of  life. 

He  was  always  a  lonely  figure,  but  there  was  one  being  to 
whom  he  clung  persistently,  and  that  was  his  mother,  who  w'as 
naturally  opposed  to  the  loss  of  income  which  V administration 
iu  Paris  so  inevitably  meant.  But  her  son  clung  to  the  idea  of 
Paris,  to  the  illusions  of  Paris,  to  those  crowns  of  glory  which 
Paris  is  eternally  supposed  to  offer  the  poets  who  woo  her  with 
their  souls.  And  so,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  made  his  way 
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to  the  capital,  where  he  was  joined  three  years  later  by  his 
mother.  But  V administration  which,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  has  so  often  proved  the  great  thesis  that  mediocrity  is 
in  actual  fact  golden,  meant  from  first  to  last  nothing  in  the  life 
of  Samain.  It  was  as  though  a  nightingale  had  built  its  nest  in 
a  police  court.  Years  afterwards  he  expressed  his  isolation  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  :  “  A  vingt-cinq  ans,  sans  exageration  aucune, 
je  ne  comptais  encore  aucune  camaraderie,  aucune  amiti4  litt^raire. 
Je  n’avais  de  relations  qu’avec  des  jeunes  gens  appartenant  au 
monde  des  affaires.” 

For  a  long  time  after  his  arrival  he  knew  in  the  whole  world 
of  letters  only  three  people  :  Jean  Bichepin,  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville  and  Octave  Feuillet.  With  the  exception  of  Bichepin,  his 
relations  even  with  these  w'as  purely  perfunctory.  He  sent  an 
ode  to  Theodore  de  Banville,  which  was  greeted  with  a  reply  that 
brought  joy  to  the  younger  poet  : — 

‘‘  Monsieur  et  cher  poite,  Les  beaux  vers  que  vous  m’avez  adresses  m'ont 
charing  par  leur  ^lan  et  loir  grand  souffle  lyrique.  Je  ne  leur  trouve  qu’un 
d^Iaut,  c’est  d’etre  trop  41ogieux  pour  moi.  Mais  je  n’aurai  pas  le  courage 
de  le  leur  reprocher. 

“  Je  suis  trfes  fier  de  voir  mon  nom  mel4  h  ces  stroplu^s  pleines  d ’inspiration 
et  de  promesses  et  vous  souhaite  un  heureux  voyage  sur  la  route  que  j'ai 
fini  de  parcourir.  Croyez  toute  ina  sympathie.  Theodore  do  Banville." 

A  visit  to  Banville  followed,  and  Samain  was  once  more 
disillusioned.  Banville  proved  as  insensitive  towards  the  young 
poet  as  V administration  itself.  He  lectured,  postured,  exclaimed, 
suggesting  precisely  the  attitude  of  the  celebrated  musician  who 
received  Jean  Christophe  in  Berlin.  Finally  he  burst  out  to  this 
poet,  who  speaks  of  “toute  mon  adolescence  ivre  d’enfant 
lyrique,”  in  a  crescendo  of  almost  comic  rebuke  :  “‘This  verse 
is  reminiscent  of  Victor  Hugo.’  He  stretched  his  hand  towards 
his  books  to  prove  his  point,  but  as  the  volume  he  wanted  was 
not  within  reach ,  he  said  :  ‘  Compare  it  with  the  text  when  you 
get  home.’  ”  Samain  defended  himself  with  the  remark  that  he 
did  not  possess  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  elderly  poet 
became  exasperated  :  “What  do  you  mean?  You  pretend  to 
write?  And  you  haven’t  Victor  Hugo  in  your  library!  .  .  . 
When  I  was  vour  age  I  would  have  sold  my  last  shirt  to  buy 
books.  .  .  .” 

It  is  only  too  true  that  the  poet  Albert  Samain  was  without 
a  library  and  without  the  means  of  gratifying  almost  every  human 
desire,  but  he  w’as  able  to  transfigure  his  poor  room  with  a  wealth 
of  fancy  that  Banville  himself,  even  in  his  youth,  would  not 
have  disdained.  Here  is  a  fragment  from  a  passage  in  an  un¬ 
published  note  which  lights  up  the  contrast  between  his 
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interieure  and  the  actual  sordidness  of  his  lot:  “Ma  chambre. 
Tendue  toute  de  velours  gris  acier  4  reflets  bleutes.  Le  plafond 
rose  eteint  s’en  allant  vers  le  mauve  avec  un  grand  motif  de 
decoration — Renaissance — en  vieil  argent,  incrust^  a  Tun  des 
angles.  Une  tenture  pour  masquer  la  porte.  Point  de  fenetres, 
la  chambre  ne  devant  etre  habitee  qu’a  la  lumi^re.” 

Samain’s  relations  with  Octave  Feuillet  were  even  more 
ephemeral.  On  the  first  night  of  Un  Roman  Paristen  the  poet, 
in  despair  of  obtaining  a  place,  applied  to  Feuillet  for  a  ticket, 
and  made  his  request  in  verse.  Feuillet  was  much  impressed 
by  this  enterprise,  granted  the  favour,  and  allowed  the  incident 
to  close.  Jean  Eichepin,  however,  w’as  immediately  struck  by 
the  power  which  underlay  the  diffidence  of  Samain,  The  young 
man  who  had  approached  him  as  a  pupil  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  finding  himself  treated  as  a  comrade.  Eichepin  gave  him 
valuable  advice  without  authoritative  mannerisms,  and  would 
willingly  have  made  him  then  and  there  a  celebrity  in  this  or 
that  cabaret  had  Samain’s  nature  lent  itself  to  this  sort  of  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Still,  in  spite  of  his  diffidence,  he  did  recite,  in  the 
most  famous  cabaret  of  them  all,  ‘T’silla  ”  in  his  “voix  moder^e 
et  intime,”  and  in  December,  1884,  it  appeared  on  the  first  page 
of  he  Chat  Noir.  His  charm  w’as  instantly  detected,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  hour  had  struck. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Paris  had  not  yet  discovered  the  poet 
who,  in  his  own  way,  had  discovered  her  so  unerringly.  He  w'as 
still  overshadowed  by  lesser  talents,  and  in  this  very  year,  1884, 
he  sketched,  in  a  letter  to  M.  V.  Lemoigne,  the  stoical  creed 
of  his  life  and  his  art  w'hich  were  so  irretrievably  indivisible  : — 

"  Plusieurs  et  que  je  consid^re  comme  assez  comp^tents  m’ont 

f^citd  de  la  sant^  solide  qui  respire  dans  mon  vers  et  de  la  clart4  de  ma 
future.  Ce  sont  des  qualit^s  qui,  existant  comme  clles  existent  mon  age, 
smblent  devoir  etre  definitives  et  .  .  .  je  ne  chercherai  pas  h  d^former  mon 
temperament  et  je  taeherai  de  le  maintenir  h  I'abri  de  la  contagion 
‘maladivo  '  de  cette  fin  de  siicle.” 

In  these  days  so  many  small  personalities  are  constantly  un¬ 
dressed  for  the  benefit  of  the  easily  dazzled  that  one  need  make 
no  apology  for  collecting  the  few  fragments  of  analysis  that  unveil, 
at  least  partially,  the  fastidious  individuality  of  this  French  poet. 
Here  is  a  glimpse  of  Samain  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  le  Comte 
Robert  de  Montesquieu  : — 

"J’avais  eu  I'occasion  de  rencontrer  le  po4te  d’  Au  Jardin  de  I’Infante 
chez  un  de  nos  amis  communs  Antonio  de  la  Gandara.  La  simplicity  de  son 
»ttitude  et  de  ses  mani^res,  la  dignity  dc  sa  vie  ne  faisaient  qu’ajouter  de 
I’estime  i  la  prydilection  qu’inspiraient  ses  oeuvras.  Mais  sa  vie  ytait  formye 
wmme  son  ame,  attachye  aussi.  On  n’en  pouvait,  on  n’en  voulait  distraire 
?ue  de  brefs  instants.  Le  reste  se  rysolvait  en  ces  ehants  purs,  tendres  et 
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penetrants  dont  sont  faits  see  livres.  .  .  .  J'eus  le  plaisir  de  retruuver  plusieurs 
fois  Albert  Samain  et  de  lo  reunir  k  des  amis  en  des  eompagnies  agrdabtLg 
Toujours,  il  se  mon trait  reserve  sans  affectation,  du  fait  de  sa  nature  dis. 
tingude  et  discrete.” 

Curiously  enough,  a  complementary  sketch  may  be  added  from 
the  famous  Mme.  de  Thebes,  whose  horoscope  ran  as  follows: 
“Doute  de  soi-meme.  Absence  pratique  du  sens  de  la  vie. 
Manque  d’ambition.  Aime  trfes  peu  de  gens.  Mais  les  aime  pro- 
fond4ment.  Pas  de  chance.  Tout  sera  difficile  dans  sa  vie. 
Commencement  de  reussite  38  ans.  Ne  s’arrete  plus.  Beau- 
coup  de  sang-froid  dans  les  grandee  choses,  et  piaffe  dans  les 
petites.  Logique  et  raisonnement  grands.  Perseverance  dans  les 
choses  decidees.” 

The  horoscope  was  strangely  prophetic  as  to  the  external  life 
of  Samain,  and  even  probed  a  little  beneath  the  surface  of  his 
inner  nature.  But  there  were  many  things  in  him  that  lay 
deeper  than  this,  and  in  a  morsel  of  self-analysis  he  indicates  the 
subtle  blend  of  introspection  wdth  objectivity  which  underlay 
his  attitude  towards  life  : — 

“  Plus  j'avance,  plus  je  suis  offra^u  dc  muQ  imnit;n3e  indulgence.  Le  sem 
moral  ou  sens  conventionnel  et  social  serait-il  en  train  de  s’obdrer  en  nioi? 
A  chaque  nouveau  crime  que  j'npprends  mon  premier  mouvement  n’est  ni  de 
la  rdvolte  ni  de  la  colfere.  Immddiatement,  jc  sens  au  fond  de  moi  un  avocat 
qui  est  mot,  le  moi  de  toutes  mes  faiblesses  et  do  toutes  mes  lachetds  commUea 
ou  simplement  pensdes,  ce  qui  s’equivaut  presque  vis-h-vis  de  la  conscience, 
qui  avec  une  irresistible  et  remuante  dloqueuce  humaine,  mo  fait  saisir  d'un 
seul  coup,  tous  les  enchainements  d’^tats  d’ame  qui  ont  amend  graduellement 
les  malheureux  en  cause  jusqu’au  crime  extdrieur.  Ainsi  vu,  ce  crime 
u'apparait  plus  que  comme  le  dernier  termc  logique  et  fatal  <riine  dikluctinn 
psychologique  imprescriptible. '  ’ 

Such  was  the  complex  personality  that,  under  the  protection 
of  V administration,  w'as  struggling  to  express  itself  in  the  Paris 
which  Musset  had  already  branded  with  his  ow'n  fatigue.  In 
reality  there  is  no  touch  of  the  real  fin  de  sitcle  in  the  work  of 
Samain.  In  a  sonnet,  not  included  in  his  published  works,  but 
quoted  in  M.  Boequet’s  biography,  the  poet  has  given  us  the 
essence  of  his  faith  in  the  inner  world  which  w’as  to  survive  every 
disillusion  in  regard  to  external  circumstances  : — 

“  Un  jour,  on  est  parti.  Paris,  la  ville  d’or, 

Vous  attirait  avec  sa  flamme  et  sa  lumidre, 

Et,  tout  vibrant  encore  de  I’ivresse  premidre. 

Vers  les  lointains  reves  on  a  pris  son  essor. 

Cliacun  suit  sou  cbemin  et  la  vie  est  un  sort; 

On  part  .  .  .  mais  on  emporte  en  I’&me,  tout  entidr*. 

La  douceur  du  passd,  la  maison  familidre, 

Et  Ton  garde  ces  vieux  bonheurs  commo  un  trdsor. 
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I  Alors  1m  soirs  d’sutomne  et  de  mdlaivoolie, 

On  peDse  au  vieux  olocher,  on  songe,  on  ec  replie, 

On  4coute  jaser  son  coeur  au  coin  du  feu  .  .  . 

Le  meilleur  de  la  vie  est-  fait  de  souvenance 
Et  rien  n’est  doux,  vois-tu?  comme  cette  romance 
Qu’en  chante  pour  ceux-lk  qui  vous  aimaient  un  peu.” 

In  the  end  it  was  not  Kichepin  who  thrust  Saraain  upon  the 
Parisians,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself.  Au  Jardm  de 
I  rinfante  had  appeared  in  October,  and  the  following  March 
Fran9ois  Coppee  addressed  to  its  author  the  salut  fraternel  which 
made  him  famous.  In  a  letter  to  M.  Lemoigne,  in  January, 
1897,  Samain  analyses  the  unexpectedness  of  his  delight  and 
expresses  his  undying  gratitude  to  Coppee  :  “  Je  sais  qu’il  y  a  une 
forte  volupt4  ou  plutot  une  volupte  de  fort  a  conqu^rir  les  choses 
de  haute  lutte ;  mais  mon  temperament  ne  me  porte  pas  k  ces 
jouissances.  Ce  qui  me  satisfait,  c’est  le  desir  realise  par  la  seule 
force  des  choses,  la  vie  contrainte  en  quelque  sorte,  par  elle-meme, 

14  me  donner  ce  que  je  veux  ;  d’ou  ce  plaisir  intime,  par  exemple, 
que  m’a  apporte  Particle  de  Coppee  fait  tout  spontanement,  sans 
I’ombre  d’une  pression  de  ma  part.  Pour  m’avoir  offert  un  bon- 
heur  entierement  ‘  &  ma  pointure  ’  je  sens  que  je  lui  en  serai  toute 
j  ma  vie  reconnaissant.” 

I  The  tide  seemed  to  have  turned  at  last  for  the  poet.  Not  only 
:  did  the  public  condescend  to  interest  itself  in  Au  Jardin  de 
I’lnfante,  but  the  Academy  agreed  to  divide  the  Archon- 
Desperouses  prix  in  his  favour.  In  connection  with  this  decision, 
M.  Leconte,  the  laureate  for  the  following  year,  generously  with¬ 
drew  in  Samain’s  favour.  But,  in  spite  of  these  gleams  of 
success,  the  poet  continued  under  the  yoke  of  V administration. 
His  health  was  bad.  His  art  was  becoming  more  and  more  a 
torture  to  him,  and  even  in  the  delight  of  creative  inspiration 
there  was  something  pathological  which  reminds  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  Dostoievsky  worked.  Samain,  too,  wrote 
through  the  night  :  “  Je  sens  vraiment  passer  dans  mon  etre  un 
courant  mystdrieux  qui  multiplie  les  energies  de  Pesprit  et  amfene 
mon  imagination  4  une  sorte  d’etat  incandescent ;  je  fais  mes 
;  vers,  surtout  la  nuit,  dans  une  ivresse  heureuse  et  j’ai  un  moment 
:  de  chaude  et  rayonnante  exaltation.” 

'  It  was  under  these  difficult  conditions  that  his  second  volume, 
j  iux  flancs  du  Vase,  was  completed.  It  appeared  in  1898  and 
:  pwsed  almost  unnoticed.  The  Parisians  who  had  welcomed  Au 
•  krdin  de  V Infante  were  wholly  indifferent  to  the  poet’s  excursion 
into  the  realms  of  antiquity.  And  yet  they  might  have  forgiven 
him  if  they  had  attempted  even  partially  to  comprehend  him. 
i  For  in  a  letter  to  M.  Paul  Morisse  he  has  explained  precisely  in 
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what  sense  he  had  merged  himself  in  the  atmosphere  of  Hellas- 
“L’antiquit^  que  je  sens  n’est  point  barbare,  sinistre  ou  herissee 
comme  celle  de  Salammbd  par  exemple  cii  de  Leconte  de  Lisle- 
elle  est  plutot  mesur^e,  humame  et  souriante  comme  celle  des 
Homerides.  An  reste,  ce  n’est  point  I’antiquite,  c’est  simple- 
ment  I’esprit  de  beauts  harmonieuse  et  simple  que  je  sens  qu’elle 
a  realisee,  et  qui  est  eternelle,  comme  la  limpidite  des  sources 
et  le  parfum  des  roses.” 

In  reality,  he  was  as  limpidly  modern  in  the  second  book  as 
in  the  first.  And  if  the  sculptor  in  Samain  expressed  himself 
in  the  purity  of  Greek  form  in  Aux  flancs  du  Vase,  he  remained 
essentially  the  poet  who  had  addressed  the  cry  of  the  modern 
man  to  the  Christ  of  the  centuries  :  — 

“  Le  si&cle  d’or  se  gate  ainsi  qu’un  fruit  meurtri. 

Le  coeur  est  solitaire  et  nul  Sauveur  n'enseigne  .  .  . 

Ces  gouttes  dans  la  Nuit?  .  .  .  C'est  ton  ame  qui  saigne! 

Qui  de  nous  le  premier  va  jeter  un  grand  cri?  ” 

Samain’s  position  in  the  world  of  letters  at  this  period,  so  close 
to  the  end,  was  still  singularly  lonely.  His  brief  triumph  had 
been  only  too  quickly  forgotten.  “Je  suis  un  isole,”  he  wrote 
to  M.  Morisse,  “et  je  porterai  la  peine  de  I’etre.  On  me  laissera 
de  cote.”  And  then  a  little  later,  in  the  year  of  his  death,  he 
blames  himself  for  the  indifference  of  Paris  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Bocquet  :  “  J’ai  fait  le  service  de  presse  tout  h  fait  maladroite- 
ment,  au  milieu  des  preoccupations  que  me  causait  la  maladie 
de  ma  mfere  que  je  pressentais.” 

Mme.  Samain  died  in  1898,  and  this  “grand  nialheur”  was  too 
much  for  her  sou,  w’ho  had  born  stoically  enough  all  other  losses. 
In  a  letter,  without  date,  to  M.  Morisse  he  WTites :  “  Je  suis 
desempar^.  .  .  .  Comment  vais-je  organiser  ma  vie?  Ici  tout 
autour  de  moi,  tout  est  plein  de  ma  ra^re ;  4  chaque  seconde,  ce  i 
sont  des  fibres  qui  se  dechirent.  II  faut  que  j’attende  que  tout 
cela  fasse  une  grande  douleur  douce  .  .  .  quand  je  suis  seul,  je  ne  ; 
peux  que  r^p4ter  tout  haut,  machinalement  ;  ‘  Pauvre  maman.’"  ! 

Samain’s  sister  and  a  few  of  his  friends  decided  to  drag  the  j, 
poet  out  of  Paris,  and  at  Villefranche  they  found  “un  petit  coin,  j 
tres  retire,  tr^s  en  dehors  de  toute  vie  bruyante  et  d’une  coulent 
et  d’une  saveur  italienne.”  In  the  spring,  however,  he  returned 
t:)  Paris,  and  once  more  the  impetus  for  creation  seized  him,  and 
he  wrote  Polyphbme  at  the  expense  of  his  ebbing  life-force. 
Into  the  ancient  myth  of  Homer  hb  threw  the  new  genius  of 
pity.  It  is  no  longer  Pan  that  the  poet  serves.  The  forta 
remains  the  same,  but  the  soul  is  chaPged.  In  his  struggle  = 
against  death  Samain  had  veritably  acquired  new  life,  and  m  : 
Polyphbme  it  finds  expression.  The  oyclops  loves  Galathea,  i 
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who  in  her  turn  loves  Acis.  The  child  Lysas  tells  him  the  story 
S4  he  might  tell  of  butterflies  or  cycadas  : — 

t 

.  “  Qalat^e  en  mettait  k  la  bouche  d’Acis. 

’  C’4tait  dr61e  .  .  .  Ils  riaient  .  .  .  Tu  comprends?  ” 

The  Cyclops  does  not  kill  the  rival  whom  he  despises,  but  he 
5  blinds  himself  to  avoid  seeing  the  cause  of  his  torment.  Here, 

5  indeed,  Samain  had  found  “quelque  action  poignante  et  trfes 

simple  oil  faire  entrer  quelque  cas  hautain  d’humanite  et  qui 
3  comporterait  aussi  du  mystfere,”  and  had,  in  full  strength  and 
f  completeness,  succeeded  in  “moderniser  quelque  mythe  antique.” 

1  In  none  of  his  works  is  his  love  of  Nature,  his  love  of  evening, 

1  of  shadows,  more  in  evidence  : — 

"  A  cette  heure  le  bois  devient  mysWrieux; 

D’eux-mdmes,  sur  le  bord  des  eaux,  les  roseaux  aonnent; 

La  broussaille  s’anime  et  les  feuilles  frissonnent; 

Jusqu’  &  I’aube,  entr’ouvrant  les  arbres,  les  Sylvains 
Avec  les  ch^vre-pieds  minent  leurs  jeux  divins; 

Les  rochers  sont  vivants;  de  grands  Eclats  de  rires 
J  Sortent  des  antres  noirs  ou  dansent  les  Satyres, 

1  Et  la  Sirfene  bleue,  en  nageant  sur  le  bord, 

>  Laisse  trainer  sa  voix  comme  un  grand  filet  d’orl  .  .  .” 

I  But  this  beautiful  work  of  art,  the  very  flower  of  Samain’s 

*  genius,  was  not  to  receive  the  immediate  homage  of  Paris.  The 
crown  was  not  to  be  offered  to  the  poet  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Something  else  was  waiting  for  him. 

'■  His  health  grew  still  worse  in  the  winter,  and  eventually  he 
obtained  three  months’  leave  from  the  prefecture  and  paid  a  visit 
’  to  Lille  in  the  spring.  He  returned  from  the  haunts  of  his  child¬ 
hood  to  Paris  almost  completely  exhausted.  But  he  was  still 

>  hopeful,  believing  to  the  last  that  the  divine  moment  of  inspira- 
tion  would  return  to  him  when  he  made  his  way  to  Magny-les- 

*  Hameaux  to  die.  Three  days  before  the  end  he  seems  to  have 
'  i  divined  what  was  coming,  for  he  wrote  to  M.  Bocquet  these 
I  ;  words  :  “  Je  vous  demande  pardon,  mais  vous  voyez  mon  Venture, 

!  je  constate  avec  stupefaction  que  je  ne  peux  plus  ^rire  de  mon 
'  ;  Venture  courante.  Qu’est-ce  que  cela  signifie?  .  .  .  Je  suis  tout 
i  fait  fatigu4.  .  .  .”  Then  the  only  wish  of  his  life  that  had 
perhaps  ever  been  actually  fulfilled  was  granted  to  him.  He 
^  I  had  written': —  • 

^  ?  “  Oh*  s’en  aller  sftn<?  violence, 

S’^vanouir  sans  qu’on  y  pense 
'  D’une  supreme  d^faillance  .  .  . 

I  Silence  .  .  .  Silence  .  .  .  Silence  ...” 

I  ■  It  was  in  this  quietude  that  the  soul  of  Samain  passed.  Two 
1  !  days  later  his  body  arrived  in  Lille.  Beneath  the  black  marble  . 
*  cross  that  shadows  his  grave  are  two  dates,  1858 — 1900.  These 
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dates  are  sufficient  in  their  cold  simplicity.  For,  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer  who  knew  him  so  well  :  “Elies  r^sument 
rhistoire  d’une  grand  ame,  livr^e  palpitante  I’angoisse,  d’une 
inepuisable  bontd,  d’une  gloire  tranchee  en  pleine  floraison  de 
beaux  pofemes  harmonieux  ;  toute  uiie  vie  hautaine  et  retiree, 
pure  d ’ostentation,  de  haine,  de  bassesses  et  de  viles  prosternar 
tions.” 

Albert  Samain  had  done  with  Paris,  but  Paris  had  not  done 
with  Albert  Samain.  A  year  after  his  death  appeared  Le  Chariot 
d’Or,  work  which  emphasises  a  curious  contradiction  in  this 
poet  of  twilight  and  resignation,  as  he  so  often  seems.  “J’ai 
dans  la  tete,”  he  said  once  in  a  letter,  “un  grand  cheval  k  crinike 
flottante  au  vent  qui  hennit  et  se  cabre.”  It  is  this  fretting 
expansion  of  a  fastidious  artist  which  indeed  is  sometimes  almost 
startling  in  Samain  in  such  lines  as  these  : — 

“  Mon  coeiir  est  pomme  un  H4rodc  morne  pt  pal**, 

Un  Salomon  somptueux,  tristo  et  puissant 
Qui  suit  d’un  ceil  raapnifique  et  languissant 
Los  ballets  infinis  dans  Ics  bautes  sailes  ..." 

But  for  the  most  part  thought  and  form  are  w^edded  in  a  purity 
of  almost  Greek  distinction,  and  he  remains  essentially  the  singer 
of  exquisite  vignettes,  such  as  this  : — 

"  Ma  fille,  laissp-lJi  ton  aiguille  et  ta  laine: 

Le  maltre  va  reutrer;  sur  la  table  de  chenn 
Avec  la  nappe  neuve  aux  plis  dtincelants 
Meta  la  faience  claire  et  lea  verrea  brillant« 

Dans  la  coupe  arrondie  I'anse  li  col  de  pygue 
Pose  les  fruits  choisis  aur  des  feuilles  de  vigne  r 
Les  pfiches  que  recouvre  un  velours  vierge  encore, 

Et  les  lourds  raisins  bleua  m61ds  aux  raisijis  dor. 

Que  le  pain  bien  coup^  remplisse  les  corbeilles, 

Et  puis  ferme  la  porte  et  chassc  les  abeillea  .  .  . 

Dehors  le  soleil  brfile,  et  la  muraille  cult. 

Rapprochons  les  volets,  faisons  presque  la  nuit. 

Afin  qu’ainsi  la  salle,  aux  t^nftbres  plong4p, 

S'embaume  toute  aux  fruits  dont  la  table  cat  charg^p.” 

The  Polyphbme ,  which  appeared  in  1906,  in  spite  of  its  tensity 
of  action',  in  the  Greek  sense  of  suffering,  is  lightened  frequently 
by  such  glimpses  of  utter  tranquillity. 

But,  four  years  before  the  appearance  of  Polyphkme,  the  four 
prose  Contes  had  annotated  with  curious  precision  the  different 
stages  of  Albert  Samain’s  development.  In  “Xanthis”  we  have 
the  purely  pagan  side  which  presented  itself  in  his  earlier  poetry. 
She  is  “une  petite  statuette  de  Tanagra,  irreproohablement  jolie,” 
and  she  is  hailed  on  all  sides  as  “la  liimifere  de  la  vitrine.”  Natur¬ 
ally  she  has  admirers,  one  of  them  “un  marquis  de  vieux  Saxe" 
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and  another  “un  jeune  buste  de  marbre,”  who  is  a  musician. 
Into  this  enchanted  world  there  bursts  suddenly  a  rough  little 
bronze  faun  who  is  seized  by  a  primitive  passion  for  Xanthis. 
It  is  a  minute  tragedy  as  exquisitely  chiselled  as  the  “statuette 
de  Tanagra”  herself.  The  faun  woos  her  in  his  rustic  manner, 
and  when  she  fails  to  come  to  him  he  goes  in  search  of  her  : — 

"  II  avait  a  peine  fait  vingt  pas,  efc  toum4  le  coffret  de  bois  de  rose  qiii 
formait  Tangle  de  la  vitrine,  qu’il  Taporput. 

“HelasI  c’dtait  sur  les  genoux  de  Todieux  magot  qu’elle  4tait  assise.  Tn 
fou  rire  la  secouait;  ct  le  vilain  bonhomme,  gloussant  plus  fort  que  jamais, 
chiffonnait  de  scs  gros  dnigts  boudinds  le  peplum  d’azur  dont  les  beaux  plis 
semblaient  souffrir.  Ah  I  ce  ne  fut  pas  long.  Un  rugissement  se  fit  entendre, 
dont  fr^miront  les  vitres,  le  faune  leva  son  poing  de  bronze,  et  pafil  .  .  . 
la  petite  danseuse  de  Tanagra,  sans  meme  jeter  un  cri,  se  cassa  en  mille 
morceaux.” 

But  in  “Hyalis”  we  have  the  humanised  pagan  side  of  this 
poet,  the  side  which  found  its  full  expression  in  Polypheme. 
Hyalis  is  a  little  faun  born  in  the  forests  and  knowing  as  little 
of  the  human  soul  as  had  the  slayer  of  Xanthis.  Only  the  sage 
Glaucos  detects  at  once  that  his  protige  is  not  like  other  fauns, 
and  he  fears  for  Hyalis  :  “0  mon  fils,  j’ai  beaucoup  vecu,  et  j’ai 
appris  que  la  premiere  loi  du  monde  est  la  conformite  des  etres 
a  leur  destin^e.  Souvent  je  pense  h  toi ;  Tame  qui  regarde  par 
tes  yeux  n’est  point  celle  d’un  faune,  et  je  crains  qu’il  ne  t’en 
arrive  malheur.” 

This  foreboding  of  Glaucos  w^as  only  too  true.  Hyalis  grew 
weary  of  the  nymphs  who  listened  to  his  pagan  wooing.  He 
forsook  Pan  and  fell  in  love  wdth  the  girl  Nyza,  who  w^as  terrified 
at  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  through  the  shadows. 

Denied  the  love  of  Nyza,  he  asks  for  the  philtre  of  death, 
and  when  the  sorceress  giants  his  wdsh  he  empties  it  in  the 
very  moment  of  arriving  at  this  astounding  flash  of  wisdom  : 
“Les  dieux  ne  connaissent  pas  la  douceur  de  pleurer.”  And  with 
the  poison  working  in  his  veins  he  approaches  the  couch  of  the 
sleeping  maiden  :  “Un  froid  glace  I’enveloppa,  comme  une  urne 
plongde  dans  I’eau,  son  ame  s’emplit  rapidement  de  croissantes 
ten^bres,  il  poussa  un  long  soupir,  et  sa  tete,  toujours  suspendue 
au  souffle  de  la  vierge,  glissa  sans  bruit  sur  roreiller.” 

Then  in  “Divine  Bontemps”  we  have  the  wholly  non-pagan 
side  of  Albert  Samain ,  w’hose  heroine  is  the  incarnation  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  of  tranquillity,  of  pity.  And  as  she  passes  her  last  days 
among  Her  memories  and  the  gentle  echoes  of  her  childhood. 
Divine  Bontemps  **n’osait  pas  demander  &  Dieu  de  mourir.” 

But  in  “Bov^re  et  Angis^le’’  the  two  points  of  view— the  pagan 
joy  of  life  and  the  Christian  ideal  of  renunciation — are  placed 
side  by  side.  The  hero,  having  run  the  gamut  of  experience  in 
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the  land  of  the  sun,  goes  to  the  land  of  shadows  and  learns  the 
new  charm.  He  is  captivated  by  the  mournful  resignation  of 
Angisfele,  while  she,  in  her  turn,  is  lured  by  the  glories  of  life  in 
the  sunlight.  Eov^re  speaks  to  her  of  the  exaltation  of  sacrifice, 
of  the  ecstasy  of  resignation,  but  Angisfele  shakes  her  head,  and 
answers:  “Je  le  croyais  avant  de  t’avoir  connu,  mais  je  me 
trompais  :  rien  ne  depasse  I’amour.”  This  strange  story  was 
never  finished  in  its  final  form,  and  one  may  well  imagine  that 
its  author  was  still  swayed  between  the  two  conceptions  of  human 
development.  Perhaps  to  the  very  last  the  “grand  cheval 
crinifere  flottante  au  vent”  was  neighing  triumphantly?  Perhaps 
at  the  last  he  echoed  in  his  very  soul  the  cry  of  AngisMe :  “Ne 
me  parle  plus,  plus  jamais,  jamais,  entends-du,  de  la  souffrance!” 
Yes,  it  may  w^ell  be  that  the  poet  of  shadows,  of  silence,  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  had  in  his  heart  the  despair  of  Angisele,  which,  in  its 
fashion,  was  so  infinitely  deeper  than  the  despair  of  her  lover. 

J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
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RATES  AND  TAXES. 

A  LITTLE  less  than  two  thousand  years  ago  (we  read)  :  “There 
went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should 
be  taxed.”  ^  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  coincidence  that  the  decree 
(or  ultimatum)  which  led  to  all  the  wwld  being  taxed  now,  was 
issued  by  the  last  man  to  die  bearing  the  proud  titles  of  Imperator 
semper  Augustus,  which  he  professed  to  inherit  from  Octavian. 

Some  time  before  the  war  Lord  Crewe  observed  that  :  “We 
pay  our  taxes  in  sorrow  and  our  rates  in  anger.”  This  was  no 
doubt  true  then  ;  the  reason  being,  I  think,  that  the  rate-collector 
came  at  regular  intervals  wdth  a  demand  note  for  a  fairly  large 
sum;  and,  as  the  amount  was,  and  is,  calculated  on  the  annual 
value  of  land  and  houses,  the  poundage  seemed  extremely  heavy. 
People  were  paying  rates  of  8s.  or  9s.  in  the  pound,  while  they 
only  paid  income  tax  of  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound.  Now  they  pay 
rates  of  16s.,  18s.,  or  even  20s.  in  the  pound,  but  they  pay  an 
income  tax  of  6s.,  so  that  rates  appear  to  have  doubled,  while 
income  tax  has  been  multiplied  by  five. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  difference.  Rates  are  still  assessed 
in  most  cases  on  the  pre-w^ar  valuation ;  and,  since  the  buying 
power  of  the  pound  has  been  halved,  rates  only  take  the  same 
real  wealth  from  us  that  they  did  in  1914.  Income  tax,  how¬ 
ever,  takes  no  notice  of  a  depreciated  currency,  so  that  it  has 
been  really  quintupled,  while  the  doubling  of  rates  is  almost 
nominal.  For  most  of  the  people  w’ho  have  no  farms  or  extensive 
business  premises  the  burden  of  rates  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  burden  of  income  tax.  Some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difference  between  the  town  and  country,  for  rateable 
values  are  lower  in  the  country  and  rent  takes  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  income. 

In  my  opinion  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  can  keep  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  our  county  and  district  councils  within  their  present 
limits ;  a  considerable  rise  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  unless  prices 
in  general  should  fall  appreciably.  In  any  case  we  must  expect 
a  permanent  addition  to  local  burdens  under  the  housing  scheme 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Although  it  is  now  generally  recog¬ 
nised  that  subsidies  are  a  mistake,  the  subsidised  housing  scheme 
has  probably  gone  too  far  to  be  arrested  ;  for  each  district,  where 

(1)  This  was  the  Vicpsima  horeditutum  et  Irgatnmm,  (ViceMma  hereditatum  et 
Ifgntomm)  a  kind  of  Acquisition  or  Succession  Duty,  payable  on  the  sum 
Inherited  and  graduated  according  to  kinship  to  the  deceased. 
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houses  have  not  been  built,  will  say  to  itself :  ‘‘The  Government 
is  paying  out  a  lot  of  money,  why  should  we  not  get  our  share?" 
Of  course,  the  Government  can  only  pay  out  money  which  it  gets 
from  the  taxpayer ;  but  the  ratepayer  is  easily  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  Paul  and  the  other  fellow  is  Peter.  We  must 
expect,  too,  the  heavy  expenses  of  a  revaluation  of  rateable 
property  throughout  the  country,  since  the  old  assessment  has 
become  obsolete  through  the  depreciation  of  the  Bradbury.  The 
education  rate,  also,  seems  very  definitely  in  the  ascendant,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  cost  of  other  services  now  provided  for  by 
voluntary  effort,  such  as  hospitals,  will  be  thrown  on  the  rate¬ 
payer. 

If  I  were  asked,  “What  prospect  can  you  see  of  relief  for  the 
ratepayer?”  I  should  be  compelled  to  answer,  “Very  little!" 
Relief  which  is  obtained  by  transferring  the  cost  of  particular 
services  to  what  is  called  the  national  Exchequer  is  worse  than 
useless,  for  all  ratepayers  are  taxpayers,  and  money  spent  by  the 
ratepayer’s  representatives  is  looked  at  far  more  carefully  than 
the  millions  so  cheerfully  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  his  speech  to  the  London  Municipal 
Society,  calculates  that  rates  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
risen  from  £82J  millions  in  1914  to  £200  millions  in  1920 ;  more¬ 
over,  the  increase  of  rates  “will  be  a  continuous  and  progressive 
burden.”  London’s  rates  have  exactly  doubled  in  the  six  years, 
having  grown  from  £16  millions  to  £32  millions ;  in  nine  London 
boroughs  the  rates  for  1921  wull  average  over  21s.  in  the  pound, 
and  in  the  remaining  boroughs  the  average  will  be  about  IVs. 
Many  prominent  men  among  our  local  administrators,  led  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Somerset  County  Council,  have  been  pointing 
out  that  local  authorities  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  the  increase 
of  local  expenditure  and  rates  during  recent  years.  A  large  and 
increasing  part  of  this  expenditure  has  been  forced  on  them 
through  the  new  duties  imposed  on  local  authorities  by  .\ct  of 
Parliament.  An  Act  is  passed,  and  then  county  or  town  councils 
have  to  carry  it  out  at  the  expense  of  their  ratepayers.  If  they 
tried  to  exercise  the  discretion  which  is  implied  in  the  words 
“local  government,”  the  old  Local  Government  Board  or  the  new 
Ministry  of  Health  w’ould  come  down  on  them  with  the  threat 
to  do  the  work  and  surcharge  the  council  with  the  cost.  More 
often  the  bureaucrats  of  Whitehall  have  employed  the  ingenious 
device  called  “grants  in  aid,”  by  which  they  profess  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost,  if  the  local  council  will  do  their  bidding;  but  the 
policy  has  the  same  result  of  increasing  the  rates,  although  part 
of  the  new'  charge  is  thrown  on  the  taxes. 

There  are  certain  cases  where  our  rating  system  presses  with 
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undue  weight,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  instance  is  the 
rating  of  the  clergy  on  their  tithes;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
system  is  vastly  better  than  anything  which  has  hitherto  been 
suggested  as  an  alternative.  For  one  thing  it  is  an  ancient 
system,  which  has  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries;  for, 
although  our  rating  law  depends  very  largely  on  the  well-known 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  in  one  sense  was  a  sequel  to  her 
father’s  greed  in  pillaging  the  religious  and  charitable  houses, 
local  rates  for  special  purposes  were  already  a  part  of  English 
law.  Since  it  is  a  thing  which  has  grown  up,  and  not  the  creation 
of  some  ill-conceived  statute,  the  law  and  the  practice  are  well 
understood,  and  valuation  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  is  a 
simple  matter. 

If  the  basis  is  changed,  there  will  be  endless  trouble  over 
valuation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  out  what  most  kinds  of 
pperty  are  worth  from  year  to  year,  but  their  capital  value  is 
less  easy  to  ascertain.  If  you  go  further,  as  was  proposed  in  the 
fatuous  land  value  duties  of  the  so-called  “People’s  Budget,”  you 
are  dealing  with  abstractions  and  theories ;  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  try  to  fetter  the  human  mind  or  to  discourage  the 
imagination,  but  too  much  imagination  is  not  wanted  in  a  rate- 
collector’s  office.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  size  of  a  man’s 
house  is  not  an  accurate  criterion  of  his  ability  to  bear  taxation  ; 
there  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  not  very  much ;  the  fact  that  the 
man  occupies  a  house  of  a  certain  size  must  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  he  can  at  least  afford  to  pay  rates  on  it.  If  he  is  a  single 
man,  living  in  lodgings  or  chambers,  he  may  be  able  to  contribute 
much  more  than  his  indirect  share  of  his  landlady’s  rates  and  rent, 
but  the  instances  where  this  must  be  so  are  numerically  insig¬ 
nificant.  In  all  questions  of  this  kind  we  ought  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  legal  maxim  :  “Hard  cases  make  good  law.” 

A  few  years  ago  the  favourite  proposal  among  advanced  poli¬ 
ticians  was  the  rating  of  land  values,  and  the  agitation  is  still 
continued.  The  pro}X)sal  took  two  forms.  In  one  form  it  would 
have  transferred  part  of  the  burden  of  local  expenditure  from 
occupiers  to  owmers,  and  such  a  change  was  manifestly  inequit¬ 
able,  seeing  that  rents  had  been  fixed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
tenant  w’ould  pay  rates  and  all  other  outgoings  except  property 
tax.  The  famous  Boyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  sent 
round  a  questionnaire  to  economists.  One  question  asked  : 
“What  would  be  the  effect  of  transferring  the  rates  from  tenants 
to  landlords?  ”  Professor  Cannan  answered,  with  a  brevity  which 
wag  also  the  soul  of  wit  :  “If  a  tenant  is  allowed  to  deduct  the 
rates,  or  the  cost  of  getting  his  hair  cut,  his  rent  will  be  so  much 
higher,”  and  that  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  question.  The 
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driving  ix)wer  behind  this  agitation  was  much  the  same  as  that 
behind  most  agitations  in  connection  with  rates  and  taxes,  i.e. 
the  wish  to  throw  your  burden  on  some  other  man’s  shoulders. 

In  its  second  and  more  reasonable  form  the  rating  of  land 
values  would  throw  the  rates,  or  a  specified  percentage  of  them, 
on  the  persons  holding  interests  in  land  apart  from  buildings  and 
improvements  on  it.  The  proposal  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  present  law’  discourages  building  and  improvements  by  putting 
a  tax  on  them,  so  land  reformers  argue  that  the  right  thing  is 
to  ignore  buildings  or  improvements  and  to  take  the  selling  value 
of  th6  bare  site  as  the  thing  to  be  taxed.  No  doubt  there  is 
.something  in  the  argument;  the  existing  law,  however,  works 
smoothly  because  the  annual  value  of  any  given  property,  whether 
a  house,  a  farm,  a  shop,  or  a  factory,  is  easily  ascertained.  ^  In 
most  cases  the  owner  and  the  occupier  are  different  persons,  and 
the  rent  gives  you  the  valuation  that  you  want.  Again,  you  can 
see  what  you  are  assessing ;  but  for  a  land  value  rate  you  have 
to  imagine  all  the  buildings  cleared  away.  What  is  the  value 
of  a  village  site  on  the  Yprcs  or  Menin  Road,  where  four  years 
of  high  explosives  have  given  you,  with  painful  literalness,  the 
“bare  site  ”  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  Land  Taxers?  No  doubt 
the  driving  power  behind  the  demand  for  the  taxation  of  site 
values  is  derived  from  the  occasional  but  glaring  instances  of 
small  plots  of  ground  in  or  near  our  big  cities,  which  are  not 
being  used  for  any  purpose  and  therefore  escape  rates,  because 
they  have  no  “occupier”  within  the  meaning  of  the  rating  laws. 
It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  impose  a  special  rate  on  such  bits 
of  land,  but  the  yield  would  be  insignificant. 

There  are,  however,  certain  acts  of  consumption,  to  use  an 
awkw’ard  phrase,  which  cause  a  burden  to  be  throwm  on  to  the 
community ;  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  driving  of  heavy 
motor  vehicles  over  the  roads  maintained  by  the  ratepayers. 
There  is  no  reason  w’hy  the  owners  of  such  vehicles,  w'hether 
they  are  lorries,  or  omnibuses,  or  charabancs,  or  Rolls-Royces, 
should  not  pay,  either  to  the  Treasury  or  to  the  county  councils, 
a  sum  proportioned  to  the  w’eight  and  speed  of  the  vehicle  and 
the  number  of  miles  run. 

There  is  also  a  possible  source  of  new  revenue  in  what  the 
Americans  call  “Street  franchises.”  When  an  American  muni¬ 
cipality  grants  a  company  the  right  to  run  trams  along  its  streets, 
it  lays  down  various  conditions,  one  of  w’hich  is  the  payment  of 
an  annual  rent  or  a  sum  dowm  ;  in  some  cases  the  amounts  received 
by  the  ratepayers  are  very  large,  because  the  value  of  the  con¬ 
cession  is  also  very  large.  In  England  attempts  have  been  made 
to  do  the  same  thing,  but  by  a  rule  made  in  the  Private  Bill 
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Office  without  (so  far  as  I  know)  any  instruction  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  any  clause  in  a  Private  Bill  reserving  such  a  rent 
to  the  municipality  is  struck  out  before  the  Bill  gets  to  Committee. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  get  round  this  rule ;  very  often  a 
tramway  company  undertakes  to  spend  large  sums  in  street 
widening,  and  so  on.  No  good  reason  exists  for  the  rule,  which 
ought  to  be  rescinded.  Exceptions  have  been  made  in  several 
cases,  the  first  being,  I  think,  when  a  motor  omnibus  company 
was  made  to  pay  three-eighths  of  a  penny  per  mile  (over  a  par¬ 
ticular  stretch  of  road)  to  the  iSIiddlesex  County  Council :  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  might  well  be  applied  (with  the  necessary 
modifications)  to  all  heavy  vehicles.  Other  concessionnaires  who 
want  to  dig  up  our  streets  in  order  to  lay  rails  on  them,  or  gas 
and  water  pipes  or  electric  cables  under  them,  might  quite  well 
pay  a  rent  for  the  privilege. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the  Land  Tax  and  the 
Inhabited  House  Duty  should  be  handed  over  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  The  two  taxes  now  yield  only  £2^  millions  a  year,  and  the 
Inhabited  House  Duty  is  paid  mainly  in  the  big  towns  where 
house  rent  is  high.  County  councils  would  gain  a  little  by  the 
transference  of  the  Land  Tax,  and  town  councils  by  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  Inhabited  House  Duty. 

Last  July  certain  local  authorities  in  the  county  of  Durham 
gave  permission  to  a  motor  ’bus  company  to  run  services  over 
new  routes  on  condition  that  they  paid  twopence  per  mile  run. 
The  company  appealed  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  against  the 
charge,  but  the  Ministry  decided  that  it  was  reasonable  and  must 
be  paid. 

Four  months  earlier  Sir  Henry  Maybury,  in  his  evidence  before 
» Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  Bill  empower¬ 
ing  the  Leigh  Corporation  to  run  motor  omnibuses  in  their  own 
and  outside  districts,  gave  the  Minister  of  Transport’s  opinion, 
which  was  that  a  minimum  of,  say,  three  halfpence  per  ’bus  mile 
should  be  paid  in  all  such  cases  for  maintenance  charges ;  where 
roads  require  to  be  made  suitable  for  this  kind  of  traffic  the 
maximum  payment  should  be  .^700  per  road  mile.  One  reads, 
with  surprise,  that  “hitherto,  except  in  special  cases,  the  main¬ 
tenance  contribution  had  been  generally  fixed  at  three  farthings 
or  one  penny  per  car  mile.” 

One  of  the  brilliant  innovations  in  Mr.  McKenna’s  great  Budget 
of  September,  1915,  w^as  the  Entertainment  Tax.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  handing  this  tax  over  to  local  authorities 
snd  making  the  town  or  county  council  the  licensing  or  taxing 
wthority.  Under  such  a  plan  cinemas,  music-halls  and  theatres 
^ould  pay  an  annual  licence  fee  (which  might  be  graduated 
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according  to  the  population)  to  the  town  council ;  football  and 
other  clubs  might  also  pay  an  annual  fee  for  the  right  to  charge 
gate  money,  though  the  assessment  would  be  more  difficult.  In 
general,  one  may  say  that  changes  in  local  finance  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  keeping  locally  collected  revenues  within  the 
locality. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  rates  to  that  of  taxes,  the  first 
thing  to  be  observed  is  that  national  expenditure  has  increased 
far  more  rapidly  than  local  expenditure,  having  grown  from  the 
;£197|  millions  of  the  1914  Budget  to  the  £1,184  millions  of  the 
1920 'Budget.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  a  large  part  of  our 
present  expenditure  might  have  been  avoided  if  a  sound  system 
of  taxation  had  been  adopted  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
Had  that  been  done,  stay-at-home  citizens  might  have  learnt  that 
a  war  involves  sacrifices  even  by  those  who  do  not  fight;  we 
should  have  heard  less  about  “business  as  usual,”  high  prices, 
war  profits,  and  war  bonuses.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
you  cannot  throw  the  cost  of  a  war  on  posterity ;  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  involved  in  war  have  to  be  made  at  the  time,  and  if  the 
Government  is  not  honest  or  strong  enough  to  impose  adequate 
taxation,  it  will  nevertheless  tax  its  citizens  through  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  currency.  What  has  really  happened  in  these  last 
six  years  is  that,  instead  of  having  an  honest  income  tax,  which 
would  have  ]>aid  all  the  home  costs  of  the  war  while  it  w’ent  on, 
the  Chancellor  has  been  clipping  bit  after  bit  off  the  British 
sovereign. 

This  has  the  same  effect  as  an  income  tax  of  (say)  10s,  in  the 
pound,  levied  without  exemptions  or  abatements.  Indeed,  it  has 
worse  effects,  because,  if  people  had  .seen  that  they  were  all  paying 
a  heavy  income  tax,  they  would  have  restricted  their  own  expen¬ 
diture  and  would  have  taken  good  care  that  the  Government  did 
not  w^aste  their  money.  This,  of  course,  is  one  reason  why 
Governments  won't  impose  heavy  taxation  while  a  war  goes  on: 
they  like  to  be  able  to  spend  freely  without  having  to  come  to 
the  taxpayer  for  the  money.  Even  in  this  third  year  after  the 
Armistice  the  Chancellor  cannot  balance  his  accounts.  He  makes 
a  pretence  of  so  doing  by  putting  on  the  revenue  side  money 
obtained  by  selling  war  stores,  which  is  very  much  the  same 
thing  as  if  a  town  council  sold  its  town  hall  and  used  the 
purchase  money  to  reduce  the  rates. 

Local  authorities  cannot  practise  this  financial  jugglery,  for 
they  are  tied  down  by  statutory  rules  and  audits.  The  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Government  are  financial  puritans  when  they 
are  laying  down  rules  for  councils,  but  they  claim  a  dispensing 
power  when  their  own  accounts  are  concerned.  The  fundamental 
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difference  between  Parliament  and  a  council  is  that  the  council 
cannot  borrow  to  meet  current  expenditure  ;  it  must  come  straight 
to  the  ratepayer  wdth  the  bill,  whereas  Parliament  may  permit 
the  Government  to  borrow  for  day-to-day  expenditure.  It  is 
really  this  practice  of  borrowing  which  is  resjwnsible  not  only  for 
our  huge  war  debt,  but  also  for  the  wasteful  expenditure  during 
the  war,  and  for  the  high  taxation  at  the  present  moment,  and, 
apparently,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  our  tax  system  as  it 
stands.  Some  years  ago  it  was  generally  supposed  that  half  tlie 
annual  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation,  and  the 
other  half  by  indirect  taxation.  There  was  never  any  logical  or 
economic  basis  for  this  idea,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  tax- 
collectors’  claws  it  has  become  obsolete;  there  is,  indeed,  some 
difficulty  in  drawing  this  line  between  the  two  kinds  of  taxation. 
Id  theory  a  direct  tax  sticks  where  it  falls — you  can  hardly  pass 
on  your  income  tax  to  your  client,  your  employer,  or  your 
customers;  though  the  amount  of  income  tax  may  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  fixing  the  higher  salaries,  such  as  those  of  a 
bank  chairman.  Death  duties  are  evidently  direct,  and  cannot 
be  shifted ;  an  instruction  in  a  will  to  pay  a  certain  sum  “free 
of  legacy  duty  ’’  is  merely  an  order  to  add  so  much*  per  cent,  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  it  is  really  difficult  to 
ay  whether  it  is  direct  or  indirect ;  sometimes  the  tax  will  be 
passed  on  by  the  producers  to  the  consumer,  and  in  the  long 
ran,  if  the  tax  became  permanent,  this  would  be  the  rule.  But 
there  are  certainly  cases  where  no  part  of  the  tax  could  be  passed 
on.  I  need  only  give  one  instance — the  younger  rubber  planta¬ 
tion  companies,  which  are  in  fact  taxed  on  their  output  rather 
than  on  their  profits ;  therefore  the  tax  is  exceptionally  unfair. 
Everyone  welcomes  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  announcement  that  the 
Excess  Profits  Duty  w'ill  disappear  during  the  next  eighteen 
months.  Income  Tax,  Death  Duties  and  Excess  Profits  Duty 
ire  at  present  the  main  resources  of  the  Chancellor,  and  if  we 
fount  them  all  ns  direct  taxes,  the  proportion  is  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  more  modern  methods.  Yet  large  sums  are  still 
raised  by  the  taxes  on  tobacco,  intoxicants,  and  tea. 

If  we  are  to  have  indirect  taxes  at  all,  nothing  more  suitable 
than  tobacco  and  alcohol  could  be  found ;  these  things  cost  very 
little  to  produce,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  a  god-send  to 
Finance  Ministers.  Moreover,  if  the  taxpayer  feel  himself  really 
W  np,  he  can  dispense  with  them  without  injuring  his  health 
or  diminishing  his  efficiency.  In  the  case  of  spirits  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  a  tax  on  them,  even  if  the  revenue  were  not 
needed,  because  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  manufacture  would 
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make  too  many  opportunities  for  over-drinking.  Ninety  years 
ago  “  free  trade  in  beer  ”  was  actually  tried  by  Parliament ;  any 
person  having  the  right  to  claim  a  retail  licence  on  payment  of 
two  guineas.  Sydney  Smith  describes  the  results  in  a  sentence : 
“Everyone  is  drunk,  those  who  are  not  singing  are  sprawling; 
the  sovereign  people  is  in  a  beastly  state.” 

With  the  taxation  on  whiskey  and  brandy  little  fault  can  be 
found,  though  it  must  be  said  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  are 
excessive.  In  the  case  of  beer  the  present  rate  of  taxation  is 
more  than  excessive ;  since  people  will  drink  .something  ex¬ 
hilarating,  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  drink  beer.  Wine, 
perhaps,  is  still  more  severely  taxed,  so  that  its  use  is  almost 
prohibitive  except  to  people  with  plenty  of  spare  money.  Con¬ 
tinental  countries  have  found  it  a  good  policy  to  encourage  the 
use  of  wine,  especially  by  soldiers  on  active  service. 

But  there  are  many  other  articles  of  consumption  which  are 
now  taxed,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  mineral  waters,  dried  fruits,  and 
so  on.  No  doubt  something  must  be  done  on  grounds  of  fairness 
to  rope  in  the  elusive  teetotaller  somewhere,  and  T  suppose  that 
men  who  like  their  mineral  waters  neat  should  be  prepared  to 
pay  a  tax  on  them  But  the  tea  duty  is  too  high,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  coffee  duty.  Tlu're  can  he  no  question  at  all 
that  the  sugar  duty  ought  to  be  abolished  entirely.  Sugar  is  such 
a  sound  and  necessary  article  of  food,  and  so  important  a  raw 
material  in  various  manufactures  such  as  jams,  biscuits,  and 
chocolate,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  taxed  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

In  addition  to  what  we  may  call  “taxes  on  things,”  there  are 
taxes  on  transactions ;  both  presumably  being  relics  of  the  Feudal 
System,  when  the  lord  used  to  claim  certain  dues  on  the  happen¬ 
ing  of  certain  events.  If  a  man  buys  or  sells  a  parcel  of  land,  a 
house,  a  share  in  a  company,  or  if  he  grants  or  takes  a  lease, 
he  has  to  pay  a  special  tax  to  the  Government,  graduated 
according  to  the  value  of  the  thing  bought,  sold  or  leased.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  man  is  more  able  to  pay 
taxation  because  he  is  selling  a  piece  of  property?  The  presump¬ 
tion  is  all  the  other  way.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  purchaser, 
there  is  only  a  presumption  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  at 
the  moment  command  of  a  certain  sum  of  money;  but  he  may 
have  been  compelled  to  sell  some  other  bit  of  property  and  is 
merely  re-investing.  Or,  again,  he  may  have  received  a  legacy 
on  which  he  has  already  paid  10  percent,  to  the  Treasury.  Once 
again,  he  may  be  merely  putting  his  hard-earned  savings  for 
the  year  into  some  security. 

I  now  come  to  one  of  my  chief  contentions  :  that  indirect  taxes, 
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jpart  from  moderate  duties  on  tobacco,  intoxicants,  tea,  mineral 
\vaters  and  petrol,  are  wrong  in  principle.  At  the  vei^  least  it 
w  agreed  by  all  modern  economists  that  taxation  should  be  based 
upon  ability  to  pay.  The  purchase  of  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  land  and  houses,  or  of  stocks  and  shares,  the 
leasing  of  a  house,  and  so  on,  provide  no  indication  of  ability 
to  bear  extra  taxation.  The  only  criterion  of  ability  to  pay  is 
income,  after  an  allowance  has  been  rhade  for  the  necessary 
claims  on  that  income,  determined  by  a  person’s  family  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by  his  position  in  society ;  by  the 
last  terra  I  mean  that  a  man  who  inherits  a  big  property  has  a 
much  smaller  surplus  to  play  with  than  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  for  himself  or  than  the  son  of  a  nouveau  riche. 

There  are  other  objections  to  indirect  taxation.  Now  that  the 
(jovernment  has  become  the  largest  employer  of  labour  in  the 
country,  and  has  foolishly  accepted  the  principle  that  wages  must 
rise  as  the  cost  of  living  rises,  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether 
indirect  taxation,  so  far  as  it  is  levied  on  things  consumed  by 
the  working  classes,  yields  any  net  revenue.  Obviously  a  tax  on 
a  thing  makes  it  dearer,  and  a  tax  on  several  things  raises  what 
h  called  the  “index  of  the  cost  of  living,”  which  is  follow’ed 
automatically  by  an  addition  to  the  salaries  or  w'ages  of  Govern¬ 
ment  employees.  In  some  cases  indirect  taxation,  especially  if 
it  is  severe,  imposes  a  sacrifice  on  citizens  which  is  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  revenue  raised.  If  a  man  buys  a  bottle  of  wine, 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  wine,  and  in 
addition  the  wholesaler’s  and  retailer’s  profit  on  the  duty,  and 
if  he  buys  it  at  an  hotel  or  restaurant,  he  also  pays  the  very 
much  larger  rate  of  profit  charged  by  them.  But  there  is  also 
the  case  of  the  man  who  looks  at  the  price  list,  considers  his 
income,  and  comes  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  buy  wine  at  all.  Now  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  imposed  a  very  serious  deprivation  on  our  wune-loving  but 
otherwise  abstemious  citizen,  and,  after  all,  obtains  no  revenue 
for  the  Treasury.  This,  as  the  shrewdest  of  Continental  econo¬ 
mists,  Bastiat,  might  say,  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  not 
seen,  although  more  important  than  the  things  which  are  seen. 

One  source  of  national  revenue  w'hich  has  grown  very  much 
of  late  years  is  the  duty  on  property  passing  at  death.  Taxes 
of  this  kind  are  very  ancient  and  natural,  and  within  limits  sound 
in  principle.  When  a  man  succeeds  to  property,  or  receives  a 
logacy,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  has  a  special  ability  to  bear 
taxation  because  his  income  is  suddenly  increased.  But  in  the 
of  big  landed  properties  where  the  owner,  by  long  custom, 
l>ears  many  charges  on  his  income,  which  reduce  the  amount  at 
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his  disposal  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole,  the  present  rates 
of  duty  press  very  hardly;  in  fact,  our  war  taxation  has  almost 
crushed  out  the  landed  gentry. 

This  fact  and  the  enormous  increase  of  the  income  tax  mark 
the  chief  contrast  between  the  finance  of  the  late  war  and  the 
finance  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relied  mainly  on  indirect  taxes ;  a  duty  on  imported  wheat 
sent  up  the  value  of  agricultural  land  to  an  enormous  height, 
and  gave  fortunes  to  landowners.  The  late  war  was  financed 
mainly  by  direct  taxation,  and  has  almost  caused  the  extinction 
of  the  landowning  class.  In  fact,  the  Napoleonic  war  was  paid 
for  mainly  by  the  poor,  and  the  last  war  mainly  by  the  middle 
and  wealthy  classes. 

Unfortunately  the  debasement  of  the  currency  has  concealed 
or  distorted  the  economic  facts  of  the  last  six  years,  and  there 
are  still  people,  headed  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in  its 
ridiculous  memorandum  on  “Increases  of  Wealth  during  the 
War,”  who  maintain  that  the  country,  or  at  least  the  property- 
owning  class,  is  wealthier  as  the  result  of  the  war.  .\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  well-to-do  person,  say  a  judge,  a  bishop,  or  a  Cabinet 
Minister  wdth  £5,000  a  year  salary,  has  given  up  two-thirds  of  his 
income.  Before  the  war,  income  and  super  tax  left  him  a  net 
income  of  £4,658  6s.  8d.  ;  now  these  two  taxes,  combined  with 
the  depreciation  of  the  pound  sterling,  have  reduced  his  ^5.000 
to  the  pre-war  equivalent  of  £1,560. 

Let  us  now  see  what  answer  should  be  given  to  the  question : 
“How  w’ould  you  construct  an  ideal  Budget?”  First  of  all  I 
would  cut  down  expenditure  to  a  definite  figure,  and  leave  the 
Cabinet  to  allocate  the  amount  among  the  departments.  Then 
I  would  raise  the  necessary  sum  entirely  from  income  tax,  death 
duties,  and  taxes  upon  intoxicants,  tobacco,  tea,  mineral  waters, 
petrol,  motor  vehicles  and  various  licences.  If  we  recognise 
clearly  that  taxation  should  be  based  upon  “ability  to  pay," 
everything  else  follows  fairly  simply  ;  the  test  of  ability  is  income, 
consequently  the  income  tax  should  be  the  main  source  of  national 
revenue,  just  as  rates  are  the  main  source  of  local  revenue,  though 
additions  from  other  sources  are  not  to  be  despised.  Since  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  income  tax  has  been 
greatly  simplified.  Lord  Colwyn  and  his  colleagues  adopted  some 
of  the  suggestions  offered  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook  and  myself 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Association  Committee,^  of  which  the 
chief  were  the  taxation  of  the  first  part  of  every  person’s  income 
at  the  same  rate  and  the  extension  of  the  allowances  for  marriage, 
children,  and  other  dependents.  Unfortunately  they  rejected  two 
(1)  See  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1920,  page  743. 
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points  which  were  au  essential  part  of  our  scheme  ;  (1)  The 
collection  of  the  tax  at  the  time  of  payment  on  all  salaries,  wages 
and  other  periodical  payments,  just  as  it  is  now  collected  in  the 
case  of  interest,  dividends  and  rents  above  a  certain  figure ;  and 
(2)  the  lowering  of  the  point  6f  total  exemption  from  income  tax 
to  some  such  figure  as  JEIOO  a  year. 

During  a  big  war  there  was  no  sound  reason  why  any  citizen, 
except  an  old-age-pensioner,  should  have  received  any  part  of 
his  income  free  of  income  tax,  it  being  understood  always  that 
conscientious  objectors  to  war  taxation  should  be  allowed  the 
option  of  military  service. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  was  more  discreditable  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies  during  the  war  than  the  assumed  refusal  of  stay-at- 
home  citizens  to  take  their  share  of  the  national  sacrifice  by 
paying  for  the  w-ar  as  it  went  on.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  Allied 
,  nations  would  not  have  kept  the  w  ar  going  had  they  been  asked 
to  pay  for  it,  I  have  two  replies;  first,  that  they  had  to  pay  for 
it  somehow,  and  did  in  fact  pay  by  concealed  taxes  and  levies 
through  the  debasement  of  the  currency ;  and,  secondly,  that  you 
have  no  right  to  deceive  a  self-governing  country  even  for  its  own 
good.  It  may  be  urged  that  you  w’ould  impose  an  intolerable 
sacrifice  by  making  people  with  an  income  of  £2  per  week  pay 
income  tax.  To  this  I  have  three  answ'ers  :  (1)  That  paper  money 
w  a  much  heavier  burden  than  any  conceivable  income  tax  ; 
(2)  that  people  w  ith  £2  per  w  eek  are  already  taxed  on  their  tea, 
sugar,  tobacco  and  beer;  and  (3)  that  the  income  tax,  if  skilfully 
adfusted  to  the  ability  of  each  taxpayer,  imposes  little  real  burden. 

We  all  see  that  the  postponement  of  taxation  and  the  printing 
of  paper  money  cause  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  food,  etc.  The 
converse  is  no  less  true.  By  establishing  a  universal  income  tax 
we  decrease  the  amount  of  money  that  every  individual  can 
spend,  but  we  increase  the  buying  power  of  every  shilling  which 
he  spends.  That  is  wdiat  I  mean  by  saying  that  an  income  tax 
adjusted  to  the  ability  of  every  taxpayer  imposes  little  real 
burden. 

If  you  look  at  the  actual  figures  in  the  Inland  Revenue  returns, 
jou  will  find  that  59,100  persons,  having  a  taxable  income  of 
f417‘3  millions,  paid  a  combined  income  and  super  tax  of  £163‘3 
millions;  whereas  3,346,900  persons,  with  a  taxable  income  of 
fl,327  millions,  only  paid  T109'4  millions.  Other  income  not 
distributed  to  individual  taxpayers  came  to  £225  millions  and 
paid  f65'4  millions  in  tax. 

There  are  no  reliable  estimates  of  the  national  income  at  the 
present  time.  Before  the  war  .^2,400  millions  was  the  accepted 
figure,  and  of  this  total  only  dG791  millions  actually  paid  income 
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tax.  It  was  this  fact  which  convinced  me  that  the  point  of  total 
exemption  ought  to  be  lowered.  Seeing  that  wages  have  been 
more  than  doubled,  and  most  other  incomes  have  been  increased 
by  a  substantial  though  smaller  proportion,  the  national  income 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  at  less  than  £4,600  millions.  Supposing 
we  divided  this  income  into  five  classes,  leaving  £1,000  millions 
totally  exempt,  and  then  asking  the  next  thousand  millions  to 
pay  28.  in  the  pound,  the  third  4s.,  the  fourth  6s.,  and  the 
remaining  £500  millions  to  pay  8s.  (as  they  do  now),  we  should 
get  a  total  of  £800  millions.  Provided  that  the  good-will  were 
present,  I  believe  that  this  sum  could  be  obtained  without  much 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  tax-collector  and  with  very  little  real 
sacrifice  on  t)ie  part  of  the  taxpayer. 

J.  E.  Allen. 
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We  are  now  well  into  the  third  year  of  the  Great  Peace,  and  if  the 
Great  Peacemakers  have  their  way,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  to  last 
f(^y-two  years  more.  During  the  War  we  grew  so  accustomed  to  war 
that  the  time  when  there  was  no  war  seemed,  to  have  belonged  to 
another  existence,  and  when  the  Armistice  came  we  had  a  shock,  as 
if  we  had  almost  been  bom  again  into  a  new  world.  Soon  no  doubt 
we  shall  acquire  the  same  habit  of  mind  about  the  peace-making. 
We  shall  regard  it  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that 
Prune  Ministers  should  be  huirying  about  Europe  to  decide  the  terms 
d  peace  with  the  last  remaining  enemy,  distributing  mandates,  and 
deciding  those  all-important  questions:  how  much  is  Germany  to 
pay,  how  is  she  to  pay  it,  and  how  is  she  to  be  made  to  pay  it  ?  But 
it  is  disappointing  to  think  that  the  J  ubilee  of  the  Peace  will  almost 
coincide  with  the  cessation  altogether  of  payments  from  Germany, 
and  that  the  gratification  of  our  children’s  children,  when  they  come 
to  celebrate  that  great  event — always  providing  that  there  is  no  other 
m  and  no  otlier  peace  in  between — will  be  spoiled  by  their  grievous 
loss  of  revenue.  Our  rulers  must  think  again. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  business  man  who  does  not  regard 
the  new  indemnity  arrangements  as  a  mere  joke.  Do  our  statesmen 
really  think,  have  they  read  so  little  modem  history  as  to  think,  that 
they  can  make  arrangements  covering  half  a  century  of  time  like 
these?  Do  they  really  believe  that  men  now  in  the  cradle  are  going 
to  sit  in  solemn  conference  to  enforce  the  carrying  out  of  their 
ephemeral  schemes?  Do  they  think  that  Germans,  who  twenty  years 
hence  will  not  even  be  born,  are  going  to  work  to  expiate  the  crimes 
of  their  grandfathers  ?  Do  they  think  that  generation  after  generation 
of  British,  French,  and  Italian  soldiers,  to  say  nothing  of  Americans, 
ire  going  to  sit  solemnly  on  the  Ehine,  preparing  for  the  occupation 
d  the  Euhr  if  the  next  instalment  of  the  indemnity  is  not  forth- 
'  ing?  I  am  not  saying  that  as  a  matter  of  strict  justice  that 
dit  not  to  be  the  case.  If  the  world  persists  in  trying  a  diet  of 
ir  grapes  future  generations  will  sufier,  and,  remote  as  will  be  the 
-'p  'nsibility  of  future  generations  of  Germans  for  the  damage  their 
.  i^ecssors  caused,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  and  Italians 
.1  still  be  bearing  a  burden  which  is  not  rightly  theirs.  I  am  merely 
iing  whether  anyone  seriously  believes  that,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
'".r  politics,  these  arrangements  will  be  carried  out. 

The  Allies  do  not  seem  to  have  faced,  though  they  show  signs  of 
TiniLiiig  to  realise,  the  more  serious  difficulties  about  the  scheme, 
-gfther  apart  from  its  inordinate  duration.  First  of  all,  how  is 
-rraany  to  pay  on  anything  like  so  big  a  scale?  The  first  and 
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smallest  instalment  of  £100,000,000  in  gold  is  equivalent  to 
£1,100,000,000  in  German  currency  as  it  is  to-day,  for  the  mark  has 
depreciated  to  one-eleventh  of  its  former  exchange  value.  That  is  a 
sum  greater  than  we  in  this  country,  which  is  incomparably  better 
off  than  Germany,  think  we  can  justifiably  raise  for  our  own  national 
expenditure.  Yet  Germany  is  to  raise  it  as  a  surplus  over  and  above 
her  own  Budget.  At  present  her  finances  are  utterly  bankrupt.  Her 
expenditure  is  more  than  three  times  her  revenue.  Even  in  the 
“  normal  year  ”  to  which  her  financiers,  like  our  owm,  look  hopefully 
forward,  there  is  still  a  prospect  of  an  enormous  deficit,  greatly 
exceeding  the  expected  revenue.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Germans  could  bear  increased  taxation;  but  most  of  the  comparisons 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  Germany  and  Allied  countries  are  vitiated 
by  the  obvious  mistake  of  valuing  the  mark  at  a  shilling  in  one  column 
and  at  a  penny  in  the  other.  The  only  fair  basis  of  comparison  is  to 
compare  the  taxation  per  head  with  the  income  per  head.  Even  if 
we  grant,  however,  that  taxation  can  be  slightly  increased — no  one 
pretends  it  can  be  increased  more  than  slightly — and  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  not  perhaps  making  any  very  supreme  attempt  to  get  their 
finances  into  order  so  long  as  the  indemnity  remains  unfixed,  there 
seems  not  to  be  the  remotest  prospect  of  their  raising  a  surplus  of 
anything  like  this  amount.  . 

Even  supposing  it  to  be  raised,  how  is  it  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Allies?  The  moment  that  question  is  asked  everyone  is  in  a  great 
hurry  to  explain  how  it  is  not  going  to  be  paid,  but  that  is  as  far  ae 
most  people  get.  It  cannot  be  paid  in  gold,  because  there  is  not 
gold  in  these  quantities.  We  cannot  take  capital  values,  because 
they  are  rooted  in  Germany  and  become  meaningless  when  we  try  to 
transfer  them.  We  can  only  take  goods.  Germany  would  pay  over 
credit  notes  entitling  us  to  goods  up  to  the  value  stated.  At  once  we 
are  faced  with  the  crowning  absurdity  of  the  whole  discussion;  those 
people  who  are  most  clamorous  for  indemnities  are  most  eager  for 
legislation  against  dumping.  Those,  in  short,  who  most  stronglj? 
object  to  the  importation  of  cheap  German  goods  are  demanding 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds’  worth  of  goods  that  are  altogether 
free.  Already  our  shipbuilding  industry  is  depressed  because  we 
have  taken  over  so  many  free  ships  from  Germany,  although  half 
those  ships  remain  unused.  In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  it  is  laid 
down  that  Germany  shall  supply  us  with  a  certain  quantity  of  dyes 
every  year  without  fail.  Already  we  have  passed  an  Act  to  prevent 
her  doing  so  at  the  instance  of  our  own  dye-makers.  Can  anyone 
imagine  what  the  outcry  will  be  when  the  same  situation  arises  in 
every  industry,  when  every  market  is  clogged  with  German  goods 
which  the  Government  is  trying  to  realise?  Sir  Bobert  Home  says 
that,  of  course,  we  shall  not  take  manufactured  goods.  Germany  will 
have  to  buy  raw  materials  with  her  manufactured  goods  and  send  us 
those.  Our  exporting  manufacturers  will  find  small  comfort  in  that, 
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when  they  find  floods  of  German  goods  all  over  the  world  that  have 
to  be  disposed  of,  regardless  of  cost,  in  order  that  the  Allies’  tribute 
may  be  forthcoming.  The  French,  of  course,  frankly  say  that  they 
are  going  to  have  the  indemnity  but  refuse  the  goods.  A  power  to 
effect  the  miraculous  would  solve  most  political  problems. 

This  point  is  really  academic,  though  it  is  important  that  people 
should  understand  the  appalling  consequences  that  would  follow  the 
fulfilment  of  the  dreams  of  Paris.  But  the  moment  we  begin  to  talk 
of  the  indemnity  in  terms  of  goods  the  absurdity  of  the  scheme 
becomes  manifest.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  quite  rightly  argued,  when 
he  answered  M.  Doumer  in  Paris,  Germany,  being  able  to  pay  only 
in  goods,  can  only  pay  an  indemnity  at  all  according  to  the  amount 
her  exports  exceed  her  imports.  The  greater  part  of  any  industrial 
nation’s  exports  go  to  pay  for  imports  of  food  and  essential  raw 
materials  without  which  it  cannot  live  and  work.  Most  nations 
have  a  small  surplus  which  they  invest  abroad.  Before  the  War  our 
surplus  amounted  to  £200,000,000  a  year.  But  that  amount  was  the 
result  of  long-continued  accumulation.  Our  merchant  fleet  and  the 
money  we  had  already  invested  abroad  entitled  us  to  big  returns 
which  we  called  invisible  exports.  Now  we  have  nothing  like  such  a 
surplus.  As  for  Germany  we  have  confiscated  her  merchant  marine 
ind  her  colonies.  She  never  had  a  surplus  so  large  as  ours.  Now' 
she  has,  almost  certainly,  an  adverse  trade  balance.  It  will  take  her 
longer  even  than  the  indemnity  period  to  recover  and  to  develop  to 
the  point  at  which  she  will  have  a  credit  trading  balance  of  hundreds 
d  millions  a  year.  If  she  ever  has  such  a  balance  she  will  be  incom¬ 
parably  the  strongest  industrial  nation  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world, 
and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  force  any  nation  so  strong  to 
I  pay  anything  at  all. 


I  believe  that  our  representatives  in  Paris  were  fully  alive  to  this 
aapect  of  the  matter.  One  had  only  to  read  the  summary  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  argument  to  see  that  he  did  understand  the  futility 
and  the  contradictions  of  the  whole  controversy.  Unfortunately,  he 
i8  driven  on  by  the  hopes  roused  by  the  popular  passions  excited 
[nhen  his  Parliament  was  elected  and  by  the  very  real  necessities  of 
Franco.  France’s  need  is  very  great  indeed.  Her  Budget  does  not 
pretend  to  bala  ice;  her  devastated  regions  remain  devastated,  and  her 
siiun  are  not  slow  to  remember  the  expectations  raised  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself  in  the  first  flush  of  victory  in  1918.  But  the 
p'lation  cannot  be  allowed  to  drag  on  indefinitely  like  this.  It  is 
|:Tavely  impeding  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the 
/ ^intial  causes  of  the  wave  of  unemployment  now  sweeping  over 
Ills  country.  The  British  business  world  has  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  question  is  secondary  to  that  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  European  economic  system.  It  would,  in  short, 
ir  rather  have  orders  for  its  produce  than  indemnities,  especially 
VOL.  CIX.  N.S.  T 
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when  the  indemnity  is  seen  to  be  going  to  taJke  the  form  of  imports 
without  any  equivalent  exports.  In  France  there  is  a  considerable 
section  of  opinion  which  is  equally  alive  to  the  economic  facts  of  the 
matter,  and  which  sees  in  the  indemnity  not  so  much  a  chance  ot 
real  financial  relief  as  an  excuse  for  territorial  annexations  from  a 
defaulting  Germany.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  view  of  the  French 
Government;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  but  it  is  the  view  of  one  of  the 
powerful  forces  operating  on  the  French  Government.  If,  therefore 
we  finally  get  the  Indemnity  fixed,  with  our  sanction,  at  a  figure 
which  Germany  cannot  possibly  pay,  we  shall  immediately  be  plunged 
into  the  maelstrom  of  guarantees,  of  penalties  in  the  form  of  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  Ruhr  and  of  other  areas,  and  of  ill-considered  procedure 
generally  which  will  only  ruin  Europe,  including  France,  still  further, 
and  will  sow  the  seeds  of  another  irredentist  war  in  the  future. 


Something  substantial  can  no  doubt  be  got  from  Germany,  and  ae 
a  first  step  I  should  like  to  see  the  renunciation  of  the  British  share 
of  it,  in  favour  of  France  and  Belgium.  It  should  really  be  a  case  of 
“  to  each  according  to  his  need,”  and  from  Germany  according  to  her 
capacity.  One  of  the  best  suggestions  I  have  seen  yet  was  one  put 
forward  from  Germany,  that  she  should  undertake  the  work  of  restor¬ 
ing  the  devastated  areas,  of  course  without  payment.  It  was,  I 
believe,  hurriedly  turned  down  in  France  on  the  ground  that  it  meant 
less  work  for  French  labour,  and  less  profit  for  French  contractors. 
That  consideration  must,  of  course,  apply  whatever  form  the  i 
indemnity  takes,  for  it  must  be  the  produce  of  German  labour,  and  ] 
it  must  therefore  displace  the  potentisd  produce  of  French  labour  j 
Two  propositions  about  it  are  absolutely  certain.  It  will,  in  the  long  , 
run,  turn  out  to  be  much  less  than  the  sum  now  laid  down,  and  it  ^ 
must  be  finished  and  done  away  with  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  q 

-  a 

Sir  John  Simon  has  questioned  the  validity  of  Martial  Law  as  5 
applied  in  Ireland,  and  the  issue  raised  by  his  objectioim  is  of  an  t) 
importance  far  more  fundamental  than  its  Irish  aspect  would  suggeat. 
The  ordinary  British  citizen  is  proud  to  consider  himself  free,  but  he  g, 
rarely  stops  to  consider  on  what  basis  his  freedom  really  depends.  If 
he  were  asked  he  would  probably  say  that  the  Government  can  only 
do  to  him,  or  make  him  do,  things  which  are  permitted  by  law,  that 
the  legality  of  its  actions  can  always  be  tested  in  the  law  courte, 
which  are  fair  and  incorruptible,  that  its  coercive  machinery  cannot 
be  set  in  motion  against  him  unless  those  courts  so  authorise,  and 
that,  finally,  the  law  cannot  be  changed  except  by  Parliament,  which 
he  and  his  fellows  control  by  means  of  their  votes.  There  is  then  a 
rough  and  ready  balance  between  the  three  departments  of  Govern- 
ment.  Executive,  Legislature,  and  Judicature,  which  ensures  to  him 
a  reasonable  measure  of  liberty  and  security.  He  can  oppose  the 
Government  of  the  day  by  every  legitimate  method,  and  if  he  over-  .,  | 
steps  those  bounds  he  knows  exactly  to  what  penalties  he 
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himself  liable,  for  they  are  written  down  in  black  and  white  in  the 
law  of  the  land.  If  he  had  read  history  he  has  a  dim  recollection 
that  things  were  not  ever  thus,  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Executive  claimed  the  right  to  invent  law  when  it  wished  to  punish 
him.  He  will  remember  the  Star  Chamber  and  its  abolition,  and 
possibly  the  prohibition  by  the  Petition  of  Eight  of  “  Commissions  of 
Martial  Law.” 


Now  tlie  Government  has  claimed  in  Ireland  that  if  popular  discon¬ 
tent  reaches  a  certain,  undefined  pitch  of  violence,  then  legal  and 
constitutional  safeguards  cease  to  exist,  that,  as  Sir  John  Simon  put 
it,  British  subjects  who  have  not  committed  miurder,  but  some  lesser 
offence,  can  be  put  to  death  for  it  by  Martial  Law,  and  that  this 
Martial  Law  can  be  brought  into  force  by  means  of  a  proclamation  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive.  If  this  claim  is  valid  we  are  certainly 
faced  with  a  situation  such  as  has  not  arisen  in  the  British  Isles 
liince  King  Charles’s  assent  was  reluctantly  given  to  the  Petition  of 
Right.  There  is  no  question  that  courts-martial  have  acquired,  by 
the  Restoration  of  Order  in  Ireland  Act  of  last  year,  very  extensive 
powers  indeed  in  Ireland.  They  have  acquired  the  rights  to  try  all 
criminals  who  would  otherwise,  not  being  soldiers  and  therefore  not 
“liable  to  military  law,”  have  been  brought  before  magistrates  or 
courts  of  assize.  These  powers  have  been  given  by  the  Legislature 
and  are  not  in  any  way  disputed.  But  this  Act  definitely  lays  down 
that  the  penalties  inflicted  shall  be  those  to  which  the  offender  is 
liable  by  the  ordinary  law.  It  does  not,  for  instance,  give  the  military 
die  power  to  make  the  possession  of  firearms  an  offence  punishable 
with  death.  Yet  this  has  been  done,  in  spite  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
assertion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  1st,  1920,  that  to 
do  it  would  require  ”  special  legislation.”  I  am  not  proposing  to 
argue  the  question  whether  this  power  is  necessary  in  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Ireland.  I  expressed  my  opinion  fully  on  that  point 
two  months  ago.  I  am  merely  drawing  attention  to  the  vital  consti¬ 
tutional  issue  involved.  If  it  was  thought  necessary  Parliament 
could  easily  have  passed  the  special  legislation  last  session. 


The  late  Professor  Maitland,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  there 
has  ever  been  on  Constitutional  Law,  definitely  denied  that,  even 
during  a  rebellion,  the  Government  or  the  military  could  acquire  any 
such  rights.  “  It  may,  I  believe,”  he  said,  ”  be  pretty  confidently 
denied  that  there  is  any  guch  body  of  rules  ”  as  those  “  known  as 
martial  law,  .  .  .  that  the  king  or  his  oflScers  could  in  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency  bring  into  force  by  way  of  proclamation.”  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  in  times  of  war  or  insurrection  the  Common  Law  permits 
violence  to  be  suppressed  with  violence,  and  justifies  the  authorities 
if  they  act  m  a  manner  that  would  be  quite  illegal  in  normal  times, 
“  but  suppose  one  of  the  rebels  captured,  there  is  no  court  that  can 
fqi  him  save  the  ordinary  criminal  courts  of  the  country.”  A  great 
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deal  of  legal  argument  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  military 
during  a  “  state  of  necessity  ”  was  provoked  by  the  Marais  case 
diunng  the  South  African  war.  Marais  was  arrested  by  the  militar\ 
and  denied  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  But  the  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  that  case,  which  is  not  in  any  case  binding  on  the  courts 
in  future,  only  established  that  the  military  possess  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  certain  administrative  or  executive  rights.  They  did  not 
claim  the  right  to  try  and  to  punish  Mr.  Marais  for  any  offence. 


A  much  more  striking  case  is  that  of  Wolfe  Tone.  Wolfe  Tone  was 
admittedly  a  rebel  caught  in  open  rebellion,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  a  court-martial.  Yet  the  High  Court  in  Dublin  issued  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  and,  when  the  military  officer  responsible  for 
guarding  him  refused  to  surrender  him,  the  Court  ordered  that  officer 
himself  to  be  taken  into  its  custody.  During  the  hearing  of  the 
Murphy  case  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  January,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
remarked  that  if  coiurts-martial  acted  without,  or  in  excess  of,  their 
jurisdiction,  the  court  would  retain  them.  He  carefully  avoided, 
however,  making  a  pronouncement  on  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction 
subsequent  to  the  proclamation  of  Martial  Law.  But  it  is  probable  j 
that  a  test  case  will  be  brought  before  him,  in  view  of  that  utterance  j 
and  in  view  of  Sir  John  Simon’s  advice  that  such  a  case  should  be 
brought.  Possibly  before  these  commeiits  appear,  a  case  will  have  ' 
been  brought  and  an  authoritative  judgment  will  have  been  o‘j- 
tained.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  such  will  be  the  case, 
for  there  are  two  issues,  of  vital  importance  to  every  British  citizen,  1 

on  which  we  need  to  be  informed.  Can  the  military  authorities,  in  ^ 

times  of  civil  emergency,  claim  both  legislative  and  judicial  power? 

If  they  can,  is  the  Government  the  sole  authority  able  to  determine,  * 
by  the  mere  issue  of  a  proclamation,  that  such  a  state  of  emergency  * 
has  arisen,  or  can  the  courts  themselves  decide  that  question  as  an  I 
issue  of  fact?  If  those  two  questions  are  answered  as  the  Government  ^ 
appear  to  expect  them  to  be  answered,  then  the  constitutional  liber-  * 
ties  of  British  subjects,  within  the  confines  of  their  own  islands,  are  J 
very  much  less  secure  than  they  have  for  generations  thought  them  ® 
to  be.  ^ 


The  election  in  South  Africa  and  the  inauguration  by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  of  the  new  constitutional  assemblies  in  India  have  made 
the  past  month  one  of  unusual  importance  in  the  annals  of  the 
Empire.  General  Smuts,  supported  by  a  great  number  of  Dutch 
South  Africans,  has  made  common  cause  with  the  descendants  of 
the  English  colonists  in  the  defence  of  the  imperial  connection,  and 
he  has  been  able  to  make  so  strong  an  appeal  that  even  the  Labour 
vote,  which  tends  everywhere  to  be  so  solid  and  so  class-conscious, 
has  been  cast  in  large  part  on  the  constitutional  rather  than  on  the 
economic  issue.  The  whole  history  of  South  Africa,  since  the  graUM 
of  self-government,  has  been  a  striking  and  romantic  vindication  of 
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that  doctrine  of  unity  in  freedom  which  is  now  fundamental  to  the 
Empire-  We  are  entitled  to  claim  for  the  Englishman  that  he  sees 
the  truth  of  things  political,  not  perhaps  quickly,  but  certainly  a  little 
more  quickly  than  most  other  people  do.  He  has  long  realised,  in  his 
relations  with  the  great  Dominions,  that  security  and  unity  do  not 
depend  on  force,  but  on  the  absence  of  any  powerful  motive  working 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  advantages  of  the  imperial  connection 
are  obvious,  and  the  disadvantages  are  nil;  therefore,  the  imperial 
connection  endures,  and  one  may  hope  that  in  time,  even  in  South 
Africa,  secession  will  be  seen  to  be  an  unreal  issue  and  will  cease  to 
be  the  platform  even  of  a  party. 


In  applying  this  doc-trine  to  India,  we  are  admittedly  making  a 
great  experiment.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  free  white  nations  of 
the  same  stock  will  hold  together  in  permanent  alliance  without  any 
forcible  tie;  it  is  another  to  hope  that  the  same  bond  will  hold  together 
people  so  different  as  the  British  and  the  Indians.  But  if  we  take  the 
pessimistic  view  of  the  matter,  we  are  really  maintaining  that  the 
advantages  of  the  Empire  are  one-sided,  which  the  oppcments  of 
[  Indian  self-government  would  be  the  last  to  maintain.  They  quite 
'  obviously  are  not,  and  there  are  multitudes  of  Indiana  who  value  the 
I  security,  the  order,  and  the  tuition  in  self-government  which  British 
"dministration  is  still  able  to  give  them.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Irish  experience  proves  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  are 
practically  no  material  advantages  which  people  will  not  readily 
forgo  for  an  abstraction  they  call  “  national  freedom.”  Our  task  in 
India,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  is  to  demonstrate  that  national 
freedom  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  British  connection,  and 
that  we  intend  and  desire  that  India  should  develop  until  she  fills  the 
place  of  one  of  our  self-governing  Dominions.  Then  we  may  hope  to 
be  able  to  sing  Nunc  Dimittis  with  the  reasonable  certainty  that  we 
shall  not  be  dismissed.  From  the  point  of  view  of  India  herself,  our 
new  task,  or  rather  our  new  conception  of  the  task  which  has  always 
been  ours,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  romantic  ever  undertaken  by  any 
great  nation.  We  are  endeavouring  to  bring  a  nation  to  years  of 
discretion  by  gradually  letting  it  out  of  tutelage.  It  ought  to  be  trite 
to  say  nowadays  that  good  government  is  no  substitute  for  self- 
government,  but  the  truth  of  such  an  utterance  is  still  insufficiently 
realised.  Our  government  of  India  has  been,  taking  it  for 
all  in  all,  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  work.  Much  of  the  best  work 
done  has  been  extremely  disinterested,  and  the  Civil  Service  haa 
acquired  a  splendid  tradition.  But  its  new  task  surely  offers  it 
prizes  far  more  worth  w’inning.  For  it  is  now  asked  not  merely  to 
save  a  nation  from  itself,  but  to  make  it  safe  even  when  left  to  itself. 

H.  B.  Usher. 
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He  had  fiddled  his  best  with  the  fire-irons,  but  still  it  would  bum  in 
the  comer.  And  on  this  damp  grey  Sunday  afternoon  he  really  did 
need  a  fire,  for  digesting  midday  dinner  always  left  him  cold.  Before 
a  good  fire  he  could  have  been  so  comfortably  asleep. 

He  should  have  rung  at  first  for  Mary,  the  housemaid;  she  would 
have  lit  it  right.  Was  it  Mary’s  afternoon  in?  Yes,  Evelyn  had 
said  at  dinner  that  it  was.  Lighting  a  fire  was  such  a  simple  thing 
though.  It  had  looked  well  laid,  he  did  not  want  to  complain 
unjustly  of  the  laying.  But  to  be  beaten,  by  the  obstinacy  of  your 
own  fire,  your  own  fire  in  your  own  library,  doubly  your  own  whet 
you  had  lit  it  1  He  took  the  poker  and  dealt  about  him  so  revenge¬ 
fully  that  he  nearly  put  it  out  altogether.  Then  he  held  back  his 
temper  and  planned  manoeuvres  against  the  bmte. 

What  it  readly  needed  now,  of  course,  was  fresh  sticks  and  paper. 
That  meant  ringing  the  bell,  and  acknowledging  defeat;  and  getting 
up  from  his  chair  to  ring  the  bell.  Then  Mary  would  come,  and  go, 
and  come  again  with  an  extra  apron  on  and  gloves,  and  he’d  have 
to  move  while  she  knelt  down  and  tackled  the  thing,  and  by  the 
time  a  new  fire  was  blazing  he’d  be  w'ide  awake. 

It  was  positively  sulking  in  its  comer.  After  promising  so  well, 
too  I  The  paper  had  blazed,  one  stick  at  least  had  started  to  crackle 
quite  joyfully,  then  came  that  collapse  of  coal.  Certainly  it  had 
stmggled  a  while  longer,  but  protestingly,  backing  at  last  to  its 
comer  as  if  hoping  that  a  remnant  of  life  could  be  saved.  He  had 
tried  to  lure  it  out  with  little  bits  of  half-biumed  stick,  a  generous 
cmmpled  corner  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  (surely  to-day’s  news¬ 
paper  was  a  meet  sacrifice!)  and  a  lumplet  of  coal.  He  had  both 
burned  and  dirtied  his  fingera  with  this  last.  Such  a  train  of  temp- 
ta,tion  to  the  middle  of  the  grate,  that  not  a  fire  in  England,  you’d 
think,  could  resist  it.  But  it  sulked,  and  he  sat  back  depressed. 

He’d  give  it  one  more  chance  before  he  rang  for  Mary  and  the 
sticks  and  paper.  He  waited,  expectantly  resentful.  Then,  as  if  to 
tantalise  him,  it  stole  out  and  licked  up  the  bit  of  paper,  licked  round 
the  bits  of  stick,  licked  even  at  the  little  lump  of  coal — and  backed 
to  its  comer  again.  He  sighed.  If  he  must  ring  the  bell  he  must. 
He  measured  the  distance,  but  digestion,  though  gmdging  him  its 
ease  and  the  slumber  that  he  sought,  still  held  him  passive  in  a 
sleep  of  the  will,  and  there  he  sat. 

A  dull  room  in  a  dull  house ;  it  would  have  cheered  in  the  light  of 
a  fire — to  a  room  what  a  glass  of  wine  is  to  a  tired  man.  The  red 
armchairs  and  sofa  worn  a  little  brown  :  the  red-brown  carpet  mbbing 
to  a  dingier  red ;  red-brown  mahogany  table  with  its  two  brass  candle- 
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gticks  and  other  shiny  writing-table  things ;  red-brown  books  on  the 
shelves,  the  many-volumed  sort  that  are  respectable  furniture  for  a 
library,  small  multi-coloured  companies  of  novels  wedged  oSensively- 
defensively  here  and  there;  the  red-brown  twisty -patterned  sheeny 
paper  on  the  walls — in  the  dull,  disinterested  daylight,  how  the  whole 
room  seemed  dead ! 

And  a  fire  burning  in  the  corner  was  an  ill-omen,  too. 

Omens  are  nonsense,  to  be  sure,  but  why  should  any  fire  burn 
so  perversely?  Have  they  then  wills  of  their  own,  these  slaves  of 
ours,  these  forces  won  from  Nature  and  subdued  ?  Or  are  they  still 
responsive  to  some  other  will  than  either  theirs  or  ours  when  they 
resist  us  as  they  do  ?  Can  we  read  in  their  small  triumphs  over  us 
our  great  and  ultimate  defeat  ? 

For  a  fire  that  burns  in  the  comer  is  an  omen  of  death, 

"  Silly  superstition,”  said  his  bloodless  brain.  But  brain,  like 
will,  quiesced,  and  superstition  took  them  both  in  grip;  robuster 
blood  digestively  occupied  elsewhere. 

He  looked  forlorn  as  he  sat  there  in  the  Sunday  silence;  the 
thin  mouse-coloured  hair  tousled  a  little  about  the  ivory  baldness  of 
his  head,  the  puckered  eyes  fixed  on  the  failing  fire,  the  slightly 
twitching  cheeks  of  after-dinner  pink,  stubbly  moustache  thatched 
over  pouting  lips  to  greet  the  chin  which  doubled,  trebled,  vanished 
into  uncounted  folds  as  he — the  whole  of  him — drooped  deeper  into 
his  padded  nest. 

A  death  in  the  house  ? 

He  was  quite  well.  Though  at  times  of  course  he  didn’t  feel  so, 
yet  his  doctor  always  told  him  that  he  was  quite  well. 

Evelyn  was  well.  About  November,  he  supposed,  her  sciatica 
would  come  on  again.  Absurd  to  have  an  illness  calling  punctually 
as  a  tax-gatherer  year  after  year.  And  at  Christmas  she’d  be  sure 
to  catch  her  usual  cold.  Bed  for  a  week,  nothing  dangerous.  Still, 
one  of  these  times — pleurisy,  pneumonia,  double  pneumonia,  one 
could  never  tell.  Evelyn’s  general  health  was  not  improving. 

Not  the  most  dmmonic  fire,  though,  could  be  prophesying  in  Sep¬ 
tember  how  serious  Evelyn’s  Christmas  cold  would  be.  Not  the 
veriest  old  wife  need  credit  that. 

A  death  in  the  household? 

Cook  had  heart  disease,  he  shouldn’t  wonder.  Very  stout  she 
was  and  growing  stouter.  Seeing  her  only  each  six  months  or  so  he 
noticed  it.  Quite  likely  she’d  drop  dead  one  day.  The  other  maids 
would  have  hysterics';  he’d  be  at  his  office;  Evelyn  would  telephone 
him;  an  inquest.  Yes,  a  fire  in  the  comer  might  with  some  reason 
indicate  Cook.  She  was  a  good  cook. 

A  death  in  the  family? 

Violet?  She  was  nervous  about  this  baby’s  coming,  so  Evelyn 
said.  And  instead  of  telling  Violet  it  was  sheer  nonsense,  Evelyn 
had  only  sympathised.  It  would  be  her  third  baby.  Why  should 
she  be  nervous  ?  Statistics  proved  that  not  one  mother  in  thousands 
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now,  even  among  the  poor  .  .  . !  But  women  were  opinionated  on 
that  subject,  as  if  no  one  had  a  right  to  know  anything  of  it  but 
themselves.  Evelyn  had  been  fidgety,  too,  he  remembered,  about 
Violet’s  coming.  Violet  was  a  third  child.  Well,  it  was  a  terrify, 
ing  business  at  the  best,  he’d  own  that  freely.  Poor  Evelyn!  Not 
that,  when  it  came  to  it,  she  had  a  bad  time  over  Violet.  But  when 
Tom  arrived  I  He  remembered  he  had  thanked  God  that  night  that 
he  had  not  been  born  a  woman;  very  secretly,  not  to  seem  heartless 
even  to  himself.  Honestly,  though,  how  could  any  man  help  thank¬ 
ing  God  that  he  was  spared  that  sort  of  thing?  Poor  Violet!  Indeed 
he  hoped  she  didn’t  die,  and  leave  those  two  girls.  And  this  one 
might  not  be  a  boy.  Hugh  would  marry  again,  for  sure,  and  have 
more  children,  boys  probably  then,  and  the  business  would  go  to 
them,  and  there  was  nothing  else.  That  would  never  do.  The  child 
itself  might  not  be  alive,  of  course,  and  if  it  wasn’t  a  boy,  and  if 
something  had  to  go  .  .  , 

Damn  the  fire!  There  was  actually  flame  in  it  underneath.  It 
could  bum  better  if  it  liked,  he  felt  sure. 

A  schooldays’  story  floated  up  in  his  memory.  Out  of  some  book 
of  Latin  tales  it  had  first  come;  of  the  woman  forced  to  choose 
between  her  brother’s  life  and  her  husband’s,  and  choosing  her 
brother’s  because — “  Other  husbands  I  may  have,”  she  said,  ‘‘but 

never  another  brother  now.”  ‘‘  Nunc  mihi  uxor - ”  he  couldn’t 

finish  the  sentence  for  a  thousand  pounds.  A  most  unlikely  tale; 
which  had  always  stuck  in  his  head.  Heaven  knew  why,  unless  that 
were  the  reason !  And  he  remembered,  when  he  was  engaged  to 
Evelyn  and  his  mother  lay  so  ill,  a  nightmare,  vivid  now,  in  which 
a  choice  between  them  had  been  put  to  him;  and  he  had  chosen 
Evelyn  and  had  waked,  feeling  blood-guilty.  ’The  point  of  that 
story  he  never  could  see.  Nothing  funny  in  it  unless  the  Romans 
had  a  sense  of  humour  all  their  own.  And  you  couldn’t  call  it  a 
moral  tale,  though  in  morals  again  no  doubt  the  Romans  must  have 
differed  from  us  a  lot.  The  turn  you’d  expect  to  it — for  school  use 
especially — was  that  the  woman  nobly  offered  her  own  life  instead, 
whereat  the  conqueror  much  moved  would  pardon  them  all  three. 
But  the  Romans  weren’t  like  that  either. 

How  could  one  make  such  a  choice,  then  and  there,  before  the 
two  of  them,  and  in  public;  as  between  your  wife  and  your  sister— 
or  your  daughter,  or  son,  or  your  grandson?  Grandson  gave  you  a 
loophole.  To  a  people  like  the  Romans  it  would  be  seemly  that  the 
old  should  die  for  the  young;  except  in  war-time,  when  that  was 
impossible.  War  turned  everything  upside  down.  And  certainly 
one  would  have  to  choose  on  public  grounds.  Therefore  as  between 
Evelyn  and  Violet  and  Alfred  and  Alfred’s  two  boys?  Violet  and 
her  children  should  be  left  she  was  her  own  husband’s  business. 
As  between  Alfred,  Evelyn  and  the  boys? 

He  settled  himself  more  comfortably  in  his  chair. 

It  must  go  without  saying,  of  course — he  mentally  addressed  the 
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gre,  which  responded  with  dull  diminishing  winkings — that  for 
Bveljn's  life  his  own  was  on  offer.  After  forty-three — no,  by  Jove, 
forty-four  years — could  one  say  less?  But  a  man  might  be  proud 
he  could  say  it  without  sentiment,  without  affectation  after  forty- 
four  years.  Evelyn  had  her  faults,  even  as  he  had  his  own,  but  he 
had  lived,  as  it  were,  through  the  catalogue  of  them,  and  now  had 
begun  at  the  beginning  again  getting  a  fresh  and  more  knowledgable 
experience  of  her,  and  a  more  tolerant  and  kindly  one  (he  hoped). 
He  should  grieve  for  Evelyn  when  the  separation  came,  and  no  grief 
could  be  too  great.  He  really  did  not  see,  though,  how  anyone 
could  estimate  the  value  of  his  wdfe’s  life  on  public  grounds;  it  was 
guch  a  very  personal  matter. 

With  Alfred  and  the  boys  there  was  a  case  to  8U*gue.  He  w'as 
fond  of  his  grandsons,  of  course;  he  was  fond  of  his  son,  he  hoped. 
But  he  could  view  Alfred  unprejudicedly ;  at  any  rate  he  always  tried 
to.  When  a  man  became  your  partner  it  was  fairer  to  ignore  as  far 
as  possible  the  fact  that  he  was  your  son.  And,  indeed,  nothing 
irritated  him  more  when  they  fell  arguing  than  for  Alfred  to  begin 
in  that  tolerant  tone,  “But  my  dear  father.”  Though  whether  it 
was  more  as  partners  or  as  father  and  son  that  they  quarrelled  he 
never  could  feel  sure.  Alfred  was  an  able  chap;  there  was  no  need 
for  them  to  differ;  in  fact  they  didn’t  often  differ  about  practical 
things  when  it  came  to  the  point.  A  fancy  had  sometimes  struck 
him  (it  sprang  from  his  reading  an  article  on  biolc^y  in  a  popular 
magazine)  that  their  quarrels  were  perhaps  a  provision  of  nature,  an 
evidence  of  nature’s  resentment  at  their  likeness  to  each  other,  a 
healthy  disturbance  of  the  family  system.  That  first  and  biggest 
row  of  all,  when  for  six  weeks  they  never  spoke;  Evelyn  crying  at 
home  and  pretending  she  didn’t,  putting  him  mute  questions  all 
through  dinner  and  breakfast  which  he  mutely  wouldn’t  answer! 
But  at  the  office  it  was  quite  stimulating ;  the  clerks  all  helping  the 
two  of  them  play  hide  and  seek  and  really  enjoying  it.  What  an 
absurd  scene  when  they  made  it  up ! 

They  never  quarrelled  like  that  again.  He  rather  thought  that 
Alfred  took  some  trouble  to  avoid  quarrelling  with  him  now.  Oddly 
enough  he  liked  him  none  the  better  for  that.  He  wasn’t  jealous  of 
the  fellow.  Evelyn  had  once  accused  him  of  it;  a  silly,  easy  thing 
to  say,  and  he  had  shut  her  up  very  sharply.  He  knew  what  jealousy 
was.  He  had  been  jealous  enough  in  the  past  of  some  men  and 
their  successes,  but  his  objections  to  Alfred  dwelt  in  a  quite  opposite 
direction.  He  wished  he  could  find  a  name  for  them.  Things  with¬ 
out  names  weren’t  real. 

It  was  at  points  like  this  that  Evelyn  failed  him.  Or  did  he 
expect  too  much?  He  didn’t  want  to  do  that;  to  blame  her  unfairly. 
As  youngsters  together  he  and  she  had  got  on  well  enough,  taking 
the  same  sort  of  things  for  granted.  They  had  gone  to  church,  had 
fits  of  philanthropy,  three  or  four  of  them ;  and  one  final  feverish 
attack  (after  he  had  pulled  off  his  first  big  deal ;  they  had  planned 
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it  as  a  thank  offering)  from  which  they  had  cooled  off,  he  into  regular 
subscriptions;  she  into  feeling,  as  she  said,  that  charity  really  did 
no  good  and  that  she  didn’t  understand  these  things — which  was  true. 
But  she  was  so  content  nowadays.  She  believed  in  things  just  for 
the  sake  of  believing.  She  even  believed  in  her  own  ignorance  of 
things.  So  how  could  one  talk  to  Evelyn  about  anything  that  wasn’t 
very  real  indeed? 

And  of  late  his  habit  of  sitting  and  thinking — old  age,  one  had  to 
face  it,  and  the  prospect  of  long  sitting  and  much  thinking  whether 
one  liked  it  or  no— had  brought  him  many  thoughts  too  vague  for 
words.  They  were  persistent  though  for  all  their  vagueness.  He 
might  leave  them  one  day  but  there  they’d  be  the  next,  still  shaping 
and  reshaping  themselves  like  clouds.  He’d  have  been  glad  enough 
to  get  them  solidly  into  words  by  talking  them  over  with  anyone  wL 
could  understand — a  liftle  more  or  a  little  less  than  he.  For  to  ht 
slipping  into  a  world  of  things  you  didn’t  understand,  of  vague  ques 
tionings — it  was  rather  lonely.  But  adventurous;  he  came  back 
even  to  his  most  puzzling  thoughts  with  a  sense  of  interest,  of 
pleasure;  it  was  a  new  world  after  all. 

At  this  moment  the  fire  did  a  curious  thing.  A  coal,  all  shiny  as 
it  looked  and  uncharred,  suddenly  sent  up  a  thin  blue  flame  undu¬ 
lating  into  the  air.  He  could  almost  fancy  he  heard  a  faint  lick  of 
the  twist  of  it  as  it  vanished  up  the  chimney.  And  he  sat  staring; 
quite  interested  in  the  little  phenomenon. 

Well,  about  Alfred.  It  was  certainly  the  very  opposite  of  jealousy. 
For  the  fellow  was  his  son  and  he  wanted  him  to  succeed,  to  make 
money,  to  stand  well  with  his  fellows,  to  work  for  the  town,  to  be 
mayor,  to  get  his  knighthood — ^yes,  even  the  knighthood  which  his 
own  father  had  missed,  though  knighthoods  went  cheap  enough 
nowadays — nothing  of  envy  or  jealousy  there.  How  then  explain 
that  when  he  saw  this  son  of  his  following  so  faithfully  in  his  steps, 
doing  all  that  he  had  done,  being  all  that  he  had  been,  being  and 
doing  it  moreover  in  the  very  spit  of  the  way  he  had  done  it  and 
been  it — no  caricature,  but  a  likeness — why  did  the  sight  set  him 
tingling  vnth  resentment,  with  a  sort  of  shame?  It  was  obviously 
unfair  to  dislike  Alfred.  In  themselves  these  were  good  qualities, 
admirable  qualities.  They  had  steered  him  safely  through  a  life  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  and  so  far  from  going  back  on  them  (as  he 
could  not  if  he  would)  he  was  proud  they  should  serve  as  an 
example.  Why  then  did  he  hate  to  think  that  he  himself  had  ever 
been  like  what  Alfred  seemed  to  be? 

It  was  his  armchair  self  that  objected.  That  habit  of  sitting  and 
thinking,  grown  constant,  had  really  split  him  into  two  selves,  the 
man  who’d  sit  gazing  at  a  fire  and  the  man  that  an  hour  later  would 
be  up  about  his  business  again.  Nothing  so  strange  in  that.  Every 
man  had  his  holiday  self,  that  ran  truant  as  a  boy,  that  after  fifty 
could  run  no  longer,  but  sought  armchairs  instead.  Even  Alfred 
might  have  one  hidden  somewhere.  But  lately  the  holiday  self 
had  been  growing  assertive,  obstructive  of  the  other,  w'hich  many  » 
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time  might  be  up  and  doing  something  busily  unconsciously,  accord¬ 
ing  to  well-tried  habit;  when  suddenly  if  Evelyn  or  Alfred  (again 
it  was  Alfred  especially,  Alfred  with  a  voice  that  seemed  like  his 
own  voice  speaking  across  the  years)  put  in  a  word,  not  of  blame 
but— this  was  so  odd — of  approval,  up  would  fly  the  shadow  of  the 
silent  secret  self  to  protest,  though  its  only  articulate  showing  was 
a  burst  of  perfectly  futile  temper  (against  Evelyn  or  Alfred,  against 
Evelyn  especially);  the  holiday  self  so  resentful  that  its  muscles 
ware  weak  and  its  wind  long  since  broken.  Confound  it,  it  should 
keep  in  its  place,  quiet  in  the  armchair ! 

Just  over  a  matter  of  holidays,  it  had  first  begun  to  bother  him ; 
over  the  six  months’  freedom  he  had  planned.  Evelyn  had  ques¬ 
tioned  and  Alfred  had  grumbled.  Why  did  he  want  it?  Was  he  ill? 
Would  he  please  explain?  No,  he  wouldn’t.  He  didn’t  mean  to  tell 
them  about  his  journey  from  Rotterdam ;  how  when  his  business  was 
done  instead  of  coming  straight  home  he  had  gone  through  Antwerp 
and  Brussels  and  Bruges.  Longfellow’s  “  stands  a  belfry  old  and 
brown  ”  took  him  to  Bruges.  He  had  had  to  learn  that  as  a  child, 
and  the  first  verse  remained  stuck  in  his  head ;  the  visit  had  unstuck 
it,  had  replaced  the  verse  by  a  picture.  He  was  not  going  to  tell 
them  about  that.  He  had  gone  on  to  Ostend  (which  he  observed 
“continental”  in  quite  the  wrong  sense)  and  had  taken  the  boat 
from  there.  Nothing  should  induce  him  to  tell  them ;  he  had  enjoyed 
it  mainly  because  nobody  knew ;  so  how  could  he  explain  the  longing 
it  left  with  him  for  a  holiday,  a  real  holiday  ?  Then  Evelyn  had  gone 
to  the  doctor  about  him.  He  was  not  ill,  he  wanted  to  see  the 
world.  He’d  been  a  fool  not  to  go  to  the  doctor  himself  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  ill.  Doctors  always  backed  you  up  if  you  started  cheating 
boldly.  Poor  futile  defeated  self  I 
Then  there  was  that  business  of  buying  the  land  at  Monkton.  It 
was  true  that  he’d  never  have  bought  it  if  the  practical  practised 
part  of  him  had  not  thought  it  a  safe  thing.  But  long  since — to  be 
free  of  the  petty  plague  of  tax-paper  and  rate-paper — he’d  have 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  it,  at  the  least  he’d  have  thrown  it  on  his 
lawyer  to  manage,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  quite  unaccountable  comfort 
the  silent  self  found  in  sitting  and  thinking  of  the  house  and  the 
garden,  the  meadows  and  the  bit  of  woodland  that  climbed  over  the 
hill. 

.\t  one  time  he  had  pictured  himself  launching  into  a  country  life ; 
not  to  retire  from  business  exactly,  but  to  setup  a  housekeeper  there, 
give  his  grandchildren  and  their  governesses  the  run  of  the  place  and 
dabble  a  little  in  farming.  But  there  was  Evelyn  to  be  reckoned 
with;  and  her  power  of  ignoring  what  was  distasteful  to  her  had 
always  so  effortlessly  outmatched  these  inarticulate  desires.  When 
the  house  first  fell  empty  he  took  her  to  look  over  it.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  damp,  she  said,  and  the  linen  cupboards  were  inadequate. 
And  she  never  would  hear  of  two  houses,  two  homes;  it  seemed  to 
her  unnatural. 

Little  chance  either  of  getting  her  to  leave  this  one,  where  she  had 
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grown  old,  now  that  she  so  contentedly  counted  herself  old.  Three 
houses  they  had  lived  in  together.  The  semi-detached  one  in  Faw. 
cett  Road,  where  the  children  w'ere  bom ;  with  the  Plenders  next 
door — what  on  earth  had  become  of  Mrs.  Plender  and  Jenny?  Then 
there  was  the  house  at  Oakhill.  When  they  w'ent  there  they 
to  each  other,  “  No  oilcloth,”  and  all  the  oilcloth,  yards  and  square 
yards  of  it,  was  resolutely  left  behind.  He  remembered  the  eveninu 
of  the  moving,  when  he  arrived,  after  the  unfamiliar  little  journey,  to 
find  the  furniture  stacked  about,  and  how  he  strained  himself  wrest¬ 
ling  wdth  the  piano.  Not  a  bad  little  house  that;  and  the  buying 
things  for  it,  things  they  could  hardly  afford,  had  been  great  fun. 
He  had  wasted  money  on  the  garden.  One  of  the  minor  puzzles  to 
his  thinking  self  had  been  why  that  little  house  which  he  had  never 
owned  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  him  more,  far  more,  than  this  he 
sat  in,  bought  after  such  careful  choice,  furnished  from  all  the  best 
(!atalogues  in  London  (how  they  went  through  the  catalogues  and 
marked  things  off !) — just  the  sort  of  house  one  owed  it  to  success 
to  have.  ”  And  who  lives  ihere?  ”  he  had  often  heard  people  aak 
as  they  passed  it. 

It  suited  Evelyn.  She  had  filled  out  to  it,  as  it  were,  and  it  had 
satisfied  her.  What  exactly  w^as  the  change  in  Evelyn  which  this 
house  had  made?  Was  it  only  that  now  she  wanted  nothing  more? 
That  would  be  odd,  for  to  his  fancy  she  seemed  to  have  lost  some 
thing,  and  where  could  the  loss  be,  if  she  was  satisfied?  To  suffer 
a  loss  of  the  want  of  something;  that  was  hardly  logical.  His  silent 
self  had  told  him  almost  from  the  first  that  she  would  die  in  this 
house.  Death  must  come  of  course;  but  only  one’s  most  silent 
self  could  say  such  things  about  one’s  wife,  could  be  glad,  too,  that, 
coming  to  her  here,  there ’d  be  nothing  she’d  have  missed.  She 
bought  nothing  more  for  the  house  nowadays.  Last  Christmas  he 
had  given  her  a  tea  table,  but  she  soon  put  it  away.  Sometimes  as 
he  sat  thinking,  his  secret  self,  he’d  find,  w'ould  have  been  taking 
it  for  granted  that  she  was  already,  dead. 

The  fire  was  nearly  out. 

Alfred  would  run  over  this  afternoon  to  tea.  He’d  bring  young 
'Fom.  That  boy  had  had  a  squeak.  Three  weeks  back  all  the  fires 
in  the  house  would  have  had  good  excuse  to  burn  cornerwise  for 
him.  Children  slipped  between  life  and  death  like  eels.  The  same 
thing  had  killed  his  uncle  though,  just  the  same  thing  at  twice  that 
age.  And  Mrs.  Alfred,  crying  bucketsfull,  with  her  ‘‘  We  should 
never  have  christened  him  after  Poor  Tom — so  unlucky!”  Silly 
woman!  To  say  it  to  Evelyn,  too!  Now  they’d  both  of  them 
embroider  on  that  superstition  till  the  boy  was  watched  like  a  1 
criminal.  One  must  resist  superstition  as  one  refused  quack  medi¬ 
cine.  There  was  a  reason  for  everything  and  a  right  cure  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  even  to  get  the  right  result  in  a  wTong  way  was  immoral, 
liittle  Tom  was  w’eakly,  that  was  all;  and  they  should  find  out  why. 

'Their  Tom  had  died  of  pneumonia — (Twenty  years  back?  Yes, 
twenty  years  back) — according  to  the  doctor  who  knew  quite  definitely 
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ffhat  he  meant  when  he  said  pneumonia.  Say  it  was  by  the  will 
of  God,  too,  and  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  that  could  be  learned 
quite  as  definitely  if  one  went  the  right  way  to  work.  If  anyone 
len  the  way.  Religion  pretended  to  tell  you,  asked  for  faith, 

lid  ggked  you  really  to  be  content  with  your  ignorance.  Church-going 
was  go<xi  for  the  young,  no  doubt;  habits  one  must  have,  and  it  was 
Dg  a  go^  habit;  he  was  all  against  rowdy  ways  of  spending  a  Sunday, 
and  that  was  what  giving  up  church-going  meant.  But  now  that 
he  could  sit  and  think  he  really  preferred  to  face  the  sort  of  fog  it 
seemed — future  life,  heaven,  hell,  all  the  mysteries.  He  had  no  fear; 

“  but  a  great  curiosity  and  a  certain  conviction  that  there  was  more 
to  value  iu  what  you  could  find  out  about  such  things  for  yourself. 
One  faced  the  fog  and  every  now  and  then  rays  of  light  seemed  to 
pierce  it  and  one  had  glimpses  of  schemes  of  things,  like  maps  shown 
on  a  magic-lantern  screen  and  withdrawn. 

Evelyn  and  he  had  quite  quietly  accepted  Tom’s  death  at  the 
time.  For,  call  it  God’s  will  or  pneumonia,  both  were  mere  names 
te  them ;  and  the  lad  was  gone.  But  about  this,  too,  of  late  his 
silent  self  had  had  its  say. 

I  Had  that  old  Latin  legend  given  him  a  choice  between  Tom’s  life 
®  and  Alfred’s  he’d  quite  shamelessly  have  chosen  Tom’s  to  Alfred’s 
’  face  if  need  be.  To  be  honest  he  must  have  done,  for  in  secret  he 
^  had  done  nothing  else  while  the  two  of  them  lived.  And  yet  the 

'*■  one  thing  certain  was  that  Alfred  would  do  well  where  Tom  did  ill, 

^  gain  where  he  lost,  live  w'here  he  died.  Alfred  knew  it,  Tom  knew 

*  it.  Here  was  the  first  thing  to  be  learned  about  God’s  will  on  earth 

I'  (in  heaven  it  might  be  otherwise) ;  that  though  God  Himself  did 

’  seem  to  be  always  offering  you  choices,  it  somehow  made  no 

*  difference.  Was  that  mockery?  It  would  seem  so,  except  that  you 

*  eometimes  found  a  greater  satisfaction  in  choosing  wrong  than  right. 

*  Tom  died,  and,  looking  back,  one  could  see  that  from 

'  his  babyhood  nothing  done  for  him  had  availed.  But  Alfred 

had  needed  no  care.  Ah,  that  was  always  the  way!  Success 
came  unawares,  in  spite  of  you.  All  you  were  asked  to 
trouble  about  were  the  failures.  That  was  strange.  If  love  and 
care  counted  at  all,  why  was  it  to  be  wasted  on  Tom,  not  spent  on 
Alfred?  Why,  in  his  own  life,  too,  did  his  mind  only  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  the  things  unachieved,  foolish  old  ambitions,  fancies  and 
odd  happenings?  Not  that  he  under-valued  his  success,  an  echo 
from  his  practical  self  protq^ted  again  that  he  was  proud  of  that, 
enjoyed  it,  would  stand  up  for  it,  would  have  battled  for  it  over 
again,  liked  above  all  to  think  of  it  as  a  battle  fought  and  won — 
even  though  (said  his  silent  self)  victory  had  been  thn’^st  on  him 
from  the  start.  For  sitting  here  in  silence  one  saw  the  victory -sonje- 
times  as  only  an  alien  thing,  a  living  creature  with  a  strong  hand  on  • 
the  nape  of  one’s  neck;  which  would  have  its  use  of  a  man  and 
then  throw  him  away.  Or — was  this  what  happened? — pieserve  the 
pattern  of  him  for  his  successor’s  use.  Poor  Alfred,  thinking  he  was 
all  himself  and  yet,  being  only  a  pattern,  another  pattern,  a  rather 
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outworn  pattern,  of  success !  Dreams  were  better,  dreams  were  all 
one’s  own. 

For  a  while  longer  he  sat  very  still,  not  even  dreaming  now,  lost 
in  that  empty  twilight  world  between  awake  and  asleep.  Then  he 
stirred,  felt  cold,  got  up  and  went  to  the  window. 

The  parkland,  with  its  railed-in  clumps  of  little  trees,  stretched 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  the  stone  wall  bounded  it.  It  was  a  real 
park,  if  a  small  one,  and  as  large  as  any  man  could  afEord  to  have 
so  near  the  town.  From  the  lodge  to  the  door,  the  drive,  with  its 
twistings,  was  quite  half  a  mile.  Except  for  a  month  of  spring  the 
grass  never  looked  very  green,  but  Staffordshire  folk,  scandal  said, 
forgave  the  soot-filled  am  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  in  it.  He  heard 
the  hoot  of  a  motor,  three  blasts,  then  four,  then  three  again.  That 


M 


was  Alfred  at  the  lodge  gate,  impatient;  Mrs.  Crothers  asleep  over 
her  fire,  and  a  better  one  than  his  he  didn’t  doubt !  He  saw  the  old 
woman  waddle  out.  Alfred  had  stopped  the  car  again  to  speak  to 
her.  Now,  he  would  not  have  Alfred  correcting  these  servants. 
Let  him  bully  his  owm  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mary  to  bring  paper  and  sticks,  though.  And  he  turned  back  to 
ring  the  bell. 

What  made  a  fire  bum  in  a  comer?  Causes  so  little  worth  dis¬ 
covering  that  we  named  them  accident.  What  could  bring  it  into 
touch  with  death?  Chances  so  scattered  that  we  lumped  them  all 


as  coincidence.  Then  superstition  got  its  chance  to  make  a  third  f 
incalculable  thing. 


Nothing  could  have  saved  that  fire.  And  between  the  lodge  gate 
and  the  front  door  Alfred  might  be  killed.  Who  could  tell?  No  use 


to  have  it  lighted  now  after  all.  They’d  have  tea  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  then  he’d  take  a  walk. 

He  went  out  to  the  front  doorsteps  to  watch  the  motor  arrive. 
Yes,  there  was  little  Tom  by  his  father. 

Alfred  would  be  at  him  again  about  the  Lewiston  contract.  Sun 
day  was  no  time  to  discuss  these  things. 

Tom  waved  his  hand  as  the  cai’  slowed  and  made  the  last  turn 
by  the  lawn.  Even  so  far  off  one  could  see  how  run  down  the' 
child  was.  They’d  need  to  take  care  of  him. 

Alfred  meant  to  have  his  own  way  over  the  Lewiston  business  and 
he  meant  him  not  to.  He  mustn’t  put  himself  in  the  wrong,  though, 
for  there  was  the  contract  itself  to  be  considered.  But  he  knew 
that  these  disputes  between  them  at  eyery  turn  were  just  moves  in 
the  game  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Not  yet,  Master  Alfred  I  No 
honourable  retirement  and  quiet  country  life  for  him  while  the  fellow 
he’d  taught  the  job  to  swaggered  round  and  disowned  the  teaching. 
He  oweri  the  firm  some  good  work  yet,  and,  by  Jove,  he  meant  to  give 
it,  in  his  own  way,  too. 

“  Hullo,  father,”  said  Alfred,  as  the  car  drew  up. 

Tom  was  on  the  nearer  side  and  fumbled  with  the  handle.  He 
ran  down  the  steps  to  help  the  child ;  quite  nimbly  too  for  a  man  of 
his  age.  He  liked  to  be  alert  when  Alfred  was  looking  on. 
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Then  the  chauffeur,  who  had  overrun  a  little,  backed  the  car,  and 
the  mud-guard  caught  him  and  he  fell,  hitting  his  head  against  the 
bottom  step. 

They  carried  him  into  the  library,  for  that  was  the  nearest  room, 
while  the  car  raced  for  a  doctor.  They  laid  him  on  the  red-brown 
jofa.  His  body  was  quite  still,  but  now  and  then  his  head  moved 
slightly.  Tom,  scared  but  interested,  was  taken  to  the  drawing-room. 
Alfred  fidgeted  at  the  telephone,  ringing  up  other  doctors  in  case  the 
aearest  failed.  Close  by  the  unconscious  man  sat  his  wife,  helpless 
and  very  frightened.  Behind  the  sofa  stood  Mary  the  housemaid, 
armed  with  a  basin  of  water  and  a  sponge.  The  water  was  rather 
bloody  now,  though  that  was  no  sign  of  the  real  mischief.  A  parlour¬ 
maid  sat  staring  on  a  chair  apart,  and  Cook  stood,  grave  and 
stertorous,  in  the  doorway.  One  of  the  gardeners  was  in  the  hall. 
.After  a  while  the  doctor  came. 

No,  they  could  have  done  nothing;  there  was  nothing  the  doctor 
could  do ;  they  must  just  sit  quietly  and  wait.  Alfred  would  please 
telephone  for  a  nurse.  He  went  and  came  back;  he’d  hear  in 
five  minutes  if  the  hospital  had  one  to  spare. 

They  waited  in  silence;  and  the  figure  on  the  sofa  hardly  seemed 
to  breathe. 

"The  hospital  is  to  ring  up,  is  it?”  asked  the  doctor.  ”  You’re 
sure  we  shall  hear  the  bell  ?  ’! 

"Quite  sure,”  said  Alfred. 

The  eyebrows  of  the  face  they  were  watching  twitched  fretfully 
and  the  lips  trembled. 

“He’s  trying  to  speak,  doctor,”  said  his  wife;  and  the  doctor 
went  forward. 

"  But  I  can’t  hear  what  he  says.  Oh,  Edward  !  ”  she  moaned. 

The  two  of  them  bent  to  listen. 

"  Paper,”  translated  the  doctor. 

"Does  he  want  to  write?”  She  looked  distractedly  round. 

"His  will,”  echoed  Alfred.  ‘‘Oh,  no.  No  need.  No  need.” 

Then  the  sick  man  said  distinctly  :  — 

"  Sticks.” 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  that  sticks?  ”  cried  the  poor  woman.  "  Doctor, 
please  help  him.” 

But  the  doctor  was  helpless. 

Upon  the  ear  of  Mary  the  housemaid,  however,  who  stood  with 
her  basin  hypnotically  gazing,  paper  and  sticks  in  conjunction  struck 
a  familiar  sound,  and  she  at  once  looked  at  the  fireplace.  She  saw 
that  the  fire  had  been  lit  and  had  gone  out,  and  her  professional 
oonscience  pricked  her. 

Very  soon  after  this  the  doctor  frowned,  then  cleared  his  throat 
and  said, 

"I’m  afraid,  Mrs.  Belcher,  I’m  afraid - ” 

Then  he  laid  down  the  dead  man’s  hand,  which  he  had  been 
holding. 

Harley  Granvillb-Barker. 
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CORRE  SPONDENCE . 

Appeal  fob  Women’s  Colleges  in  Oxford. 

Dear  Sir, — An  appeal  was  recently  made  in  your  columns  for 
subscriptions  to  an  Oxford  Women’s  Colleges  Fund  (the  treasurer  of 
which  is  Viscountess  Rhondda,  92,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster), 
to  provide  endowments  for  the  Colleges,  with  a  view  to  securing 
adequate  salaries  and  pensions  for  the  staff  and  money  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  development  of  librai’ies  and  the  enlargement  and 
upkeep  of  buildings. 

On  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities,  and  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  we  desire  to  urge  very  strongly  the  desirability 
of  a  prompt  and  generous  response  to  this  appeal.  From  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Colleges  we  are  convinced  that 
a  substantial  endowment  fund  is  urgently  required  in  the  interests 
of  women’s  education,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  fund  the 
future  work  of  the  Colleges  will  be  very  seriously  hampered.  The 
cause  is  one  which  in  our  opinion  demands  whole-hearted  su]iport  at 
the  present  time. 

We  are,  sir. 

Yours  fsuthfully, 

H.  H.  Asquith. 

G.  W.  Balfour. 

Ernle. 
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